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Model 75 


$615 


Roadster, $595 


fo b Toledo 


Never Before Such An Instantaneous Success 
Never b 
been so rap 
The $615 Overland has made histo 


ore has an automobile success 
id, so definite and so sweeping. 


marks the entrance of a new auton 
value—a car complete in every sense of the 
term at a price which was hitherto thought 
impossible. 
Yet here it is—a powerful five passenger 
touring car complete for only $615, 

It is large enough for the whole family— 
moderately priced, within the reach of the 


Catalog on request. 


4 


majority—economical to maintain—built of 
the best quality materials—snappy, stylish 
and speedy—and complete in every sense. 

In short, it is just another striking ex- 
ample of how our large production enables us 
to build a bigger and better car and still keep 
the price within reason. 

You'll want one, so order it now. 

Then in a few ; you and your whole 
family willbe driving your own car. 

Remember it comes complete—only $615! 


Please address Dept. 613. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“* Made in U.S. A." 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
they expire and if you find a remit- 
tance blank in your copy of the mag- 

azine, it indicates that your. subscription 
expires with that number. Subscribers will 
please . be agp in sending in renewal 
remittance so that the next copy of the 
magazine will not be missed. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. If you have changed 
your address, please give the old address 
and the new one as well, so that we will 
have no trouble in locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal sub- 
scription has already been sent us or is 
in the house, but as we have to print the 
magazine and pack it in mail bags some 
time before mailing, your renewal may 
have reached us after the copy containing 
the blank has been packed, 

f you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once in 
order that you may get a copy of. the 
May issue. Mail to Detroit office. 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, President 
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Friendly Talks With The Editor 


Play Together 


F EVERY MAN on a baseball team were to play 
for his own particular benefit, or to conduct him- 
self according to his own ideas of how the game 
should be played, the other team would be doing the 
yelling when the ninth inning’ was over. Down at 
Washington it looks as if our team was doing just 
that thing in this preparedness game. The country 
wants to see the game won, and the land made safe 
—but every player seems to have his own notion, 
which ‘is different from everybody else’s notion; or 
else, having no notion at all, they muddle around in 
folks’ way. We should let our team know what we 
expect of it, and-if it doesn’t mind the coach, we 
should see to it somebody else is put in to play the 
positions, 


Teeth ah 


OME FELLOWS never think about 

their teeth until something begins to 
prod the nerves in a very unpleasdnt 
manner. Do you know that few parts 
of your body have more to do with your 
general health and fitness than your 
teeth? We know there is no need warn- 
ing most of you, but some of you are 
taking chances. Sixty seconds, three 
times a day, added to a twenty-five cent 
tooth brush, is pretty cheap insurance 
against pain, disease—and the kind of 
teeth you put in a glass of water while 
you sleep, for fear of swallowing them. 


Twenty Years Ago 


ES, that many years ago we used to 
skitter around the country quite 
considerable. There wasn’t a road or a 
brook ora fishing place or a nut tree 
within thirty miles that we didn’t have a nodding 
acquaintance with. We thought nothing of covering 
fifty miles a day—with plenty of time to sit around 
and rest and eat and fish. To-day the fellows seem 
to like that sort of thing as well as we did—but they 
don’t cover so much ground, and we doubt if they 
have quite so good a time. No, we didn’t have an 
automobile. Good gracious, no. We couldn’t have 
bought a pump to pump an auto tire. We had a 
bike with cushion tires that weighed about fifty 
pounds, But we got there just the same. Come to 
think of it, we don’t know but that we'll get us an- 
“tiie one—the recollection of the old one feels pretty 
good. 


Don’t Be a Dodger 


T IS a natural impulse to dodge. If you make a 

mistake and the boss finds it out—you dodge. 
You say, “Well, ’twasn’t my fault. I got a cinder in 
my eye just then and it happened while I was blink- 
ing,” or something like that. Don’t you know that 
sort of thing irritates the boss? You'd be worth 
twice the money to him if he knew you weren't a 
dodger. He knows every fellow is bound to make 
mistakes. He’s a pretty good sort, too, and he won’t 
land hard on you. Just own up like a regular fellow. 
Say, “I did it with my little hatchet and I'll try not 
to let it happen again.” 


April Fool 


PRIL FOOL’S DAY has been observed for a 
very long time. Why, we can remember it 
when we were a boy, and now we’re a poor, dodder- 
ing old man. . . Well, possibly not so terribly 
doddering, and maybe not so horribly old, but poor 
anyhow. Yes, sir, we remember it, all right, and 
one particular day a lcetle better than the others. 
Uh-huh! Our father was the kind of man we could 
play jokes on without a bomb-proof, concrete rein- 
forcement in the rear of our trousers, so we used 
to take chances. This time we did. We took a 
nickel and bought one of these cigars that has a 
spring in the middle of it, and when you smoke 
down a ways the spring lets go, and the smoker 
thinks somebody shot him with a forty-two centi- 
ymeter howitzer. Yes, we gave Dad one of those 
engines of destruction, and he put it in his pocket. 
Well, it worked out full better than we expected. 
There was a man next door we didn’t like because 
he objected to our helping ourselves to his pears, 
and Dad met him at the gate, and handed him a cigar 
and smoked another himself. We wondered which 
was which, but pretty soon we saw it wasn’t Dad’s 
because the man came near to turning a back sum- 
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Joseph T. Kescel. 


mersault when jis went off. He was so mad he 
wanted to lick Dad, and he got Dad so mad that 
Dad dropped his sense of humor and stepped oh it— 
and came straight back home. We felt it was best 
to go away from there, but Dad came too fast. With 
the result that we were very wishful of the concrete 
reinforcements alluded to above. 


Billiards 


ARENTS AND BOYS have asked us what we 

think about billiards. This is what we think: 
Billiards is a very old and honorable game—a gentle- 
man’s game. It is a game requiring skill which any 
boy or man may be proud to possess. It is a clean 
game, and a manly game. But—for the past few 
years it has fallen into disrepute because undesirable 
people have bought billiard tables and put them in 
disreputable places for disreputable people to play 
on. No boy should play in such a place, of course. 
But, on the other hand, the game itself 
should not be condemned. It is good 
in itself, very good indeed. Put your 
billiard table in your home, in your 
Y. M. C. A—where many are now in- 
stalled—or in your father’s club, and 
you have a pastime to which no reason- 
able person can object. You might as 
well say you would never travel in a 
ship again because pirates once used 
‘vessels for a dastardly purpose, as to 
say the game of billiards is wrong be- 
cause disreputable people have played 
it. 


The Wastebasket 


lows wrote us that letter we said 
you owed us and we received many 


in this, your magazine. 
even more of you will write this month, telling what 
you like eSpecially. good many of those who 
wrote us in February remarked that they “hoped 
their letters wouldn’t go into the wastebasket without 
consideration.” Every letter that comes to us from 
you fellows is treasured, it is carefully read and as 
carefully considered. If it contains an honest criti- 
cism, it is appreciated as much as though it is filled 
with praise. The only letter that goes into the waste- 
basket is the one to which the writer does not sign 
his name. We have no use for the fellow who is 
not willing to back his opinions. 


He Knows Mexico 


HIS MONTH we print a different kind of a 

story by a new author. 
Kescel, and his picture, as he looks to-day, is on this 
page. Mr. Kescel’s stories are not only of interest- 
ing adventures, but they accurately portray condi- 
tions in our neighboring republic. Mr. Kescel was 
a mining engineer and spent much time in the mines 
of Old Mexico. One night while walking from the 
mine office he was ambushed by a drunken Mexican 
employee, shot in the face with a shotgun, and his 
eyesight destroyed. Now he has turned to writing 
stories for you. 


Add This to Your Collection of Words 


AVE YOU ever met prolix? Funny looking 

word with an “x” on the end of it. It means 
the way a lot of fellows talk. It actually means, 
“to let loose in a wide space.” Can’t you see the 
sort of fellow whose conversation it describes? 
Sure! He just starts in and lets loose a splash of 
eons in a wide space, for he needs a wide space. 
f there’s something he can say in two words, he 
takes up the whole morning, If he came to tell 
you your house was on fire, he wouldn’t get to the 
point till the fire department had put it out and gone 
home. 
and whittle it off. 


Debt " 


 apteg are two kinds of debt: the kind you ought 
to be in and the kind you never ought to be in. 
You have no business going in debt for a bag of 
candy or a necktie, or a shot gun, but, if you haven’t 
the money to pay for it, it is proper to go in debt 
for a lawn mower that is going to earn money for 
you, or a book you can learn something valuable out 
of. That’s business credit, when you get right down 
to it—the other is extravagance. - 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 


EVERAL HUNDRED of you fel- | 


fine suggestions of new things to put | 
We hope that | 


His name is Joseph T,° 


If you happen to be prolix, take a jackknife | 
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Price of The American Boy ; 


T is published once a month and the sub- 
scription price is $1.00 a year; or two ~ 
yeags for $1.50; or three years for $2.00; 

or fivé years for $3.00. .Rostage free in 
the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rito, 
Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine, 
Islands. Single copies:,10 cents each. For 
Canadian subscriptions add 25 cents a year, 
and for foreign subscriptions add 50 cents 
a year. 

Subscribers should use postal or express 
money orders or bank check in remitting. 
All rural free delivery carriers can supply 
postal money orders. 

Send all subscription orders to our office 
at Detroit, Michigan. 
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Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. 
tions should be sent to Detroit.) 


New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Subscrip- 
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The May American Boy 
NEW SERIAL, the first of a new series of stories, 


the first of a series of baseball articles, a spring 
premium list, sixteen extra pages—these are a few of the 
things that will be included in next month’s issue. It. will 
be by far the finest spring issue we have ever been able 
to offer you. We are planning to make it an unusual 
treat, both as to quantity and quality. We hope to make 
it even better than this big issue, of which we are very proud. 


“Pirates by Force,’ by C. H. Claudy, is the serial 
which will begin in May. It tells of two boys who plan 
to spend their summer working for Uncle Sam on the 
Coast Survey—but they are captured by the oyster pirates 
of Chesapeake Bay. The tale of their adventures, as told 
by My Claudy, is enthralling. 


ie Morgan will be with you again in the first of a 
new series of stories which James B. Hendryx has written 
for you. In this story he goes into Canada, has a real 
adventure, and joins the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
Are you ready for the story? 


The baseball article is by no less an authority than 
Christy Mathewson, the greatest pitcher of all time. In the 
first article, he tells you just how he learned to pitch when 
he was a boy, just how you should start, how to secure 
control, and how to stand in the pitcher's box. 


There will be five short stories; “Captain-Fair-and- 
Square” will continue; and “Apauk, Caller of Buffalo,” 
will come to a most interesting conclusion. “When We 
Fought the Japanese,” an especially interesting historical 
narrative by E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S., will also 
be included. There will be many other fine features. 


You cannot afford to miss the May issue of THE AMER- 
IcAN Boy. 
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A Spring Premium List 


NEW FEATURE in the May issue of atime 
AMERICAN Boy will be a Spring Premium List, — 


|} something we have never been able to give you 


before. It will list many new and attractive articles 
which you will want and need this summer. These 


|} you can earn—if you will but try—by securing a few 


new subscribers to Tue AmeErIcAN Boy. Get ready 
to do it. Show some of your non-subscriber friends 
this issue and arouse their interest in the magazine. 
If you really want to earn some premiums we will 


assist you by sending you a copy of “Helpful Hints 


on How to Sell,” if you request it. “A Hundred 
Ways to Make a Dollar,” which you can also have 
for the asking, will tell you how boys may earn the 
dollar with which to subscribe. 
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- THE GREAT 


In Which Peter, 


T WAS UNCLE SOPH who nick- 

named Peter. Uncle Soph had hurt 

his knee up in the north woods, 

where he carried on his lumbering 
business and had seized the opportunity, , 
while he must nurse the injury, to pay 
the Wares a visit. And the very first 
day he had known his young nephew he 
had discovered one of Peter’s peculiari- 
ties. 

“What is it you are saying over and 
over to yourself, youngster?” he asked 
suddenly, after he had watched the boy 
about home for a few hours. “You are 
always repeating something to yourself 
as you go about the house.” 

Uncle Sophocles Ware was rather a 
hero to Peter. To begin with, he was 
a huge figure of a man, with shoulders 
so big and a head so shaggy and hands so powerful 
that Peter had thought of a grizzly bear at the first 
glimpse he had had of him. Then John Ware, Peter’s 
father, who had been in college with his brother, and 
who, Peter knew, had been something of an athlete 
himself, had told his youthful son that there had never 
been a greater football guard in America than this 
same Uncle Soph. Also it was told of the big man, by 
the same unquestionable authority, that he could set a 
rifle cartridge up on a post as far away as he could see 
it and fire it there by hitting it with a bullet from his 
rifle; that he had been known to snip the head 
from a snake at fifty feet with a shot from a revolver; 
that he had outrun Indian guides on snowshoes in the 
Michigan woods; that he was as good an axeman as 
any chopper in his big gangs; and chat he had rolled 
many an expert riverman off his log ‘n the lumberman’s 
favorite sport of birling. And, in addition to these 
accomplishments, Uncle Soph was a jolly fellow with a 
sympathetic brown eye that made a boy feel that he 
understood many things. And so, Peter wanted very 
much to stand well in Uncle Soph’s opinion. 

Peter blushed from the point where the tan began 
on his neck just above his collar-bones, up across his 
chin and cheeks and his forehead, over his scalp and 
down behind till it reached the tan-limit again at the 
back. He did not in the least want to tell what he 
had been memorizing, because it had been something 
he knew would make Uncle Soph’s eyes widen in sheer 
astonished contempt. 
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“Poor little Willie boy, he never had a chance; 
He had to wear his father’s shirts and old made- 
over pants.” 


It was part of a crude song he had heard in a street 
show. It had seemed very funny to him one afternoon 
when he had stood beside a wagon from which a man 
was alternately selling rheumatism cure and shouting 
more or less startling verses to old tunes to attract new 
customers. But Peter knew that the brand of humor 
that had made him laugh and remember was not exactly 
the thing with which to begin a desirable relation with 
his uncle. 


**T) ETER is probably committing to memory the early 

batting averages of the Tigers’ new rookies, and 
figuring the dope by which to place them in October,” 
said his father, who was likely himself to know some- 
thing about the box scores in the early summer morn- 
ings when he sprinkled the lawn and read the paper be- 
fore going to his office. 

But Peter’s blush deepened, as he 
shook his head in candid denial. “I 
was just—repeating,” he explained 
lamely, without explaining at all. 

“Oh?” said Uncle Soph, teasingly. 
“Just repeating? You're only a—re- 
peater, are you? Peter, Repeater!” 

They had all laughed more or less 
at that, but Uncle Soph had begun 
to call him jokingly by the name and 
title from that moment, and some of 
the boys had heard it and had taken 
it up. And Peter, rather annoyed, but 
sensible enough to keep still about it, 
wondered if Uncle Soph’s own remark- 
able given name, which was, in his 
nephew’s estimation, worse than its 
nickname, had been somebody's joke 
on him. 

But Uncle Soph had had something 
else to say that day which had startled 
and annoyed Peter even more at first. 

“Peter,” he began suddenly, “I like 
a boy who likes football and baseball 
and tennis and swimming, because it 
means that he’s a live boy; and live 
boys are apt to make live men. But 
I’ve an idea salted away in the back 
of my head that there is one other 
game in the world that’s just as inter- 
esting—yes, a lot more interesting, if 
boys only knew it—than the most fas- 
cinating sport you ever practised. It 
takes some of us a long time to find 
it out—too long. I’ve been wondering 
if you'd like to know what it is?” 

Peter acknowledged guardedly that 
his curiosity was awake. He was a 
little afraid to commit himself to un- 
reserved interest. 

“What do you want most of any- 
thing in the world?” asked kis uncle. 

Peter caught his breath. “The most 
of anything?” he repeated, uncon- 
sciously justifying his new nickname. 

“Think, now!” said Uncle Soph, al- 


story. 


these stories. 
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WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS ABOUT IT 


Ww E WANT to share with you the letter which Mr. Hunting wrote when he sent us this 

“T am much 
interested in this idea and hope to get over something of genuine value to the boys who read 
The older I grow in juvenile work the more I like to see the story that drives 
home an idea that may sometime be of use to the reader; it seems the only kind worth 
writing. I do want to prove to readers of THE AMERICAN Boy that business ‘s an absorbing 


He said: 


It shows his purpose in writing these stories for you. 


most sharply. “No snap shot answers!” 

“I want,” began Peter, looking a little anxiously at 
his father because of former conversations on the sub- 
ject, “to go to—St. Croix, to school!” 

“Oh!” His uncle laughed briefly. “You do, do you? 
Football again! Well, [| guessed as much. Now l’ve 
got a proposition to make to you. Your father hasn't 
felt that he can afford to send you to St. Croix just 
yet; I’ve been talking to him about it. But he is will- 
ing to have you go; and I’ve made quite a little unex- 
pected money this year and I haven’t a boy of my own 
to send, so I’m willing to send you. But—hold on, 
now; there’s a condition. Your father and mother have 
agreed to let me send you to St. Croix next year, if 
you will do one thing this summer. What are you 
willing to do in order to fulfill that condition?” 


T. CROIX was the school at which his father and 

Uncle Soph had prepared for college. To go there 
had been Peter’s dream ever since he had been old 
enough to hear and understand about it. He found it 
hard work to stand still and answer like a wholly sane 
being at the sudden re-opening of the prospect which 
he had almost given up, since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe had made business so bad for his father. 
Dear old St. Croix! Could it be his school, too, after 
all? 

“I would do—anything !” he managed to say earnestly 
after a moment. 

“Will you make a try this summer to learn something 
about how to play the most interesting game in the 
world—and take my word for it that it is the most in- 
teresting game—if I’ll see that you go to St. Croix next 
fall?” 

“Yes!” breathed Peter, feeling that it wouldn’t matter 
much if his uncle should ask him even to master that 
singularly objectionable game called croquet, which he 
thoroughly detested—and should demand that he play 
it with a red-hot iron mallet !—if only St. Croix and all 
it meant to him were to be his reward! 

“All right, sir! It’s a bargain. To St. Croix you go 
next October first, if you have demonstrated to me by 
then that you have learned some of the rudiments of 
that mighty and absorbing game called—Business. And 
the one and only way for you to do it is to begin 
playing it—to get, and to keep, a job!” 

“A job!” Peter hardly knew what he did think about 
that. It was so completely outside of anything he had 
ever planned that he had to have time to arrange his 
ideas. 

“Yes. Has it ever occurred to you that you, Peter 
Repeater Ware, don’t know how to get a job? Have 


Peter Saw His Father's Glance, Which Seemed to Ask, “ What Will the Boy Do?” 
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EST GAME IN THE WORLD 


Repeater, Breaks Into the Game Called Business 
By GARDNER HUNTING 


(Author of “The Fighter,” “The Money Finders,” Etc.) 


you ever stopped to think that if you 
had one you wouldn't know how to keep 
it? I venture to say that the average 
boy. who knows so much about drop- 
kicking, pinch-hitting and cannon-ball 
serving, would look, in the big game of 
business, about like a one-legged Es- 
kimo trying to run the bases. Do you 
know how to sell anybody anything? Do 
you know how to buy anything, at a 
proper price—and to be sure that it’s 
yours when you've paid for it? Do you 
know how many cents an hour or how 
many dollars a week you are worth, if 
you work?” 


‘SHUMNNrYD LUA EAAAIAADRPETAAYAAAY AAD MAAMPOERL ES APBEROTAE UPLOAD PEO UT OSD RRO REESE DODO 


NCLE SOPH seemed very much in 
/ earnest. He was saying things that 
Peter had never thought of before, too; 
and Peter was interested. 

“You think,” went on the big man who knew the joys 
of football, “that a knowledge of the game of business 
isn’t worth while to a boy. But if you knew how to 
make fifty cents or a dollar whenever you need ten 
cents or a quarter, wouldn’t it be worth while?” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted Peter, smiling a little excitedly. 
“T should say so!” he added abruptly, as the thing be- 
gan to look real to him. Uncle Soph was a joker some- 
times, but he wasn’t joking now. His sympathetic 
brown eyes were very keen and bright and serious. 
And if it wasn’t a joke, why—it was very interesting 
indeed. A dollar instead of a quarter? Well, Peter 
thought so! 

“Well, sir, the one way to learn all these things is 
to get into the game of business when you have a 
chance—a job in vacation. I know you want to play 
ball or tennis or something; but you have to give them 
up for awhile—just as you have to give up cake and 
ice cream soda and other such stuff when you go to 
the training table for the team. Get me? There’s noth- 
ing we want in the world that we don’t have to pay 
for, like that. You can’t earn your varsity sweater 
if you stick to mince pie as a diet; and you can’t learn 
how to control dollars if you spend all your time learn- 
ing to kill lobs. Now, I’ve made the first step for you— 
I’ve got you a job.” 

“A job for me?” 
taken off his feet. 

“Yes, sir; and you aren’t going to like it. You're 
going to hate it—unless—” Uncle Soph paused a long 
moment—“unless you see that it’s a chance to learn the 
game. If you want to accept my proposition—about 
St. Croix, you know—you can go to work at Small’s 
grocery store to-morrow morning at seven o'clock.” 

The thing was too sudden, too amazing, too revolu- 
tionary for Peter to say anything now. His mouth 
opened, but it merely stood ajar; no sound issued from 
it. But his thoughts made such a din in his head that 
he became almost giddy. 


murmured the repeater, once more 


GROCERY! Oo-oo-ooh! Seven o'clock! To-mor- 

row morning! If he had shouted the ideas in suc- 
cession, he could hardly have done them justice. A 
little town grocery! To handle onions and kerosene 
and two-cent yeast and hurry-up orders! To wear a 
dirty apron and sort over spoiling vegetables! To drive 
an old crow-bait of a horse—he knew Mr. Small’s horse! 
—to deliver things to people’s back doors all around 
town, and have them say, “Why, that’s John Ware’s 
boy! I didn’t suppose he had to work!” Great Scot! 
That wasn’t business; it was—well, it was nonsense! 

He stared at his uncle a long, slow 
minute, incredulously, Then, because 
Uncle Soph looked so grave and sincere, 
he turned suddenly to glance at his 
father. And, all at once, he saw a 
strange thing. He saw that his father— 
his kind, indulgent father—was watching 
him with a queer look as if -he did not 
know Peter exactly as well as Peter sup- 
posed he did and was wondering what 
sort of a person his own son was. Some- 
times people talk more vividly in looks 
than in words; and if ever Peter had 
seen a vivid thing said, it was in his 
father’s glance, which seemed to ask, 
“What will the boy do?” 

It hurt at first. For a moment Peter 
felt as he had felt once or twice in his 
life when a knife he held had slipped 
and cut him—to the bone! But it made 
him shut his lips and think. He stood 
quite still and thought and thought, and 
watched his father’s face slowly change 
from something very much like anxiety 
to something like keen, quick, eager, 
almost unbelievable satisfaction. And 
when Peter had seen that, he turned 
to Uncle Soph and said, “All right. Sure! 
I—how much do I get?” 

And he saw a sudden gleam leap into 
Uncle Soph’s eyes, too, at that. And 
Uncle Soph hemmed and hawed and 
rubbed his chin, for all the world as if 
he had somehow been caught napping. 

“Hum! Ahem! Hr-rr-r!” he grunted. 
“You are—to have four dollars a week— 
till you earn more. If you average— 
H-r-r-r-r !—four dollars a week till Oc- 
tober, you— H-r-r-r!— you win— St. 
Croix! Now, let’s see how game you 
are | 

And Peter knew again, quite as well 
as if it had been told him through a 
megaphone, that he had passed a first 
test in his uncle’s sight, and with some 
credit. And four dollars a week! Well, 
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that might. seem small to some boys, but to Peter it was 
a great deal more than he had ever possessed, all his 
own, before, and he knew he would be very glad to 
possess it. Four dollars would buy many things. 


UT GROCERIES! They were all that he had an- 

ticipated, and more. To begin with, the necessity 
of being at work at seven o'clock involved his getting 
out of bed by alarm clock at a quarter past six, and 
having a hasty breakfast which Tillie provided before 
the rest of the family were up. Then, he no sooner met 
the sharp eyes of Mr. Small, as he entered the door 
of the little corner grocery down the street, than he 
knew that that gentleman was going to be very different 
as an employer from what he was as a salesman wait- 
ing on desirable customers. Indeed, Mr. Small had 
something of a reputation, even among customers, of 
being a “grouch.” He had heard his father speak of 
it, but he had also heard him say that Sam Small could 
be depended upon to do exactly what he said he would 


oO. ‘ 

“T hdd to sweep out this. morning myself,” was Mr. 
Small’s response to Peter’s diffident good morning. 
“Your father said you wanted to work here just as 
any other boy would work, so you'll have to be here in 
time to sweep out before seven.” 

Peter was startled, and incensed. It happened that 
George. Crow and Ben Jessup, who were Mr. Small’s 
clerks, were near 
enough to listen; 
and Peter suspected 
instantly that Mr. 
Small had ignored 
his greeting on the 
principle that it was 
good for a sup- 
posedly high-toned 
youngster to be hu- 
miliated. Moreover, 
here at the very 
start it appeared that 
the hour agreed upon 
for beginning work, 
as he had clearly un- 
derstood from his 
uncle, was not early 
enough. What was 
going to be expected 
of him: 

He came _ very 
close to asking that 
question in.a quickly 
indignant manner. 
Anger at what 
seemed unfair impo- 
sition, and disgust at 
this first unanticipa- 
ted task, welled up 
together in his throat 
in a hot lump that 
he could _ hardly 
swallow. What sort 
of a job was this for 
a boy who didn’t 
have to work, for a 
boy who never had 
worked, for a boy 
who was—well, who 
was—going to St. Croix in the fall? 

But a sudden misgiving at the end of that question 
quelled his impulse. It was to be by “averaging four 
dollars a week,” and by “being game,” that he was to 
win the chance to go to St. Croix. And he had to stop 
and think before he could be sure what he was willing 
to do and say just now. And before he could think it 
out at all, Mr. Small had turned away to an early cus- 
tomer, with a curt sentence of instruction over his 
shoulder to his new boy. 

“Sort over those potatoes,” he said, pointing to four 
bushel-baskets full of brown, dusty-looking tubers. 


O PETER, clad in his old clothes, which his father 
had suggested he wear, sorted potatoes. And his 


second offence against his new employer came when he. 


found no basket into which to transfer them from the 


receptacles already full, and so emptied them upon the» 


floor. 

George Crow, who was tall and dark and rather un- 
friendly looking, like Mr. Small, observed what he had 
done, with half contemptuous disapproval. Ben Jessup, 
short, fair and fat, laughed. Mr, Small came back from 
the tinkling cash register presently to see, and instantly 
to scold the boy sharply for “dumping all that dirt” 
on the freshly swept boards. And Peter had to pick 
the potatoes up again, sweep up the dust they had left, 
and then find a barrel in the back yard to sort them 
into. And he did it with a burning sense of injustice 
that brought him to the verge of rebellion. 

But two things relieved some of the tension on the 
boy’s feelings not long afterwards. The first was that 
he was called suddenly to a pleasanter duty, because all 
the others were busy—to supply young Mr. James 
Glover with a lot of canned goods, with several loaves 
of bread, and other things with which that young man 
and a friend were to start camping that day. And Mr. 
Glover was so pleasantly patient with Peter's first slow- 


ness in. finding things, and looked at him with such - 


entire lack of amusement over the fact of shis aworking 
here as a clerk, that the boy took sudden courage with- 
out knowing just why. And the second source of re- 
lief was the fact that he had started the perspiration 
to running down his forehead and nose and_back; and 
that, with it, some of the sting he felt seemed to. ooze 
out of his veins. oh aie 

After that, trade became suddenly brisk and»Peter had 
several people to wait upon. He had to. grind two 
pounds of coffee in the big mill for one customer; to 
draw a gallon of molasses for another, to take a tele- 
phone order for the William Claridges, to. help unload 
some fresh vegetables from a farmer’s wagon in ,the 


street, and to start the spray going on the lettuce in». 


the banked-up heap on show outside. Some, of. these 
things were interesting; and, as it chanced that. Peter 
possessed an instinct for courtesy, he abruptly. found 
some of the people he served showing a quick. appre- 
ciation of his readiness to please them, He. was a ‘ittle 
humiliated again at Mr. Small’s testy refusal to let him 


-to-a head. 


touch the cash register, and at that gentleman’s insist- 
ence that someone else than Peter should figure up the 
totals of his sales; but he mirtded these things less than 
his first task, and he found himself liking surprisingly 


to find where things were so that he could put his hands | 


on them instantly, and to see customers show real satis- 
faction at his attention to their wants. And he was 
suddenly amazed in the midst of his busy work to hear 
the noon whistles blowing and to have Mr. Smail tell 
ne to go home and get his luncheon, and to “hurry 
back,” ‘ 


E FELT a little embarrassed at the thought of hav- 
ing to answer the first questions of the people at 
home. But when he found that his mother was out to 
luncheon and that his father had telephoned that he 
and Uncle Soph would be late, he was not a little dis- 
appointed at having to eat alone again and see none of 
them. He went back to his work once more with a 
somewhat lonely feeling as a result. He was tired and 
it seemed as if he had been rather suddenly thrust out 
of the comfortable home circle and into work which 
nobody could have quite realized would be so hard for 
him. He began to look forward and see days and more 
days and weeks—yes, and months, of this same sort of 
work ahead, before that time when he could start for 
school. And his hope suddenly wilted at the prospect. 
He stopped before the hardware store of Cross & 


The Horse Suddenly Leaped for the Walk and the Wheel Struck the Curb With a Terrific Jar. 


Holt and stared into the show window there. And all 
at once it occurred to him to question why his uncle 
had not chosen something clean and decent and likable 
for him to do—some place in an office, something that 
was—well, not common and mean and disgusting! Why, 
this hardware store here would have been a better 
place. The gleaming new steel tools in the window 
looked so interesting and clean and attractive. There 
were no unpleasant smells about them, no sticky juices, 
no sprays to turn on, nothing to sort from baskets to 
barrels! Besides, these were things to make windows 
look nice; how he would have liked to fill a window 
with tools arranged in odd fashions to attract passers! 

He stood for some time studying those bright chisels. 
He began to wonder what he would do with them if 
he were given the chance. He found himself remem- 
bering a window display he had once seen in the city on 
a visit there with his father—a window full of hardware 
things in motion, and it suddenly occurred to him how 


' easy it would be to set up a row of chisels and augur- 


bits here and ‘attach a cord belt from them to an elec- 
tric or water motor, so that they would turn in the sun 
and make people look at them. He became quite ex- 
cited about it—till he quite as suddenly turned sick with 
the recollection that it was a grocery he was working 
int! . 


O PETER went back to the grocery with dragging 
feet. Business? Of course it was business, of a sort; 
but it was anything but an interesting game. How was 
he going to tai it through a long, hot summer, while 
other boys were out on the tennis courts or the diamond, 
or off swimming? 
He did not exactly intend to show anyone how he 
felt, as he entered the store again, but almost the first 
thing that happened brought all his discontent stddenly 


““Oh, there you are, young man! How long’a time do 
ygu think you ought to have for lunch?” Mr. Small 
was in a snappy: mood again it seemed, Something ap- 
peared’ to have gone wrong. And Peter, who had al- 
ways supposed ‘that clerks were allowed an hour for 
luncheon, just as laboring’ men were on the streets and 


in factories, and who.knew he had not been gone so 
“Tong as that, vas immediately’of, the opinion that. the 


grocer was venting his spite upon him. He bridled. 
But Mr. Small did not’ stops - 

~ “You took ‘that Claridge order over the phone this 
morning; didn’t - you? Well, why did you write soap 
instead-of soup?., Did you ever hear of people ordering 
soap by the can? _ And you forgot to put Mrs. Canfield’s 
asparagus in with her order that went at noon’ And 
you got- kerosene on those oranges for Lincolns, some- 
hew. I guess you’re one of these boys that don’t pay 
attention to what you’re doing. You’re awful nice, try- 
ing to make folks think you’re -a regular clerk when 


they’re in here, but you’ve got to fill orders the way. 


they're given, and be careful about it, or you'll never 
—make good here!” 


oa 


: | A h 
DETER felt as if. were being scalded, so hot did 
he turn. Quick shame at the mistakes with which 
he was charged came first, but it was almost instantly 
lost in wrath at the scathing tone of the reproof. He 
even doubted a moment afterward whether he had made 
the errors attributed to him. 

“Now go out and get on the wagon with Ben and 
help him deliver. And if you make any more mistakes 
you can just trot around and make ’em good to-night 
after closing time.” 

The irate merchant whirled away to answer the tele- 
phone and Peter had no chance to reply at once. He 
walked toward the door irresolutely; then he saw Ben 
waving wildly at him from the wagon seat and he went 
on out to the curb, slowly making up his mind, He 
stepped on the hub of the wheel and climbed up into 
the seat; and Ben at once let out old Jerry, who was 
restive and a bit skittish despite his raw-boned appear- 
ance, 

Ben did not talk; he was busy with Jerry. They 
turned up a cross street and clattered away at a pace 
that jolted Peter into forgetfulness of anything else 
just then but the necessity of hanging on, except for a 
high, rash, bitter resolve that had formed in his brain. 
He was not going to be treated so by anybody. He was 
not going to work in any such place as an old grocery. 
His uncle had only said that he must earn four dollars 
a week; he could get some other job that would pay 
just as much. He 
would quit! He 
would never go back 
into that store again ! 

But he _ couldn’t 
quit at once, for the 
very simple reason 
that, when _ Ben 
drove across. the 
bridge over the rail- 
way cut and pulled 
up Jerry presently 
before a house on 
the avenue corner 
above, he thrust the 
lines into Peter’s 
hands and_ said, 
“Hold him!” And 
then the elder boy 
seized -a_ basketful 
of groceries and ran 
for the back door of 
the big house; and 
Peter found himself 
busy checking Jerry's 
nervous starts, his 
inclination to nip the 


trees, his vicious 
kicks at irritating 
flies, his general 


restiveness that 
seemed as snappy in 
its way as his own- 
er’s. 

Ben was _ back 
quickly and on the 
wagon again and 
starting the horse 
off at a run for an- 
other customer’s; 
and, almost before he knew it, Peter himself was deliv- 
ering the next batch of groceries to a woman who 
angrily complained to him that she had expected them 
before luncheon. And so, for a more or less panting 
half hour it went, till the hurry-up orders were mostly 
delivered. Then they stopped at a corner almost at 
the edge of town, but near the railway again, and Ben 
took a last load of goods in the heaped-up basket and 
started to make three or four places in a group about 
the cross-roads. And Peter, holding the lines again, 
began to think that his time for departure had come. 


Rite what he was going to say to Uncle Soph about 
J this quitting his first job he did not know; but he 
was going. He laid down the reins, which were at- 
tached at the back of the seat, and let Jerry eat the 
tender, leaves of the nearest tree. Peter guessed the 
harse Would stand if not interfered with now. He 
ok to step down to the hub, He could cut ’cross- 
ots to the bridge from here and walk from there home 
in ten minutes, and he meant to do it. He could be out 
of sight before Ben returned; he did not want to 
explain to Ben. 

But Peter’s guess as to what Jerry might do was 
not in the least like Jerry’s guess upon the same matter. 
Jerry suddenly guessed that he would eat no more 
leaves. He abruptly guessed that he would try again 
one of his quick little starts, with which he was wont 
to remind his drivers that time flies. 

But Peter had not quite stepped upon the hub, and he 
had not let go of the upright that held the top on 
that side. He held on. The horse, finding himself un- 
checked in this newest movement of his, and seeming to 
grasp the fact that he had caught somebody at a dis- 
advantage, wheeled to the middle of the road and 
started instantly to run as he loved to do. 

Peter clung dizzily. Then, suddenly, he saw that he 
was*in an excellent position to jump, to save himself 
and leave the runaway to go his own way. But—just 
as he was on the point of letting go his hold to make 
his spring, the realization of what such an act would 
mean came to him like a flash of light. He would be’ 
quitting—yes, he would be quitting with a vengeance— 
if he left this horse to turn back as he had turned to- 
ward the railroad cut and run as Jerry would presently 
run in a mad headlong plunge straight to an inevitable 
leap off the road at the turn and down to sure death on 
the stone-ballasted track-bed and the steel rails forty 
feet below! 

He couldn’t quit! Peter did not argue the matter; he 
decided with a sure, quick grasp of the fact that, as he 
had been left in charge of Jerry, he was responsible for 
what Jerry did; and only because he had started to 
desert that responsibility had Jerry had a chance to 
start on this run. 

He found it possible to swing back into the seat. He 
picked up the lines and threw his weight back upon 
them, bracing his feet on the iron foot-rail for the 

(Continued on page 33) 


A First of 
April Story 


F IT HADN’T BEEN that there was a life-sized 
picture in Collins’ drug store window of a man with 
half his moustache white and the other half jet 
black, Bango Pike would never have been the victim 

of a weight of worry, of bewilderment, and of fear. 
But for that picture Bango would have earned comfort- 
ably and with moderate ease a dollar and a half a week, 
and would have come out at the other end of his job 
feeling he had got the best of the bargain. As it turned 
out, Bango knew that many times a dollar and a half 
would not repay him for such a twelve hours as but 
few overgrown, thin-legged, yellow-haired, bumpy-kneed 
boys have ever endured. 

The last paragraph is mildly descriptive of Bango. 
Bango Pike! Can’t you see him? That name wouldn’t 
have fitted anybody else in the world but him—but him 
it did fit like a made-to-order kid glove, without a crease 
or a wrinkle. Yot might almost make a common noun 
out of it and say he was a bango pike. Just like you’d 
say a COW was a cow or a lizard was a lizard, or a cat 
was a Cat. 

Bango used to sit with his mouth open, and he was 
known to eat slate pencils! Possibly he didn’t prefer 
slate pencils to pie, but there wasn’t any pie and there 
were slate pencils. And Bango had to eat. Anybody 
will admit it is better to nibble a slate pencil than to do 
arithmetic with it. Also, Bango could wiggle his ears. 
He couldn’t wiggle them when he wanted to, but very 
often he did wiggle them when he didn’t know he was 
doing it at all, When Bango got all worked up over 
something, it seemed as if his ears just had to wiggle, 
so they did. : 

Probably Bango had a number of good qualities. 
Most folks have. However, people were satisfied when 
they discovered one in Bango. When you looked at 
him, it seemed as if one was too many for him to be 
able to manage. But one he did have; everybody ad- 
mitted it: he was kind hearted. Miss Crittenden dis- 
covered it one day, and that, almost as much as the 
picture of the man with the two-colored moustache 
brought disaster to Bango. Miss Crittenden saw him 
one day in the act of removing a tin can from the tail 
of a brown dog with white spots. Anybody will admit 
this is the height of kind-heartedness. If it had been a 
black dog or a white dog, anybody might have untied 
the can. But a brown dog with white spots! 

So, when Miss Crittenden considered going. to Wee- 
hawken to spend a week 
with her niece, she thought 
of Bango. She thought of 
Bango because she owned 
three Persian cats with fool- 
ish eyes and very long and 
very white hair. If she 
went, these cats must be at- 
tended and cared for and 
coddled. But who should 
do the coddling? Whom 
could she trust? 


PICTURE of Bango 

presented itself. She . 
saw the brown-and-white 
spotted dog being separated 
from its misery, and she 
said to herself: 

“Here’s a boy | can trust. 
He will be kind to my kit- 
tens.” 

Which was perfectly true. 
Bango would be kind. As a 
nurse for three cats he 
couldn’t be beat. He would 
go at the job with enthu- 
siasm, and before he got 
through with it he would 
fairly overpower the cats 
with his attentions. He 
would be a regular grand- 
mother to the pussies. 

But Bango was a business 
than, too, so he held out for, 
and finally received, fifty 
cents a week for each cat, 
board to be furnished by 
Miss Crittenden. 

Miss Crittenden went to 
Weehawken March twenty- 
fourth; she promised to re- 
turn April first. Bango was 
left in charge of Pinky and Snow Drop and Cotton Boll, 
which were the names Miss Crittenden had forced on 
the cats when they were too young to do anything 
about it, She took a mean advantage of their youth. 
Either Bango was left in charge of the cats, or the 
cats were leit in charge of Bango, we’re not sure which. 

It came to pass that on the very day of Miss Critten- 
den’s departure, Sam Rogers made an important dis- 
covery. Sam was always making discoveries, and his 
discoveries were always making trouble for. somebody. 
Not real, serious trouble, you understand, but just the 
sort to make the victims wish they had Sam at the far 
end of a buggy whip for a couple of minutes. Sam 
could no more help getting into mischief than Bango 
Pike could help wiggling his ears. 

The discovery Sam made was that it is possible to 
mount a pin in the toe of your shoe. You do this by 
pressing the head between the sole and the upper, leav- 
ing the point to project like the ram of a submarine. 
Also, Sam discovered that the ram was just long enough 
to reach through the crack in the seat in front of him, 


Bango Announced His Discovery of the Pin by Yelling ; 
“Ouch!” at the Top of His Voice. iably. 


where sat Bango Pike. Not only was it.long enough to 
reach through the crack, but also through Bango’s ‘pants 
and into Bango’s. anatomy, 

Bango also discovered something at this very instant 
and announced his discovery by yelling “Ouch-hh-h!” at 
the top of his voice. He also arose to a standing posi- 
tion and clasped both hands over the spot where he 
suffered. 


ISS WHITTER, the teacher, had been a teacher 

long enough to recognize the.symptom. A new 
teacher might have thought Bango had a fit, or had seen 
a ghost, or was having a stroke of apoplexy, but not so 
Miss Whitter. She knew the results to be had. by skil- 
fully applying a pin. She knew Sam, too, and was. in- 
stantly aware that it was a combination of pin and Sam 
that had caused Bango to raise his voice in sudden 
anguish. Her action was prompt. She held no trial— 
asked no questions. 

“Sam Rogers,” she said sharply, “come. forward.” 

Sam kicked the pin out of his toe and advanced 
innocently. 

“Go to the blackboard,” said Miss Whitter, ‘and write 
five hundred times this sentence: ‘I think I’m a very 
smart boy, but I’m not; I’m just a nuisance.’” 

Sam scowled frightfully. 

“Five hundred times,” said Miss Whitter, “and stay 
at the board till you finish, if it takes till six o’clock.” 

Sam began sullenly. At first he harbored a, spirit of 
revenge against Miss Whitter, and planned horrible ven- 
geance which he should bring upon her. But the direc- 
tion of his anger veered to Bango. Bango was to 
blame. If Bango hadn’t yelled, he wouldn’t be in this 
mess, with everybody giggling at him and his ears 
burning red. Bango hadn’t lB according to rule. 
He should have taken the jab in silence, to return it 
later in kind. But the yelled right out. 

“I'll get even with Bango Pike,” Sam declared, and 
when he left the schoolroom 
that - afternoon-- an. -hour 
after the others. had gone— 
his determination was con- 
firmed and reinforced. 
Bango Pike should suffer. 

Sam might have gone out 
and found a chip and then 
he might have balanced the 
chip on his shoulder and 
dared Bango to knock it off. 
Some fellows would have, 
worked. off a grudge after 
that fashion, but not Sam. 
That was altogether too 
easy and obvious, and a 
fight is only a fight, to be 
forgotten as soon as your 
nose stops bleeding. What 
Sam wanted was to make 
Bango squirm——squirm 
worse than he had squirmed 
while he stood writing that 
sentence on the blackboard, 
with the full blast of the 
school’s ridicule blowing 
against his back. Sam didn’t 
know just what form his 
just retribution should take, 
but he had confidence in 
himself and) in cireum- 
stances to furnish him with 
an idea. 


OR DID he suffer dis- 
appointment. 

As Sam went home, he 
saw. Bango Pike sitting on 
Miss Crittenden’s porch, and, 
dissimulating his wrath, he 
stopped and grinned am- 
This was to lull his 

victim into a sense of se- 
curity. Shed 

“Hello, Bango,” said Sam. 

“You come nigh rammin’ that pin clean through me,” 
said Bango, moving sidewise as if sitting. were not alto- 
gether a comfortable posture. 

“Shucks,” said Sam, “I didn’t hardly touch you with 
it. If I’d gone to really stab you, you'd ’a’ known it, 
I can tell you. If I’d wanted to, I could ’a’ jabbed that 
pin into you so far you'd never found it, but.I didn’t 
want to. I never jab folks hard that I like.” 

“Huh!” said Bango. aes 

“What you hangin’ around here for? Miss Critten- 
den’ll chase you off if she catches you. She don’t like 
boys around.” 

“She likes me,” said Bango importantly, and his ears 
wiggled. Sam stared at them interested and tentatively 
moved his scalp and touched his ear with an investi- 
gating finger to see if he could duplicate the feat. He 
couldn’t. 

“How do you do it?” Sam asked with unwilling 
admiration. 


by Clarence 


‘N . The American Boy 


Kkeliand. 


“What rib 

“Wiggle your ears.” 

“I dunno,” said Bango. “TI calc’late it’s a gift. I was 
born that way—but not many is.” 

“What makes Miss Crittenden like you?” Sam asked. 

“Most likely it’s ‘cause she knows I can wiggle my 
ears and other fellers can’t.” As a matter of fact, 
end secretly wondered why Miss Crittenden did like 
him. 

“Come on,” said Sam. 

“Can't,” said Bango. 

“Why not?” asked Sam. 

“Cats,” said Bango. 

“Cats?” asked Sam, unbelief in his voice. 

“Yes, cats,’ Bango asserted. “Three of ‘em. I’m 
takin’ care of ’em while she’s out of town. Git paid for 
it, too.” 

“Rats,” said Sam. 

“Git fifty cents a week apiece.” 

“G’wan.” 

“And all [ got to do is look after them cats.” 

“Don’t b’lieve it. Lemme see ’em.” 

“No, sir. I’m hired to look after them cats, and I’m 
goin’ to look after them cats, you can bet. If anythin’ 
was to happen to them cats while I’m lookin’ after ’em, 
she'd most likely have me arrested or somethin’,” 

“T hain’t goin’ to hurt your old cats. Don’t b’lieve 
there’s. any cats, anyhow. You can’t prove it.” 

“T kin prove it. Three of ’em with hair longer’n 
your’n, and all white. I'll show ’em to you through the 
kitchen. winder.” 


oS ghee WENT ALONG amiably and pressed his nose 
to the window pane and shaded his eyes so he could 
see inside the kitchen. Sure enough, there were three 
cats, each with a private saucer, in the very act of en- 
joying their evening meal. 

“Huh!” said Sam disparagingly, “funny lookin’ cats.” 

“They're expensive,” Bango defended. 

“Huh! Expensive! Say, you come up to my house 
and I'll give you three cats better’n them, Cats hain’t 
expensive. They're about the cheapest thing there is.” 

“Not these kind of cats,” said Bango. “She-got ’em 
out of a circus. They was catched at the North Pole 
or somewheres.” This was a pure product of Bango’s 
imagination, which at best was not too lively, 

“They look sick to me,” said Sam. 

Bango peered in at the cats, evidently worried by this 
opinion. “They hain’t sick,” he declared. 

“They act kind of like our old Tom did ’fore he up 
and died under the kitchen stove,” said Sam, turning 
the screw. “He died from not getting fed right.” 

“I’m feedin’ ’em just the way she told me to,’ Bango 
said, but a look of care was in his eyes. 

“Well, I’ll be gittin’ along,” said Sam. “But if I was 
you I’d be perty careful how I fed them cats; and [ 
wouldn’t be s’prised if they was in for a fit of sickness 
or somethin’. Cats is awful delicate animals.” ' 

He went off toward home quite pleased with himself. 
He knew he had taken the keen edge off: Bango’s satis- 
faction. But he was not satisfied. Bango. must. suffer 
more than this. He must, as Sam expressed it, “get 
what was comin’ to him.” 

One block from Sam’s home was Collins’ drug: store. 
In its window was the life-sized picture of .a.-man with 
half his moustache white and the other half jet black. 
Sam stopped to observe it. It had been there a long 
time, and Sam had paid it casual attention, but this 
time he stopped and scrutinized it with real interest. 
There was something fascinating about it: He won- 
dered how his father would look that way; he won- 
dered how a man would look with half his moustache 
red and half black; he wondered how. a moustache 
would look if there were three colors to it. The idea 
tickled him, Inside he saw Jim Weathers, the clerk 
and an old friend. Sam went in. 

” HAT makes that feller’s moustache two colors?” 
he demanded. 
“Can't you read?” countered Jim. 
“It says somethin’ about Bilkins’ Hair Dye,” said Sam, 
“but honest, Jim, will it do it?” 

“Betcha,” said Jim. “Turn your hair any color you 
want it.” 

“Won't it wash off?” 

“Wash off! Say, the only way to git that dye off’n 
your hair is to cut off your hair. You can’t sandpaper 
it off.” 

“Huh, 
have you?” 

“Did have—but nobody asked for ’em. Dunno what’s 
become of ’em,” 

“Say, Jim, don’t you figger you could find ’em? Hey? 
Say, I wisht I had some of them samples. I’ll bet I 
could use ’em. I'll bet there’s hair I’d like to dye. 
Say, Jim, won’t you sort of take a look around and see 
if you can’t find ‘em? If you will, I’ll do somethin’ for 
you some day. Honest I will. If you'll find me some 
of them samples, I’ll come clost to doin’ perty near any- 
thin’ for you. Say, Jim—” 

“Oh, give us a rest. I'll look for them. You can 
have the whole lot if they hain’t been throwed out.” 

The clerk rummaged around behind the screen while 
Sam nearly pranced off his clothes with impatience— 
but good fortune was with him. Jim unearthed a box 
filled with small envelopes, which were bulging with 
hair dyes of assorted colors, 

“Here,” he said, “take this and git.” 

“I’m much obliged. Say, Jim, you hain’t got no idee 
how much obliged I am. I wisht there was somethin’ 
I could do for you. I'll pay you for this somehow, 


Say, Jim, you hain’t got any samples, 
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you see if I don’t. I’d rather have these samples than 
ioe else 1 know of—and you give ’em to me. Say, 

im— 

“You git,” said Jim, and Sam, still burbling thanks 
and indefinite promises, got. 

That evening Sam spent studying the printed direc- 
tions and experimenting. The directions were easy to 
understand, but the experimenting was difficult. There 
was so little hair to dye. Sam never believed hair was 
so scarce in the world, at least hair available for ex- 
perimental purposes. True, there was his sister’s hair, 
but he felt. with a degree of certainty that any tamper- 
ing with it would result in unpleasant relations with his 
father’s razor strop. Razor strop! There was an idea. 
Razor strop called to his mind shaving brush, and shav- 
ing brushes were made of hair. And who cared what 
ve the hair was in a shaving brush? Certainly Sam 
didn’t. 


UT, CERTAIN as he was that black hair was as 

suitable for spreading lather as white hair, he did 
not omit precautions. Folks have queer notions at 
times. So Sam was very cautious when he abstracted 
his father’s shaving brush, and in the seclusion of his 
room gave it a treatment according to the directions he 
had learned by heart. 

It was perfectly satisfactory. Where there had been 
white hairs now were hairs black as anthracite coal. 
Sam viewed it as a decided improvement. But one 
question remained: was the dye lasting? He tenderly 
laid the brush aside till morning. 

In the morning he discovered that the color was fast; 
he also discovered that his father had settled prefer- 
ences in the matter of hair colors for shaving brushes. 
But, on the whole, nothing but. benefit came to him, for 
his father contented himself with hard words—and 
then threw the brush out of the window. Sam rescued 
it, and so was a gainer by one perfectly good shaving 
brush, which he had no particular use for, but which 
he prized highly. 

That day Sam spent his avail- 
able time getting into the good 
graces of Bango Pike. He chose 
Bango first in the scrub game at 
recess and let Bango play first 
base, a thing Bango dearly loved, 
but was seldom: permitted to do. 
He walked to Miss, Crittenden’s 
with Bango at noon, but did not 
mention cats until Bango himself 
brought up the subject by remarking that they didn’t 
seem to have nothin’ the matter with them. 

“You can’t tell,” said Sam. “Watch ’em close. ’Tain’t 
so much the way they act as the way they look.” 

“Look how?” asked Bango. 

“Well, when a feller’s sick he gets pale, or he gets 
red or he gets spotty. Same with a cat.” 

“These is white cats, and they always keep on bein’ 
. white cats.” 

“Shows how much you know about it. 
Cats kin change color as much as folks. 
‘Course a white cat can’t git pale, but any 
doctor’ll tell you the way a white cat gits 
pale is by turnin’ dark. And it’s worse 
with cats than with folks. When a cat 
goes turnin’ color it’s most always too 
late to do any good.” He wagged his head. 
“And I expect it’s worse with them long- 
haired ones. Stands to reason! A cat 
‘ud have to be sicker to turn long hair 
than she would to turn short hair. It’s 
harder to jump six foot than it is three, 
hain’t it?” 

“T wisht you’d come in and look at 
them cats,” said Bango nervously. 

“Wisht I could, but I ain’t 
able to this noon. My father’s 
got somethin’ he wants me to 
do.” 


ANGO turned in dolefully. 
Sam kept on his way jaunt- 
ily. After school that night he 
walked again with Bango. Now 
he consented to inspect the cats, 
but could do so only briefly. 
He could not, he explained, go 
over ’em to make certain, tke 
they’d ought to be gone over. 
But even his short examination 
’ made him shake his head. 
“Looks to me like this here one’s gittin’ sort of 
yaller,” he said. “It’s faint, and nobody’d notice it that 
wasn’t experienced with cats. Prob’ly you can’t notice 
i 

“T don’t see nothin’,” said Bango. 

“Told you so,” said Sam. “Didn’t expect you would. 
But wait a day or so. Anybody’ll see then.’ 

Two more days of this treatment and Bango was 
willing to see a yellowish tinge in each of Miss Crit- 
tenden’s pets—a yellowish tinge where none at all 
existed. 

“What kind of a disease do you call it, Sam?” he 
asked. 

“There’s diff’rent names for it,” Sam said, fumbling 
around in his mind for some kind of a word to use. 
It came, as aid seems often to come to the wicked. “But 
doctors calls this p’tic’lar disease catalepsy. Cat for cat 
and lepsy for what’s the matter with it.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Bango. “How do cats ketch it?” 

“I’ve heard it comes off’n slate. Slate’s a kind of 
stone. Yes, I mean the slate you write on. Funny 
thing. It don’t hurt folks a bit, but it’s death on cats.” 

“But there hain’t no slate around here.” 

“No,” said Sam, “but you been near a slate. I dunno’s 
just bein’ near a slate would do it. I dunno’s you could 
carry it toa cat. But—didn’t I see you chawin’ a slate 
pencil to-day?” 

“Yes,” admitted Bango. 

“There you are then,” said Sam. “Why, you got 
slate inside of you right this minute. You’ve gone and 
fetched slate near these cats and give ’em catalepsy.” 

Bango sat down limply. “Miss Crittenden’ll come 
clost to goin’ after me with a pitchfork,” he moaned. 

“*Twas perty careless,” said Sam, “but of course you 
didn’t know what you was’ doin’. ’Tain’t got much 
headway yet and maybe we kin stop it. I'll fetch you 


nie Ra cata to-morrow and you kin put it in their 
milk. 


Bango merely looked grateful; words failed him. 


EXT MORNING Sam brought to school a small 

bottle full of pinkish liquid. The color had been 
obtained by the admixture of a few drops of red ink, 
The body of the remedy came from the family pump. 
But Bango accepted it greedily. He regarded Sam as 
a beleaguered garrison might look on an unexpected 
relieving force after days of starvation. 

The prescription appeared to arrest the march of the 
disease. While, as Sam assured Bango, it didn’t appear 
to cure the cats, anyhow it kept ’em from gettin’ worse. 
Secretly Bango believed they were better. They seemed 
considerably less yellow to his eye. 

“This here disease,” said Sam, “gen’rally runs a 
week. Along about the sixth night it either gets better 
or a heap worse. . . . I wisht I’d thought about 
your eatin’ slate pencils at the start. I could ’a’ warned 
you.” : 

“What'll I do that sixth night, Sam?” 

“Dunno’s you can do anythin’. Now, knowin’ about 
cats like I do, maybe if I was left in charge J could do 
somethin’.” 

“Sam,”. pleaded Bango, “won’t you come over and. 
look after ’em that night?” 

“Can't,” said Sam emphatically. 

“Aw,” said Bango, “come on. 
woodchuck I catched.” 

“For keeps?” 

“Hope to die if I don’t.” 

“Um. . . . I'll do it, Bango, but you got to let 
me come alone. I can’t be bothered havin’ anybody 
underfoot. It’s awful careful and p’tic’lar work.” 

Bango would have let Sam 
come alone, or with an army, 
just so he came. His consent 
was sudden and explosive like 
the popping of a ginger ale 
bottle. 

“T’ll do the best I kin,” said 

Sam, “Then we'll leave ’em for 
the night and come early in the 
mornin’ to see how they make 
out.” 
So it came about that on the last night of Miss Crit- 
tenden’s absence, Sam obtained private access to the 
Persian cats. He came prepared to. give fully the 
benefit of his services and wisdom, for in one hand 
he carried a commodious pail, in the other a small box 
filled with samples of hair dye in assorted colors. 
These he left in the harness room of the barn. 


I'll give you that 


NE BY ONE he removed the cats from the com- 

fort of their cushions in the house to the harness 
room. Then he closed tightly the door and mixed his 
prescription. lirst he selected all the envelopes con- 
taining black dye and put them in his pail. He added 
water as directed, and looked with satisfaction on the 
blackness of the fluid resulting. At random he selected 
a cat, grasping it scientifically by the back of the neck, 
and gave it baptism. It emerged dripping inkily, its 
beautiful long hair plastered to its sides; its fluffy tail 
reduced to rat-like proportions. The cat was surprised, 
astounded, horrified. It emitted a wail, clawed Sam’s 
hand frantically and escaped to begin what seemed to be 
an attempt to circle the room as many times as possible 
between then and morning. Sam regarded her admir- 
ingly. 

"Co it,” he cried, “that’s the way to git dried out.” 

He now poured his black dye into a second pail, and 
in the first compounded dye of a beautiful reddish 
brown. Pussy Number Two_ experienced ‘complete 
emersion in this—and joined Pussy Number One. in 
racing against time around the harness room. Sam 
wished he had time to count laps, but he was altogether 
too busy. 

The last cat he treated more artistically. First he 
dipped the portion of her from which sprouted the 
tail. This was in the black dye. It beautified her to 
about her middle. Then he plunged her, meow fore- 
most, into the reddish brown dye until only a ring of 
white showed an inch wide around her body. It was 
splendid. A tri-colored cat was a stroke of genius; it 
marked the most horrible ravages of the disease. And 
Pussy Number Three joined her companions in racing 
about the room. 

Sam sat in the middle and watched. 

- “I'd like to git them cats into a fair race,” he said to 
himself, “where nobody got a head start. I'll bet it 
would be a blinger.” 

When he had drank to the full the joy of watching 
them whizz about him, he went out and carefully locked 
the door. In the morning they would be dry. . . . 

He arose early and hurried to Miss Crittenden’s. The 
cats were safe. in the harness room—dry, appeased, 
docile. Evidently they had forgotten he was their evil 
genius, for they permitted him to carry them back to 
the house without protest. Once in the kitchen he 


stopped a bit to admire them. Without question, they 
were improved. Their hair was as long, as silky, as 
glossy as before, but there was no monotony of white. 
Miss Crittenden should feel 


He really felt virtuous. 
grateful to ~ 

him, especially 
for the change 
he had worked 
in Pussy 
Number 
Three, who was black be- 
hind, white in the middle, 
and a wonderful reddish 
brown in front. Sam coveted that cat. 


T,WOULD NOT DO for him to be 

found there by Bango Pike, so he went out and 
hurried home by devious ways. An hour later he re- 
turned. .Bango was visible in the distance, making for 
the spot, and Sam waited at the gate. 

“How be they, Sam?” Bango panted. 

ag A Se I. dunno. We'll hope for the 
best.” 

“You come last night, didn’t you?” 

“’Course. You didn’t think I’d forgit. 
woodchuck ?” 

“Home. You kin git him this noon.” 


« 


Where's that 


Wr 


They went hur- 
riedly to the back 
door and entered. 
Bango was in the 
lead. As he 
stepped over the 
threshold, he ut- 
tered a fright- 
ened squawk and 
stood transfixed. 


The worst had 
happened ! 
“What. aids at 


Bango?” Sam de- 
manded., 
“They’re worse. 


a 
i 
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“I'd Like to Get Them Cats Intoa Fair Race Where Nobody 
Got a Head Start. I Bet It'd Be a Blinger,” Said Sam. 


< 


They’ve got it bad. Sam, they’ve turned!” 

“Goodness! Not clean, plumb turned!” 

“Look!” gasped Bango, and Sam looked. 

“They’re goners,” he whispered. 

Bango leaned against the wall and stared. Presently 
he spoke. “And she’s comin’ back to-day,” he said with 
the calm of despair. 

Sam waggled his head sympathetically. 

“What be I goin’ to do?” Bango said to himself. 

“Nothin’. You can’t do nothin’. You've got to take 
what’s comin’ to you like a man, Bango.” 

“She gits in on the eight o’clock, don’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Bango. That meant she was in town 
this very minute; in the hack hurrying home to her cats. 
Any second might bring her to the door. 

“Guess. I'll be goin’,” said Sam. 

He departed hastily by the back way. As he darted 
up the alley, he heard a carriage stop before the house, 
and then he experienced to the full the joy of a wrong 
wiped out by vengeance done. 

Bango Pike heard the front door open; then he heard 
Miss Crittenden’s voice calling, “Kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

The cats responded. They arose from their cushions, 
erected their tails into fluffy masts, uttered joyous 
meows and pattered toward the voice. 

“Scat,” Bango heard Miss Crittenden say, “Scat! 
Shoo! Git away from here.” 

Then she appeared in the door and saw Bango. 

“What are these cats doin’ here?” she asked grimly. 
“Where’s my cats?” 

“Them’s your cats, ma’am,” he said faintly. 

“Look like ’em, don’t they. Where’s my cats?” 


shy AYBE THEY don’t look like your cats, but they 
be your cats, ma’am, because there hain’t been no 
cats here except your cats, which was sick and that 
made them look like that. They catched catalepsy, ma’am 
- from slate and they been turnin’ a week, but we couldn’t 
stop ’em and last night was the worst night of all ’cause 
they plumb turned all over like you see ’em, and when 
I got here this mornin’ that’s the color they was, and I 
couldn’t help it except eatin’ slate pencils, and how was 
I a-goin’ to know cats got catalepsy from slate? No- 
body ever told me, and ’tain’t my fault nohow—” 
| “Hush up,” said Miss Crittenden. “What’s this about 
~catalepsy and slate?” 

“Slate’s bad for cats, it gives ’em catalepsy and cata- 
lepsy makes ‘em turn a diff’rent color—” 

“Who up and dyed them cats’ hair?” Miss Crittenden 
demanded. 

“Hain’t I been a-tellin’ you?” Bango said desperately. 
“Nobody colored ’em. It was catalepsy. I et slate 
pencil and fetched slate near ’em and they caught it—” 

eh 8s a Who told you that?” 

“Why, Sam Rogers, ma’am. ‘He knows a lot abou 
cats from havin’ their Tom die of it under the kitche 
stove, and we done all we could to save ’em. Honet 
we did. And ’twan’t my fault about them slate pa- 
cils, ’cause how was I to know—” 

“Sam Rogers, eh? Has Sam Rogers been near tem 
cats when you wasn’t lookin’ on?” 

“Last night, ma’am, which was the worst time a the 
disease, and I got him to come, to see if he could?t fix 

’em so’s they waldn’t 
turn, but ’twan’t io use. 
Spite of all theyturned, 
and I hain’t neyr goin’ 


to look after no more 
cats for nobody. And lots 
of fellers eat slate pen- 
cils without no harm to 
anythin’—” 

“You come with me,” said Miss Crittenden grimly. 

Together they went up the street, Bango sure in his 
secret soul that he was on his way to nothing less than 

(Continued on page 38) 
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CAPTAIN FAIR-AND-SQUARE 


CHAPTER IV. 


UDDY did not enjoy the mdv- 
ing pictures at the Opera House. 
He felt that he wanted noth- 
ing in the world so much as 
to march Carlson before the whole 
school and make him confess that he 
had lied. But as the football captain 
was too big a boy to be handled in 
this fashion, Buddy saw no way to 
win justice. Not for a moment did 
he doubt that the school would be- 
lieve what the captain had said. 

When the pictures were over, Buddy 
followed his mother and Bob to the 
cool outdoors. Bob touched his arm. 

“What’s wrong, Bud?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, there is. You didn’t watch 
that last picture at all.” 

Buddy shook his head. “Nothing’s 
wrong,” he insisted. 

But by the time he reached home 
he began to feel a desire to tell his 
troubles to someone. He went up- 
stairs resolved to go straight to bed; 
yet, five minutes later he found him- 
self sitting in Bob’s room and re- 
lating all that had happened. 

“Let’s straighten this out,” said 
Bob. “Carrots is a ringer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Nevertheless you tried to help the team.” 

“No,” said Buddy; “not the team—I tried to help 
Poole and the school. Carlson and Neale and some of 
the others run things, but the school’s all right. The 
fellows are hke Wally Hamilton—they’re indifferent; 
they don’t understand. Some day they’re going to wake 
up and then there will be no more ringers.” j 

Bob stared across the room thoughtfully. \ 

“So Carlson blames you for the defeat,” he said. 

Buddy nodded. 

“That shouldn’t worry you. Your skirts are clear. 
Why should yon care what Carlson or the team thinks? 
Of course, if you coached Poole and Wally with any 
idea of getting personal glory--~” 

\ “IT didn’t,” Buddy cried quickly. 

Bob smiled. “I know you didn’t. But—” he paused. 
__ Buddy flushed. “You mean I talk as though I’m sore 

out not getting credit.” 

‘Bob put a friendly hand on his shoulder. “I don’t 

ctly mean that either, Buddy. I want to see you 

tltow back your shoulders. I want to see you take a 

ad knock without flinching. And—” 

“And what?” Buddy asked. 

Age? up the good fight,” said Bob. 

A'terwards, as he lay in bed, Buddy wondered what 
Bob Yad meant by the good fight. 

In \pite of what Bob had said about fretting under 
critic, Monday morning found Buddy restless and 
ill at tase. When he started for school, he tried to 
whistle cheerily, but the whistle was a failure. When 
he camé in sight of the football field, he saw with sur- 
prise that the goal posts had been taken down. Under 
the direttion of Poole, boys were carrying the posts 
and the bars into the cellar of the high school. 

Buddy stopped to watch. Arthur Stone nudged him 
in the ribs, 

“Peach of a row this morning,” the pitcher said in an 
undertone. 

Buddy was interested. “What about?” 

“The goal posts. Carlson wanted them left up. 
‘Look here,’ said Poole, ‘you’re boss while the season is 
on, but now the season is over. The A. A. paid for 
those posts and they’re going to be saved until next 
year. I want them down.’ Mackerel! You should 
have heard him. I never knew Poole could put up a 
fight.” 

Buddy smiled quietly. “What did Carlson say?” 

“Huh! He shut up like a clam. You—you heard 
about his speech after the game?” 


his lessons. 
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quarterback on the eleven, and catcher on the nine. 
fall, he attends a meeting of delegates from all the county high schools held at Silvertown High 
School, and a movement is launched for fair play and clean athletics. Although Carlson, cap- 
tain of the football team, attends this meeting, he plays a ringer, Carrots O'Toole, a huckster's 
boy, who is not enrolled in the high school, on his team. Buddy's father is dead, and his older 
brother, Bob, forbids Buddy playing football his first year, so that he may get a good start with 
The tcam needs him badly as quarterback, and Buddy's refusal to play angers 
Buddy, on the sidelines, sees an opportunity to 
help the team, which has been losing games, and he coaches Wally, the center, and Poole, the 
quarterback, on passing. With the new passing, the team wins a game and Carrots compliments 
Poole and Wally on their passing. Poole blurts out that Buddy deserves credit for it. Carl- 
son resents this, and he invents a style of passing of his own which he insists on. 
of the season at Silvertown ends in a bad defeat for Fairview, and Carlson makes a speech to the 
team on the way home, laying the blame on Buddy, for interfering with the passing and teaching 
Wally and Poole a wrong system. 


Carlson, who accuses Buddy of cowardice. 


_ them. So has Poole. 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


BY>* JONES, a freshman at Fairview High School, is the school’s best prospect for 
The week before school opens in the 


Buddy nodded. 

“Well, something has happened since then. He’s not 
very cocky this morning.” 

Indeed, Carlson looked rather forlorn. He had not 
helped with the goal posts. Buddy saw him standing 
off to one side and scowling and biting his lips. 

“That was a fool speech he made,” Arthur whispered. 
“Most of these fellows think he was trying to shift the 
blame on to you. Oh, I know. _ I’ve been talking to 
So has Wally Hamilton.” 

Buddy. went into classes feeling that a great weight 
had been lifted from his mind. Why, he had friends, 
too. Before the noon recess arrived, his worry was 
completely gone. The school, instead of blaming him 
for the defeat, thought that Carlson had invited disaster 
by changing a winning system. 

Twice that morning, in going from one classroom to 
another, Buddy passed Carlson in the corridors. Each 
time the football captain pretended to be interested in 
papers he carried. 

That afternoon, when school ended for the day, 
Buddy found Wally waiting. 

“Carrots and Carlson are on the outs,” the center 
said. “They had a beautiful row about you.” 

* “About me?” Buddy thought his ears had tricked 

im. 

“About you,” Wally said calmly. “Carrots thought 
all along that Carlson made a mistake when he changed 
the passing. But he kept his mouth shut, thinking that 
we might win anyway. Then, coming dome in the 
stage, Carlson made his speech. That got Carrots sore. 
He told Carlson that he was a fool and that he was 
trying to slide the blame on to you.” 

“Did they have a fight before the team?” Buddy 
asked in surprise. 

“Oh, no. It was after the stage had reached Fair- 
view and we had separated. But they got to talking 
louder and louder. A lot of fellows heard them. Carl- 
son told Carrots to mind his own business; and Carrots 
told him if he had let the passing alone there might 
have been a different story. Since then they haven't 
spoken to each other.” 

Buddy felt like pinching himself to see if he was 
awake. This certainly was a day of surprises. He had 
expected the school to blame him for the defeat, and 
instead the school treated him as though he had done 
some mighty good work. Now he learned that Carrots 
O’Toole, of all fellows, had sided with him. Of a sud- 
den he found a respect for the rough-and-ready huck- 
ster boy rising in his heart. It was not that Carrots 
had championed him. Rather it was that Carrots had 


had the courage to stand against his 
friend for what he thought was 
right. 

“I’ve been studying Carrots this 
season,” said Wally. “He’s a tough 
nut, but he’s square. He doesn’t look 
at things the way you do or the way 
Poole does. aot the same, in his 
own way he plays fair.” 

“T guess he does,” said Buddy. He 
could understand now why Carlson 
had let him alone. The football cap- 
tain was afraid that Carrots might go 
on the warpath and tell the school 
what he thought of the defeat. 

That night Buddy brought a glori- 
ous appetite to the supper table. Bob 
gave him a wink. 

“Everything go all right to-day?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What did Carlson have to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

In truth, Carlson was, for the pres- 
ent, thoroughly cowed. Disaster had 
overwhelmed him. Now that it was 
too late, he was sorry that he had 
interfered with the passing. Here 
and there, of course, he had expected 
to find boys who would condemn him. 
But he had not expected Carrots to 
be one of these. Carrots had done 
more than silence him. Carrots had sent him running 
for cover. 

He had planned that as soon as the Silvertown game 
was over, he would hold practice for boys who had 
not been good enough for this year’s team. Poole had 
ruled otherwise, and he had not had the courage to 
argue. He had stood in silence and had watched the 
goal posts come down. He, Carlson, who had a repu- 
tation as a scrapper, had been faced down by little 
Poole. He wondered what in the world the school 
thought of him. 

As a matter of fact, the school didn’t give him a 
thought. It had all it could do to think about Poole. 
No longer was the president of the A. A. a dreamer. 
He had developed overnight, it seemed, into a chap 
who could give orders and get things done. Boys who 
had always made game of him now tried to become 
his friends. 

But Poole, it seemed, wasn’t fishing for friends. He 
had the goal posts safely locked in the high school 
cellar. He quietly withdrew into the background and 
made no effort to trade on his achievement. Boys who 
had expected him to keep doing things, once he had 
started, were disappointed. By degrees he ceased to be 
a wonder. The school settled down into its accustomed 
activities. Gradually the football season was forgotten 
by all save Carlson and Neale—and Neale kept making 
efforts to bring Carlson and Carrots together again. 

Winter came early that year; and with the coming 
of the first snow the high school yawned and prepared 
for a dull season. True, both the senior and the junior 
classes gave a dance each winter and there was always 
a play by the Dramatic Association. But everybody took 
the dances as a matter of course, and nobody became 
excited over the play except the important young people 
who held rehearsals three times a week. Winter, to 
the Fairview High School, was a time of sackcloth and 
ashes. There was no basketball team, no track team, 
no hockey team—nothing but two class dances and a 
Dramatic Association play. 

The February meeting of the A. A. brought the first 
break in the winter’s monotony. Neale was announced 
to read the baseball schedule. For once, an A. A. meet- 
ing was well attended. Neale slowly read off a list of 
games. The last was with Silvertown. 

“So you see,” he said to the students, “Silvertown 
doesn’t think we’re an unclean bunch.” 

There was a laugh. 

“Order!” Poole said calmly. 

Buddy and Wally Hamilton walked home together 
from the meeting. 
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“Foxy Neale,” said Wally. ““He’s”planning to use 
Carrots O’Toole in the box this spring, and he tried 
to find out where Poole stood.” 

“How?” asked Buddy. 

“By making that crack about an unclean bunch. And 
Poole didn’t say beans.” 

“But why should Neale worry about Poole?” 

“Because he’s afraid of him,’ Wally answered calmly. 
“Sounds funny, doesn’t it? Well, it’s true. Neale hasn’t 
forgotten how Poole ordered Carlson aside and took 
down those goal posts.” 

Buddy looked thoughtful. Then he remembered a 
day when Poole had remained in school to search 
through the A. A. constitution for authority to go over 
a captain’s head. 

“No A. A. president ever said who could or couldn’t 
play,” he told Wally. ’ 

“No A. A. president ever took down goal posts until 
Poole did it,” Wally answered. 

Somehow, in that answer, Buddy had a vision of a 
new day that might be dawning at the Fairview High 
School. 

In the week that followed Neale, on two occasions, 
waited outside the school for Poole. And on each occa- 
sion, as they walked off together, Carrots O’Toole joined 


them at the first corner as though by accident, Carrots © 
and Neale seemed to do most of the talking. Poole, for 


the most part, listened in silence. 

These maneuvers passed unnoticed by most of the 
boys. Wally Hamilton, however, was too sharp not to 
take heed. 

“Didn't I tell you?” he demanded of Buddy. ‘“Neale’s 
hoping that Carrots and Poole will become friends.” 

“What difference would that make?” Buddy wanted 
to know. 

“Why, Poole wouldn’t object to a 
friend playing, would he?” 

Buddy smiled. He was sure that 
Wally, for all his astuteness, did not 
know Poole. 

But Poole, apparently, wasn’t trying 
to get together with anybody. Two 
weeks later, when he received a letter 
from Drake, of the Silvertown High 
School, he read it, wrote a few lines 
in ink underneath, and quietly pinned 
the communication to the bulletin 
board outside Principal Minor’s office. 
There the school found it: 


President, 

Fairview High School A. A. 
Dear Sir: 

You are already familiar with 
the movement that has been started 
for cleaner athletics among the 
schools of the county. The base- 
ball’ season is almost here. Will 
your association kindly meet and 
determine just what part your 
schaol will take in seeing that 
nothing shall happen to mar the 
sport? This school will furnish, 
on request; a list of all its students. 

Charles A. Drake, 
Pres. Silvertown High School A. A. 


And under the letter this: 


The- Athletic Association will 
meet Friday next after school. 
Some Poole, Pres. 


Five minutes after the letter had 
been. read, Neale and Carlson were in 
earnest conversation. Wally Hamilton 
smiled knowingly. 

“Here’s trouble now,” he said. “See 
what Drake has done? Offers us a list 
of Silvertown’s students. We ought to 
offer a list of our students.” 

“Well,” Buddy demanded, “why can’t 
wer” 

“Carrots O’Toole,” said Wally. 

Buddy gave a low whistle. So that | 
was it. 

“Poole on one side,” Wally added, | 
“and Carlson and Neale on the other. 
You'll see some fine old wire-pulling 
this week.” 

The wire-pulling, however, was all done by Carlson 
and Neale. They buttonholed boys and held long and 
earnest conversations. Poole resorted to no such tac- 
tics. He went his way, serene and untroubled. Sev- 
eral times boys asked him what was going to happen 
and his answer was always the same—it was up to the 
school, At first Carlson and Neale watched him nar- 
rowly.. Then, by degrees, the anxiety left their faces. 

“They've got the votes,” Wally said with conviction. 
“Poole’s licked.” 

“There’s more to this than Poole,” Buddy said slowly. 

“Is there?” Wally seemed surprised. “What?” 

cane question of whether the school plays fair or 
foul.’ 

“Chowder!” cried Wally. “Neale and Carrots ought 
to hear that.” But, for the remainder of the walk home, 
he was strangely silent. 

Friday afternoon, as soon as classes were dismissed, 
the. students crowded into the assembly hall. Poole sat 
up at the president’s desk. Carlson and Neale saun- 
tered in carelessly. In a few moments Poole called the 
meeting to order. 

He read the letter that had come from Drake. He 
laid it.on the desk. There was a moment of silence. 
Then: 

“Will Rotherham please take the chair?” Poole asked. 

Rotherham, a tall, thin boy, went forward. Poole 
came down among the students, 

“Fellows,” he said, “this: is the biggest question that 
the Fairview High School has ever had to face. It’s a 
question of honor, It isn’t a question of friendship. 
It isn’t something where friends and cliques must stand 
together. It’s bigger than all that. For that reason I 
haven’t tried to influence a single fellow’s vote.” 

Neale flushed. 

“Silvertown has started this fight for clean athletics 
and Silvertown is in earnest. She has offered us a 
list of her students. What are we going to do?. Are 


we going to refuse to tell her who our students are? 
Are we going to have her say, ‘There’s something rotten 
at Fairview’ ?” 

“Quit your knocking,” called a voice. 

“I’m not knocking,” Poole answered. “I’m as loyal 
to my, school as any fellow here. But I want to be 
proud of her, too—and I can’t if she won’t play fair.” 

“Did the football team play fair?” another voice 
asked. 

“No,” Poole answered instantly. 

“You played just the same.” 

“I was the only quarterback the school had,” Poole 
said. “Maybe-it was a mistake for me to play. Any- 
way, I stuck... I said to myself, ‘Some day the school 
will see that this is wrong.’ And now.you fellows must 
see that it’s wrong. Silvertown. offers. us her. student 
list. Doesn’t that sound like fair play? Don’t you 
want Fairview to play fair, too?” ; 

“IT do,” said Arthur Stone. 

“Sit down,” Carlson cried angfily.. Neale laid a hand 
on his arm. Carlson became quiet» Plainly the base- 
ball captain was the leader to-day. ~ 

“That’s all,” said Poole. “It’s up to you now whether 
you go out of this- meeting with your heads held high 
or with your heads hanging.” 

He walked back to the president’s chair. Neale stood 
up. rena 

“I’m going to vote against sending any student list,” 
he said, “and I’m, not going’.to -hang my: head. Why 
should 1? Why should you if you vote against the 
plan? Where did it come from, anyway? From Silver- 
town. She’s got a paid coach. She’s got a big gym 
in the basement of the school. She has her own athletic 
field with a running track and wooden stands. Are we 


“Oh, Sign It,” Carlson Said Impatiently. 


going to let her tell us what we must or must not do?” 
“No!” cried a dozen voices. 


“Anyway,” Neale went on,.“this sending out a list is 
all fake. Silvertown sends us a list. Then a team 
comes here to play. Suppose they tell us their catcher 
is named Marshall. We look up their student list. We 
find a Marshall. That’s all right. But how do we 
know that that catcher’s name is really Marshall? He 
may be a ringer using Marshall’s name. 

“That’s one reason I’m against this. It opens the 
door to a lot of funny work. Let’s go on as we have 
been going. I guess our teams are as square as any 
of the others. And if there’s anything here that needs 
fixing, I guess we can fix it without any help from 
Drake.” 


Neale sat down. Wally whispered that he hadn’t said 
a word about fair play. Buddy nodded, Neale’s talk, 
he thought, was an attempt to make it look as though 
Silvertown was trying to dictate. The baseball captain 
sought to arouse the feeling that the small school often 
holds against the large school. 


In this Neale succeeded. Poole made another plea, 
but few of the students paid any attention. Cries of 
“Vote!” arose. So Poole put the question. Only eight 
boys voted to send a list to Silvertown. Wally Hamil- 
ton stood with the majority. 

Poole took his defeat without comment. As Buddy 
came out of the school building, he saw Carrots O’Toole 
waiting to hear the result. 


The school settled back to await the start of baseball 
practice. Poole notified Silvertown that the Fairview 
High School would not make known its students. He 
flushed as he dropped the letter in the mail box. As 
he saw the situation, Fairview was convicting itself of 
unfair playing. He had an idea that Silvertown might 
cancel its two ball games. 


Instead, two weeks later came this note from Drake: 


President, 

Fairview High School A. A, 
Dear Sir: 

A meeting will be held at Silvertown High School 
Friday afternoon to take up the question of eligible 
players. Will you please send a representative? 

Charles A. Drake, 
Pres. Silvertown High School A. A. 


Poole pondered the letter. 
to Neale and Carlson. 

“T won’t go,” said Carlson. 
any time on that bunch.” 

Neale laughed. “Forget it, 
crazy.” 

But Poole refused to be turned aside. 
ought to go,” he said. 
school isn’t interested.” 

“I’m not,” Carlson admitted. 

Poole flushed. Neale, as usual, tried to bring peace. 

“Let Poole send one of the fellows,” he suggested. 

“T—I could send Buddy Jones,” Poole said hesi- 
tatingly. P 

Carlson looked at Neale. 

“Sure,” said the baseball captain. 
Then, as Carlson looked doubtful: 
Neale added. “He can’t do anything.” 

“All right.” Carlson nodded. “Send him along.” 

The captains. walked away. Slowly a quiet smile 
spread across Poole’s face. 

An hour later Buddy was told of the arrangement. 

“You can go, can’t you?” Poole asked. 
me I can go,” Buddy answered. “What am I to 
dor” 


“T’m not going to waste 
Poole. Drake’s going 


“Somebody 
“It will look as though the 


“Let. him go.” 
“He’s only a kid,” 


“Take part in the meeting.” 

“But suppose they vote on some- 
thing.” 

“Oh!” said Poole. 
ground a moment. 
said. 

Two days later he met Carlson and 
Neale in the school corridors. 

“T have something in my pocket for 
you fellows to sign,” he announced. He 
led them into a deserted classroom and 
produced a paper. They read it: 


He looked at the 
“T’ll fix that,” he 


Leo Jones is herewith named as 
a delegate with power to represent 
Fairview High School at the ath- 
letic conference to be held at Sil- 
vertown High School, 

H, Poole, Pres. Fairview H.S.A.A. 
ew as Sito mie , Football Captain, 
eh Va BRE UAT oa , Baseball Captain, 

Carlson signed without question. 

“With power,” Neale repeated 
thoughtfully. “What does that mean?” 

“We have to give him something to 
show he represents us, don’t we?” 
Poole demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, are we going to give him a 
paper saying we're sending him with- 
out power?” 

Neale scratched his head. 

“Oh, sign it,’ Carlson said impa- 
tiently. 

Neale signed. 

That night Buddy had the paper. He 
showed it to Bob. 

“Ha—ah!” Bob said softly. “Ac- 
cording to this paper, anything you do 
binds the school.” 

“That’s what Poole told me,” Buddy 
answered. 

He felt very big and important Fri- 
day afternoon when he took the stage 
for Silvertown. But as soon as he 
reached the meeting room he felt 
small, indeed. Many of the other 
schools had sent men as their repre- 
sentatives. Buddy felt as though they 
would all laugh at him. 

Instead, he was soon made to feel 
at home. After a time he found him- 
self with Drake. The Silvertown boy 
lead him to one side. . 

“What's the matter with your school?” Drake asked 
with a smile, 

Buddy grew red and looked down at the floor. In- 
stantly Drake had a hand on his arm. 

“I’m not trying to make you feel uncomfortable,” he 
said earnestly. “I know how it is. A lot of the small 
schools don’t understand. This fight for a different 
kind of athletics is something new—they’re not used 
to it. But it’s going to win out.” 

“T know it is,” said Buddy. 

“Oh!” Drake looked at him in surprise. 

“It's going to win out at Fairview,” Buddy add 
“There’s nothing wrong with our bunch.” 

And at that Drake squeezed his arm harder. 
all right,” he said. “Are you with the nine?” 

“Catcher,” 

“Catcher, eh? I don’t think I'll try to do any eal- 
ihg on you.” ‘ 

Buddy looked pleased. “I hope you don’t,” j said. 
“They tell me you’re mighty fast.” 

Drake seemed pleased, too. 

When the meeting was called to order, Bud¢ found 
a seat in the rear. His heart beat faster as e heard 
the pleas for clean athletics. Oh, wouldn't it,¢ fine if 
fellows from his school felt that way? ; 

Presently there was a lull. Drake jumgd to his 
feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we will never get ay place by 
just talking about it. We all know wha we want. 
Let’s cut loose and do something.” 

There were cries of “Good boy!” 

Drake drew a paper from his pocket. “I have @ 
resolution here,” he said. “I'll readwit to you: ‘We. 
the undersigned, working for the cause of clean ath- 
letics, do hereby pledge our several schools as follows : 
First, that no person shall play on any athletic team 
who is not a bona-fide student; second, that only such 
(Continued on page 22 
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“That's the talk!” 


After school he showed it . 
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Whoa, 
boy, this is a saddle, not an avalanche! No 
one’s going to hurt you—there, now! Look 
at Bobbles over there—regular old monu- 

merit! No, no, Pythy boy, don’t look at Damon—he’s 


66 HOA, YOU PYTHY! Move over! 


no monument! There, now—you see? It didn’t hurt 
a mite!” 

Pythias turned a velvet nose and muzzled. gently at 
the slender figure beside him, as it tightened a girth 
with the skill of an old hand, and quite surprising 
strength. Larry, safely perched on a ladder in the big 
barn, watched with envious eyes. 

“No use talking, Bess, you do have a way with horses! 
Pythy minds you better than he does Father. Wonder 
what you could do with Demon.” 

“Don’t call him Demon, Larry. He’s Damon. Oh, I 
know, Father called him Demon because he’s so fast 
and does so love to plunge into the water and swim 
like a streak, and because he can jump anything under 
six feet from a standstill! But he’s not a demon, at 
all. I could ride him, easy enough, if Father’d let me.” 

“IT—pbelieve you could!” answered Larry, slowly. “You 
are never a bit afraid, are you?” . 

“No, I can’t understand why you can’t get over it. 
It most breaks Dad’s heart. If you were a girl, now! 
But a boy, and Colonel Laurence Atherton’s boy at 
that—and afraid of a horse! Aren’t you ever ashamed?” 

Larry blushed, painfully. Then the blush receded, 
leaving his thin face whiter than before. When he 
spoke, it was sadly, not angrily. 

“Don’t, Bessie. It hurts. If you think it troubles 
Dad, what do you think it is to me? Do you think I 
like being a coward? Do you think I like to see you 
ride off to meet Father, leading his horse, and me mop- 
ing here behind, because I’m afraid? Do you think. I. 
like to see the shamed look in Dad’s eyes when anyone 
asks him how I ride? Do you think I like having mes- 
sages coming to you, instead of to me, to meet Pither 
at the train with his horse? I'd give a leg if I could 
just get on Bobbles and go with you. But—lI can't. I 
—can’t !” ee 

His sister looked at him remorsefully. ah 

“I’m sorry, kiddie,” she said, gently. “I know you 
can’t help it! Oh, if only Peter hadn’t stumbled and 
spilled us! I’m sorry!” 

“Don’t call me ‘kiddie!’” snapped Larry, climbing’ 
down. from the ladder, one eye anxiously on Bobbles, 
and walking stiffly away. “I hate girls!” : 


ESSIE said nothing. With a wisdom 
beyond her sixteen years she under- 
stood her younger brother. It was not his 
sister he hated—it was the unconscious con- 
descension in her voice. It was the fact 
that she strode a horse as fearlessly as her 
father, who owned Valley View stock farm 
and had been a lover of and a dealer in 
fine horses all of his life, while he, Larry 
Atherton, was desperately afraid of them 
all. There was ample excuse, Bessie re- 
flected, going over for the thousandth time 
the well-known cause of Larry’s fear. When 
she was seven and he but five, Peter, a 
blooded buggy horse, had run away with 
hem both. She remembered well the wild 
ide, and though she never mentioned it, 
called keenly that she was not frightened, 
ly interested. Then had come the crash 
eter had stumbled, two small children 
shot out of the buggy, the girl to land 
and unhurt in a bush at the road- 
the boy to fall beside Peter, who, 
g in the agony of a broken leg, had, 
upon one of Larry’s little ones. 
had been pinned down and Peter’s 
Pants muzzle had been almost in his face.: | 
In th few terrible minutes until help ar- ||) 
rivedLarry had gone crazy with fear and |, 
Pain, i his leg also had been broken. And |? 
when Ye illness was over, the strained 
nerves \oothed, and the leg as. good’ as 
new, Lary had developed an insane fear 
of hors which he had never overcome. 
_ In vaifhis father’s protests, scolding, pleading, prom- 
ised rew&ds! In vain the scorn of playmates, the ar- 
suments, the demonstrations! Larry couldn’t help it. 
He Just @uldn’t have anything to do with a ‘horse. 
Only withn the fast year or so‘had he consented to 
enter the Mbles, while fearless Bess saddled Bobbles, 
her own private property, and, as in this case, when 
Father had to be met at the afternoon train, - Pythias: 
But touch a horse Larry would not; and -as fof riding 
one— |! . : : 
Bessie remembered, vividly as if yesterday, a scene 
four years ago, when Larry was ten, when her father 
had undertaken to put Larry on Pythias in front of 
im, by force. Larry had cried out once, in: terror. 
Then he had set his lips and held his tongue. And 
her father had looked down triumphantly at her and 


the stableman. But she had cried a 
warning, for Larry had become paler 
‘and. paler, and when her. father had 
tried to make him speak, it was to find 
him speechless and rigid from fright. 
. That had been the last experiment. and, 
on a doctor’s advice, Colonel Atherton 
’ had changed his plan. Instead of being 
impatient and taunting Larry into what were always 
abortive attempts at getting close to a horse, he had 
turned kind and sympathetic. He had refused to 
coerce his son, and though Bessie knew it was a great 
grief to him, had told him, in her presence, that he 
would never force him again. 


“*T SEE you can’t help it, son,” he had said. “And it 

was my fault for ever leaving you two in that 
buggy alone. Only remember, whenever you do feel 
you care to get over this—this obsession—there is a 


‘horse waiting for you, and the best saddle to be found 


at Grangerton’s is yours when you ride.” 

“Poor old Larry!” said Bessie to herself, penitently. 
“T ought not to have said anything. Of course he hates 
it!. But—how can he be afraid of anything as mild as 
Bobbles? You, Bob, pull over! It’s your turn now— 
yes, you've got to have it on. I won’t ride you bareback 


to town. No, smarty, I haven’t any sugar. You get 
too much sugar. Yes, you do—well, you are a beauty, 
anyway! Oh—you Bobbles! Look at your coat! 


That'll never do!” 

Tightening the girth and pushing Bobbles’ nose away 
with a hand as firm as it was tender for the horse she 
loved, Bessie grabbed a currycomb and smoothed out 
the ruffled coat where Bobbles had muddied himself. 
Then, mounting as easily as a boy and taking Pythias 
by the bridle, she walked the two horses out of the 
stable. 

Larry was leaning against a post at the gate. As his 
sister came forward he opened it, jumping quickly to 
one side as Bobbles pressed near to him. 

“You didn’t give yourself any too much time,” he 
said, his face blank of all expression. 

“T didn’t have much to give. The message was late— 
came by a messenger from the telegraph office. The 
‘phone is out of order. What are you going to do?” 

“Guess I'll take the skiff and row across and up 
Goose Creek and fish,” 

“You can’t. Dan took the boat to go to town.” 

“Took the boat? Why didn’t he ride?” 

“Why, don’t you remember? Curtis and two labor- 
ers. are over in the west field, ditching to drain the 
marsh. They have the wagon. Dan had to bring some- 
thing so he took the boat. You will have Valley View 
all to yourself until we get back. And”—with sisterly 
superiority—"‘it’s just as well the boat is gone. You 
know you don’t swim well enough to go paddling about 


fog 


When Damon Saw the River He Needed No Ur2ing to Take It at a Plunge. 


the river alone. ‘Bye. Come, Bobbles, move yourself!” 

And with a smile and a nod, Bessie, Bobbles and 
Pythias moved off, on the two mile road to Riverdale. 

Larry watched them go. He was less disconsolate 
than disgusted. It was perfectly true, what Bessie had 
said. He didn’t swim very well. And he didn’t ride 
at all. He was slender, somewhat under-developed, 
and not very strong. 

“Oh, you chump!” he said to himself, aloud, as soon 
as Bessie was out of ear shot. “Why can’t you be a 
man? Why can’t you straddle a horse and ride like 
Bessie? A horse won't hurt you—horses don’t bite!” 


ARRY wandered slowly away from the stable yard. 
There was nothing to do, Dan, the stable hand, 
had the boat. Anyway, he had no business in the boat 
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without Dad or Dan—he didn’t swim well enough. To 
be sure, he could fish. 

“That's one sport that isn’t dangerous for me!” he 
said to himself, disgustedly. “I don’t happen to be 
afraid a catfish or a bass will bite me in the leg! I 
guess I might as well do that as anything else.” 

He walked slowly to the house, climbing up the steep 
path to the top of the hill and stopping at the top, as 
everyone did, to admire the widespread landscape. 
Valley View farm was beautifully located. Behind, on 
rising ground, were woods. Between them and the hill 
on which the house stood were broad pastures, where 
many horses grazed, little colts running beside their 
mothers, old hacks, half broken down, sent to re- 
cuperate, blooded horses scampering about, manes and 
tails flowing proudly, heavy Percherons fattening up 
after a hard winter’s work in the city. In front of the 
house ran the Potumsic, a broad stream, almost a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. Its banks were lined with trees and, 
at the foot of the hill, was a clearing showing the little 
wharf to which was usually tied the skiff. Across the 
river was the opening of Goose Creek, a tributary. 
Hardly visible, unless one knew it was there, was the 
big wooden trestle over the creek, across which the 
trains came into Riverdale from the west on the tracks 
parallel to the river. Larry turned to go into the house 
when a sound arrested him. Softened by the distance, 
it came sweetly to his ears—the long drawn, musical 
whistle of a train. 

“That’s the down freight,” said Larry to himself. 
“I'll get the glasses.” 

Running into the house, he secured his father’s binocu- 
lars and came out on the porch to watcl: the freight 
go by. The fascination of it never palled. He knew 
just where he could see it first—up there beyond the 
trees, where it swept about a curve in the. hills to 
thunder down the grade and out on to the grey wooden 
trestle. His eyes glued to the glasses, Larry watched 
the iron snake, coal laden, creep around the curve and 
slide down, speed increasing every minute. Then, as 
the engine swept out on the bridge, the whistle blew 
again, and Larry knew that the engineer was giving the 
first warning for the crossing a mile below, where the 
road which lay over the Potumsic on a bridge, crossed 
the tracks. 


as hha Bessie is by—Pythy is such a rattlebrain!” 

he thought. “Always jumping about when a 
train is around. Demon behaves himself, for all his 
nervous energy. No use worrying about Bess, though. 
She can manage a dozen Pythies if need be. I wish— 
oh Dad, I do wish I could too, if only for your sake. 
I know, I know it hurts to have me afraid. I know how 
it hurts your pride. But I—I have tried. And I can’t 
—I—can’t !” 

Shrugging his shoulders, and dismissing 
the useless regrets, Larry secured his fish- 
ing lines and ran down the hill to the 
wharf, to indulge in the sport which had no 
terrors for him. The glasses he slipped in 
his pocket. 

“The express will come along in half an 
hour—Il’ll watch her. Maybe I can see 
Dad, if he waves to the house as he some- 
times does. I hope he had a good trip,” 
he thought. 

Arrived at the wharf, Larry soon had a 
line in the water and sat watching the float 
as it bobbed up and down, and thinking of 
anything but the fishing. Dad—what a 
good Dad he was. He was never impatient 
any more about the riding. The doctor had 
said the fear would wear off in time. Well, 
he hoped so. It was horrible—this having 
to make excuses, and refraining from join- 
ing the many jolly parties of young folks 
who went riding off so often for picnic, for 
paper chase, for excursions after wild flow- 
ers, or just for the fun of riding. Bess 
rode so well, she was always in the fore- 
front of everything. Dad, too, often went 
along and, so Bess said, had as good a time 
as any of the boys. He heard-so much of 
jumping, of races, of trick riding, of tourna- 
ments, when the boys poked spears at dan- 
gling rings, riding under barriers. Of 
course, no one ever said anything. The 
boys and girls of Riverdale understood. 

“They are all polite,” Larry reflected bit- 
terly. “They don’t taunt me to my face, but 
I know they talk. And—and Bess. She—she asked me 
if I wasn’t ever ashamed. Oh, Bess, you don’t know 
how ashamed—how bitterly ashamed I am.” 

Larry bent low over the end of his rod, hiding his 
eyes, though there was none to see. Then, winking 
hard, he straightened up and looked blindly across the 
river. But the blank stare changed to one of strained 
attention and Larry jumped to his feet, hauling the 
glasses from his pocket as he did so. It took but a 
moment to adjust them, and then, his jaw dropping, he 
looked and looked again. 

“The trestle!” he gasped aloud. “The trestle! The 
express—Dad—oh what—what shall I do?” 


S geo PICTURE Larry saw through the lenses was 
one of evil portent. Fired, perhaps, by a dropping 
coal from the freight, the wooden trestle across Goose 
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Creek was burning merrily. Even without the glasses, 
dropped from suddenly nerveless hands, Larry could 
see the smoke and, where the tree shadows made a 
patch of darkness, the hungry red and yellow of flame. 

“What shall I do? Warn—how? Telephone—out of 
order! I can’t swim it—boat gone—run down and over 
the bridge—no time for that—express due to pass at 
one fifteen—it’s five minutes of, now. I can’t swim. I 
can’t—swim! Send someone—oh, there’s no one to 
send! No one at home but old Molly—Dan—Curtis— 
the men—Bessie—all away. I must swim it—I must— 
I—No. I éan’t swim a quarter of a mile. Even if I 
could swim well, I couldn’t do it in time. I—” 

That was the moment when the strange new thought 
formed in his mind and Larry paled a deadly white as 
it came. 

“But Demon can swim! Demon can—” 

Larry covered his face with his hands. As if in a 
moving picture, he looked through the closed eyelids 
and saw himself run to the ,barn, throw a bridle on 
Damon, touching the horse to’ make him move over, 
saw himself jump to his back, felt the shuddering fear 
of the crawling muscle beneath the silky skin, visioned 
himself riding Damon to the river, plunging in, swim- 
ming across and warning the train. © 

“Oh, no! No—no, I tell you—no! I can’t—I can’t 
do it! He would throw me—he would drag me—he 
would—oh, I can’t. I—can’t!” 

But there was another vision, and Larry saw it 
clearly—too clearly. It was of an express train, un- 
warned, tearing down the grade, thundering out, brakes 
all on, too late, into that burning trestle. In his ears 
were the roaring, thundering crash as the engine piled 
through the weakened timbers, the shrieks of those who 
died and the moans of those who wished they had. He 
saw the horror when the burning bridge set fire to the 
wreck and the prisoned men and women and children 
within the cars cried out for help, for release. Clear 
before him was this phantasm of the mind, and it 
showed his father, injured, killed; perhaps worse than 
that, left alive but caught, to burn helplessly, to death. 

“While I stand here and shudder at a horse!” 


IKE a whip lash on raw skin the thought turned 

him round and sent him bounding up the hill. It 
seemed to him that he moved very, very slowly—as if 
his. imbs were lead, his strength drained from him. 
But every nerve was taut and every muscle strained, 
and when Larry reached the stable there was no instant 
of hesitation. He knew where the bridles were—he 


knew, from having watched a thousand 
times, how to put one on. He shook 
one from its peg and slipped it over 
Damon’s head -without a quiver, though 
his flesh shrank from the contact and 
his hands trembled when the great horse 
turned a mild brown eye in which the 
sleeping fire burned dimly, to see who 
came thus running to disturb his placid 
rest. 

In unconscious imitation of his sister, 
Larry spoke to Damon. 

“There, there!” he said. “It won’t 
hurt you—I won’t hurt you—I won’t— 
oh, Damon, don’t pull away—it’s for 
Dad, Damon—it’s for Dad! So, now, 
boy, just a minute—there, now! There!” 

The last strap buckled, Larry, his face 
twitching and his flesh cringing with the 
terrible fear that would not down, led 
Damon to the stable door. It was no 
graceful, practiced spring he gave, but 
rather a wild scramble, in which mane 
and neck served as hand-holds, to Da- 
mon’s indignation. But, though the 
hands on the bridle were awkward and 
the knees which gripped the bare sides 
shook with a sick fear, there was noth- 
ing indeterminate or vacillating in 
Larry’s actions. 

‘“Now, boy, hurry—oh, hurry! 
Damon. Get up there. Get up!” 

Damon was not used to exci.able boys who scrambled 
on to him as they would to a woodshed roof. But he 
knew what a shaken rein meant and he knew that some- 
thing was expected. And down hill was the easiest 
way to go. Down the hill they flew, Damon at a trot, 
a canter, then a wild gallop. His ears flew back and 
the sleeping fire in his eyes awoke. He was no longer 
Damon, blood brother to Pythias, but Demon, the horse 
that Colonel Atherton would let no one ride because of 
his uncanny speed and his strange love of water. When 
Damon saw the river, he needed no urging to take it at 
a plunge. 

Larry hung on as best he could. It was instinct more 
than reason which led him to throw both arms about Da- 
mon’s neck as they thundered over the wharf and down 
into the water. But if Larry was not a good swimmer, 
nor a strong one, he had no fear of the water and the 
ducking he got and the mouthful of water served, curi- 


You've got to do it, 


They Sped Down the Track Toward the Speeding Express. 


ously enough, rather to calm the nerves stampeded into 
vibrating terror by this thing he had done, than to add 
to that fear. 


AMON rose snorting, swimming strongly. Larry 

let go his clutch about the great neck and sat quiet. 
His eyes were fixed upon the column of smoke, but he 
pulled gently on the right bridle rein, and coaxed Da- 
mon into swimming up stream, a diagonal course which 
would bring him to the shore above Goose Creek. Larry 
had had a shadowy idea that he might, perhaps, do 
something to put out the fire. But as they came to the 
center of the river, he saw that it was well beyond any 
effort of his, bucketless, blanketless—was, indeed, 
spreading rapidly over the whole trestle, hungry tongues 
of flame licking the dry wood and catching hold in- 
stantly where they licked. 

“It’s up to—me—us—to ride up—the bank—and warn 
—the engineer!” he said aloud, jerkily, his words timed 
to the steady thrust, thrust of the powerful legs 

(Continued on page 19) 
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to Right—Vincent Astor, William Averell Harriman, Michael Cudahy, Allan Ryan. 


\merican._ Business 


ew Play Day. 


Juniors in — 


OW MANY BOYS have longed for a motor boat 

or an automobile or something equally expen- 

sive which they knew their fathers could not 

possibly afford to buy for them? And how 
many of these boys have exclaimed, rather pettishly 
and with decided unfairness, “Oh, I wish my father 
were a millionaire!” 

It must be admitted that to be the son of a man with 
millions sounds wonderfully alluring. The boy has vis- 
ions of nothing except play days, all the money he can 
spend and everything his heart can desire. But the boy 
who thinks it is all play and sunshine and spending 
money for the millionaire’s son of to-day is very much 
mistaken. 
millionaire’s son. 
sons of men whose fortunes run up into many millions, 
men who are great personages in the business life of 
our country, and every one of these sons has, or has had, 
a much harder time of it than does the son of the 
average working man! 

I know that it sounds impossible, but it is quite true. 
These sons of very rich men do have motor boats and 
automobiles, but do not think they have all the money 
they can spend. Far from it. They have, when young, 
a certain allowance, and it is not large. I know of many 
cases where the sons of storekeepers, lawyers, doctors, 
and the like, have more spending money than some of 
the sons of men whose incomes are from one to five 
thousand dollars a day! 

The rich men’s sons of to-day, the young men who 
are just forming the juniors of our great American 
business interests, had a very hard time of it for years. 
They had nurses and governesses and tutors watching 
over them carefully when very young. They could 
eat only certain things. They had to study far more 
hours each day than the ordinary boy does. In fact, 
little Johnnie Smith and little Sammy Green, who had 
snowball fights in winter and got their feet wet several 


He doesn’t know much about the life ofa’ 
There are probably fifty or more. 
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times a day and went catching frogs and sneaked in 
swimming and stole apples, really had twice the fun that 
the little rich boys had. 

And later these rich boys were trained, and trained 
hard. Their-father§ drilled it into them that in time 
they would have to take upon their young shoulders all 
the responsibilities of gigantic interests. Many of these 
boys’ fathers own interests. which supply work for thou- 
sands and-hundreds of thousands of people, and supply 
food and metals and other things for half the world. 
Think ‘of -the ‘responsibility of it! No, indeed, it is not 
a “cinch”-to be the son of a-wise millionaire. And most 
millionaires are wise, or they wouldn’t be millionaires. 


T USED TO BE SAID that it was only three gen- 

‘erations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves. This 
meant that the man who worked hard and built up his 
own fortune by taking off his coat and “digging in” 
generally had a son who spent all his money in idleness 
and riotous living, and this son’s son had to take off 
his coat and, like his hardworking grandfather, go to 
work to make his own fortune. But things are differ- 
ent in these days. The sons of rich men are trained to 
care for money, trained in their fathers’ business so 
that should their fathers die, they may be able to step 
in and continue the work, aided by competent assistants. 
Other young men, when they get through college, begin 
to work their way up so they will know all the ropes 
of their fathers’ business. Many a young man who is 
heir to millions, has worked side by side with sons of 
poor laboring men, and worked quite as hard and for 
the same wages. 

The juniors in American business to-day are making 
a splendid showing. Never in the history of the coun- 
try has there been so great a number of able young men, 
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sons of millionaires, who have worked and are now 
working hard—much harder than the average young 
chap who has quit school and gone to work to support 
himself. 

Take Junius Spencer Morgan, son of J. P. Morgan 
and grandson of the original great financier, the late 
J. P. Morgan. He gets down to his father’s office of 
Wall Street every morning at nine o'clock, and h 
works there until five. This young man never idle 
away his time. While thousands of poor boys we 
spending their week’s wages in an evening, he y 
studying. And he must work many years before* 
will begin to have a life of ease. But when he & 
through his training he will know all there is to PW 
about banking and finance. When he went to Har™@: 
he lived a quiet, studious life. It can never bé#!© 
that Junius Morgan got through because of pirich 
cwngy He got through because he plugged and p88° 

ard! 


Mee John Jacob Astor lost his life on thd itanic, 
he left a boy not quite twenty-one years d. This 

boy, Vincent Astor, became one of the riches boys 

the world. His fortune was about three hudred mil- 

lion dollars. A good many people—but only-hose who 
did not know—looked for him to “cut a wde swath 

down Broadway, but no such thing happerd. Young 
Vincent Astor at twenty had had few pliy-days. and 
many study hours, and when his father died the training 
that the boy had been getting for the previous six years 
gave him high rank among the juniors in American 
business. He stepped quietly into the work of manag- 
ing his great estates. When in New. York he 1s at his 
downtown office from nine until three every day. W hen 
at his country estate he works four days out of the 
week, not only overseeing his great farm, but endeavor- 
ing to better the farms of others and to increase In- 
terest in agriculture. He is a normal, healthy young 
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man, and fond of clean sports, but’ as for what most 
boys of twenty or twenty-one call “fun,” he has had 
time for very little. 

When the late E. H. Har- 
riman lay dying, his oldest 
.son, William Averell Harri- 
man, was working as a 
chain-bearer for some sur- 
veyors on the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad, and his pay 
was fifteen dollars a week. 
He had to pay his board out 
‘of this, and buy his clothes! 
This boy had no soft time 
of it. After his schooling 
and college, Ex-Judge Lov- 
eit, head of all the Harri- 
man lines, Julius Krut- 
schnitt of the Union Pa- 
cific, Oliver Ames, Henry C. 
Frick, Marion Hughitt, Otto 
H. Kahn, Charles A. Pea- 
body, William Rockefeller, 
and Frank A. Vanderlip, each 
took the boy and gave him 
special training. Despite his 
few years, he is to-day, 
thanks to his very hard 
work, one of the most able 
and skilied young men in 
railroad affairs. 

When Anthony N. Brady 
died, the majority of people 
were surprised to know that 
he had left two sons, Nich- 
olas F. and James Cox 
Brady. You may be sure 
that these sons were very 
quiet chaps or the public 
would have heard of them 
long ago. They went to 


Junius Spencer Morgan. 


Yale and during vacations they worked in their father’s. 


office. Then, when their father died suddenly, they 
found themselves masters of one hundred million dol- 
lars and directors in more than forty of the biggest 
concerns in America. Thanks to their thorough train- 
ing, they were able to take up their father’s work where 
he laid it down. 


MONG THE FIRST of the sons of rich men 

who learned to take care of fortunes was W. H. 
Vanderbilt, son of Cornelius Vanderbilt, the first. He 
was taught by his father to preserve and. build up by 
conservative investment the ninety millions left to him. 
He so far succeeded that when he died he left to Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and W. K. Vanderbilt the original 
ninety million dollars and was able to bequeath from 
ten million to fifteen million dollars to each of his 
other children. 


Tames Stillman took the presidency of the City Bank. 
James Stillman, Jr., is now vice-president of the bank 
and an example of what the sons of rich men have 
become. He has been brought 
up in business with the great 
central idea of preserving that 
which the elder Stillman cre- 
ated. Personally, he is per- 
haps not so retiring as his 
father, but he has many of 
the characteristics of the older 
man. 

Of the oil fortunes, it is 
likely that much of the estate 
of John D. Rockefeller will 
be preserved in the form of a 
public trust. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., resembles his fath- 
er in his philanthropic aims. 
It hardly seems possible that 
this fortune will be scattered. 

Percy Rockefeller, son of 
William Rockefeller, is much 
like his father in some re- 
spects. The older man’s in- 
tuitive knowledge of realty 
values seems to have been in- 
herited by the younger, as 
well as his courage and de- 
termination. 

There were more heirs to 
the Gould fortune in the sec- 
ond generation after its mak- 
ing than perhaps to any other 
great American estate. George 
Gould, the eldest, took up the 
burden of conservation. He 
was taken into his father’s 
office when eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age and taught 
those great lessons of rail- 
road ownership which were later to make him one of 
the men to be reckoned with in the traffic business of 
this continent. He took care not to jeopardize the 
original seventy-five million dollars which his father 
left, and which has, under his trusteeship, grown to 
about one hundred and twenty million dollars. King- 
don Gould, the first son of George Gould, is looked 
upon as the young man into whose charge will come 
the further care of the Gould fortune. 


N ALLAN A. RYAN, the oldest son of Thomas For- 

tune Ryan, one finds a very aggressive young man 
who has already branched into business ventures of his 
own. And at the same time, one finds a son very like 
his father, even to a great interest in politics, in which 
the elder man has been a considerable power. Young 
Ryan is at the head of several big manufacturing con- 
cerns and is pushing ahead with the vigor which char- 
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acterized his father. 

Michael F. Cudahy was carefully prepared for the 
position which, at the age of twenty-nine, he holds as 
general manager of the big Cudahy meat packing plants. 
When he was about eighteen, he spent a year learning 
the packing business from the bottom, by doing the 
actual work required of the laborers. Then, after grad- 
uation from college, he was drilled in the work of every 
department of the office. 

The First National Bank will some time be in the 
hands of George F. Baker, Jr., son of the man who 
has brought the institution to its present prosperity. 
The younger Baker is very like his father, whose keen 
judgment seems to have descended to him. 

August Belmont, Jr., started to learn the banking 
business in his father’s banking house by doing messen- 
ger boy duties for the first three months at three dol- 
lars a week. Then he was promoted to a small clerk- 
ship at eight dollars a week. Although very young, 
to-day he has won recognition for his keenness and 
insight in matters financial. He has now been admitted 
to partnership in his father’s bank, but you may be sure 
he earned it. 

Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., began as a railroad apprentice 
in the Chicago office of the Illinois Central at fifteen 
dollars a week, and made good with such rapidity that 
six years later he was an active director in many rail- 
road properties. 


OBERT HOLTON GILLETTE, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, William Ziegler, Horace Havemeyer, Walter 
Hill, Ogden Mills, and Lawrence White are but a few 
of the sons of millionaires who are now representative 
juniors of American business, and they gained their 
success not through their fathers’ millions, but through 
a combination of their father’s sound common sense and 
their own ability to 
work hard— very 
much harder than 
any poor boy who 
ever sat around and 
wished he were the 
son of a millionaire. 
And so it is that 
the juniors of to-day 
in American busi- 
ness had to. work 
for their success. 
When you see or 
read about these 
oung sons of mil- 
ionaires, do not 
turn up your nose 
and say, “Pouf! 
Anybody could 
“make good whose 
father had millions.” This is not true. Remember that 
these boys had the right kind of stuff in them at the 
beginning. They were not afraid to work and that is 
why they are the juniors in American business to-day. 


Kingdon Gould. 
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How Panchitc Saved His Father 


sé IE STILL, BLANCO,” whispered Pan- 


chito, a dark-skinned, black-haired Mex- 

ican boy of fifteen to his mule, which 

at a command had dropped full length 
upon the ground. 

Cautiously the boy raised his head above the 
mouse-colored side of the mule, which blended 
to such a degree with the sun baked alkali flats 
that even at a short distance they could not be 
seen. 

“Colorados,” murmured Panchito, whose keen 
eyes detected the outlines of fast moving figures 
out on the desert-like waste, broken here and 
there by a dry arroyo, or a few rolling foot 
hills. “Woe be to you and me, Blanco,” he. 
continued, “should they overtake us. Truly do 
they deserve the name of red, for behind. them 
they leave a trail of blood.” 

Not until the objects had disappeared did the 
boy bid his mount arise. Then, when the ani- 
mal was on its feet, Panchito vaulted into the 
saddle and swiftly rode away. He did not stop 
until his home, a low, flat-roofed, adobe build- 
ing, was reached. 

“What is it, Panchito, my son?” asked his 
mother. “You seem greatly agitated, and I no- 
“a you have not taken the saddle from your 
mule.” 

“The Colorados, madre mia. They were many 
and riding fast toward the west.” 

“Toward the west, my son, you are sure?” 

“Yes, madre, for did I not see them disappear 
against the setting sun?” 

“Then they are headed for Paso del Norte, 
of the Sacramento Mountains,” said his mother 
gravely. “It is through this pass your father 
is to come with food.” 

“Madre,” exclaimed the boy impetuously, 
“then it is I that must warn my father. It 
would go ill with him should he be captured by 
the Colorados. Even the great revolutionary 
leaders ave no control over them.” 

“No, no, I would not allow it,’ cried the 
bai in alarm, and she hugged the boy to her 
breast, 

“But father,” pleaded Panchito. “Think what 
will happen. With Blanco, and knowing the country 
as I do, it would be an easy matter for me to ride 
through the short cuts and be well within the pass be- 
fore midnight. It is not likely they will travel at night. 
Should they, I can go with their band and in the dark- 
ness I would appear one of them.” 

“No, no, Panchito, my son, I could not think of it.” 

“Listen to me, mother mine, listen to your Panchito,” 
said the boy gravely. “Food we have none, for was 
not the last bit of maize ground this morning and did 
not the Colorados take our few head of cattle on their 
last raid? It is not likely they will come this way again, 
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As Panchito Gazed Upward a Horse With a Rider Spran2 Across the Arroyo, 


for they know we have nothing. I must go, not alone 
for father, but you, mother, and the children.” 
“Go, then,” sobbed the woman, “God be with you.” 


oy geo tage Panchito embraced his mother and the 
children. Then he vaulted into the saddle and rode 
away, bravely waving his sombrero. 

“Watch thy steps well this night, Blanco,” muttered 
Panchito, while he skilfully guided the wiry little animal 
toward a range of mountains, now showing indistinctly 
in the fast gathering night. 

Blanco’s unshod hoofs made scarcely a sound as he 


bounded swiftly along. Suddenly the long ears 
were thrown forward and he stopped abruptly, 
his intelligent eyes gazing straight ahead. 

“What is it, Blanco? Your eyes are better 
than mine, for I see nothing. Shall we lie 
down?” asked Panchito. 

By animal instinct the mule went to its knees 
and the boy stepped from the saddle. Blanco 
dropped to the ground in order to allow his 
young master to conceal himself behind his 
broad _ back. 

Presently the dim outline of two figures could 
be seen; and as they came closer, Panchito saw 
they were mounted men. Their voices reached 
his keen ears and from their remarks he knew 
them to be Colorados, scouting for their chief. 

Panchito’s heart beat violently when he saw 
the horses stop. Then he heard a voice say, 
“What is that over there, comrade?” 

“Over where?” came a growling reply, “I see 
nothing.” 

“There, Juan, there in the direction my finger 
points. Can you not see it?” said the first 
speaker sharply. “Caramba, you have eyes like 
an old woman,” 

The man addressed laughed as he said, “It is 
so, itis so. Ah, now I do see it, but it is noth- 
ing—dead burro most likely, or probably an ant 
hill. You are nervous to-night, or does the 
ghost of Don Frederico, whom you murdered 
yesterday, haunt you? Let us be moving, for 
the night is cool and the way long.” 

Two sharply spoken oaths came to the lis- 
tening boy’s ears as the men commanded their 
horses to go on. 

When they were lost in the darkness, Pan- 
chito bade the mule arise and while he gently 
stroked the animal’s head, he softly whispered, 
“It is good I have you with me this night, 
Blanco. With you, my pet, there is little to 
fear.” 

Panchito sprang lightly into the saddle and 
ordered the mule forward. With mind alert, 
he watched carefully the trail ahead, while his 
ears caught every sound. He had traveled 
scarcely a mile when the bridle reins were pulled 
up sharply. The crack of a rifle floated out over the 
plateau. He wheeled in his saddle and his keen eye 
detected spurts of flame back on the trail over which 
he had just ridden. Following these came reports in 
rapid succession. 

For an instant only did he hesitate, then he dug his 
heels into the sides of the mule and the animal bounded 
forward into a sharp run. 

“They come this way, Blanco,” said the fad sharply, 
“you must outrun them.” 

With forelegs stiffened and his hoofs ploughing into 
the ground, Blanco came to a full stop. His ears were 
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thrown forward and his heaving sides quivered. Pan- 
chito’s gaze followed the mule’s. His heart jumped into 
his throat when he saw indistinctly hurrying figures, 
which passed between him and.a white chalky ledge. 
There was no time for thought, and while his hand 
swung Blanco off the trail he dug his heels into the 
mouse-colored sides. Not more than a hundred yards 
had been covered when, directly in their path, was a 
*# dry arroyo, whose almost. perpendicular sides sloped 
: downward to a béd of sand some eight feet below. 
* “In the arroyo,” snapped the boy, “there, Blanco, we 
will be out of sight.” Silently Blanco launched himself 
into space and gently alighted on the sand below. 


HE rattle of firearms, accompanied by the hoarse 
shouts of angry men, could be heard clearly, and to 
the excited mind of the boy seemed almost overhead. 

“T must see, Blanco, I must see,” exclaimed Pan- 
chito, and suiting the action to his words, he raised him- 
self in the saddle and stood erect, his head extending 
a few inches above the edge of the arroyo. 

For a full minute he gazed across the plateau and 
wondered. “This is strange, my pet, I cannot under- 
stand why there should be fighting,” he continued. 

“They are swinging this way, Blanco, and we must 
find a hiding place,” explained the lad when he had 
dropped into the saddle. 

Scarcely had they arrived at a narrow place in the 
arroyo when their attention was attracted by the pound 
of hoofs on the hard ground, coming rapidly toward 
them. As Panchito gazed upward, his puzzled mind 
trying to comprehend, a horse with a rider sprang 
across the gully. Others followed in rapid succession. 
Then, as a horse was directly 
overhead, the figure of a man 
was seeti to lurch from the 
saddle and fall into the ar- 
royo a short distance frora 
where Panchito was sitting 
upon his mule. Self-preser- 
vation was the boy’s first 
thought. 

He sprang from the saddle 
and hastened to the side of 
the man, lying face down in 
the sand. With trembling 
fingers he forced his hand 
within the man’s shirt, over 
his heart. : 

“Dead!” muttered the boy, 
and his face whitened as he 
quickly withdrew his hand. 

The figures that had been 
passing overhead ceased. The 
thud of horses’ hoofs was lost 
in the distance, while the re- 
port of firearms had slack- 
ened considerably. “Blanco,” 
said the boy, “this man’s 
weapons wiil’l take with me, 
for it is possible | may have 
use of them.” He took the 
rifle from the dead man’s fin- 
gers and slung it over the 
horn of his saddle. Panchito 
also loosened the wide cart- 
ridge. belt and buckled it 
around his own waist. 

“Now, Blanco, we must be 
on our way.” He quietly 
placed his foot in the stirrup 
and mounted. The mule was guided to a narrow place 
in the arroyo a short distance ahead. 


OR a short half hour Panchito headed his mule to- 
ward a narrow gorge known only to a very few, sel- 
dom used by any and only those afoot. He was confident, 
however, that the sure-footed Blanco could pass without 
accident and well in advance of the Colorados. 

A rifle shot dead ahead caused the boy to draw rein. 
He looked anxiously for a place to hide himself. Noth- 
ing met his gaze other than a few cactus plants. More 
shots followed and with. blinking eyes the lad saw that 
they were in the direction he wished to follow. 

“Where now, Blanco?” breathed the mule’s young 
master, “where now? To go ahead we cannot, and to 
go back—” His thoughts were interrupted by the faint 
sound of a bugle in the rear. 

“Blanco, what is it?” cried Panchito in alarm. “It 
still puzzles me. It is all so strange. Ahead are flashes 
and reports of firearms, while in our rear is the sound 
of a bugle. There is no place to conceal ourselves; no 
way to run. To the right is Paloma Arroyo, which it 
is impossible to cross at this poiat, while to the left 
is still another large one. It is here we must take our 
chances. Lie down. Lie down. The horses will not 
trample us, for they desire a firm footing.” 


Lying by the side of the mule, its young master; 


stared with eyes filled with fear at the oncoming figures. 
“Not only am I in their path,” he thought, “but it is 
within a few feet of me that they will clash. eet 

A bugle sounded the command to fire. Spurts of 
flame showed both front and rear. Closer they came, 
until all around the boy was a whirling mass of cursing 
men and plunging horses. 

Hoarse shouts arose above the clatter of firearms, 
another bugle sounded the order to cease firing. Amid 
violent oaths and hurried explanations it was learned 
that the clash had been between two companies of 
Colorados of the same band, who in the darkness had 
taken the others for enemies. 

“Up, Blanco, up!” shouted Panchito, The mule arose 
to his feet. The youth bounded into the saddle and 
looked in vain for some avenue of escape. 

Surrounded as he was, by angry and excited men, he 
could gather an explanation of what had happened from 
the time he had guided his mule into the arroyo, The 
two men who had passed him early in the evening were 
taken for enemies by a band of Colorados on their way 
to the rendezvous near Paso del Norte. 

They had fled and were making a good escape when 
fast-riding figures seen in the distance made them 
change their course. They turned out to be another 
band of Colorados who immediately gave chase. Fir- 
ing over their shoulders and digging the spurs into the 
sides of the horses they rode, the two men had suc- 
ceeded in bringing down several of their own comrades. 
They themselves were shot by the pursuers. 


This chase, from what FPanchito could hear, had 
been a long one.. The men, finding out their error, had 
hurried their mounts toward the Paso del Norte, where 
the boy saw the clash. 

_In the confusion, Panchito was taken for one of the 
Colorados and ordered to assist in. caring for the 
wounded and dead. He was anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity to guide his mule through the excited, 
shouting men and be once again on his way to the pass. 

“Here, you on the mule. Move back of your saddle 
and take this wounded man in front;” bellowed a tall, 
dark-skinned Colorado. 
ting ranchman’s suit, bountifully decorated with silver 
buttons and well polished silver chains. Upon his head 
was a wide-brimmed sombrero, heavily laden with flow- 
ered designs of gold. 

Panchito’s heart sank at this harsh command, but 
he. replied quickly, “Si Senor,’ and straightway moved 
back. The groaning man was placed in the saddle and 
wearily dropped his head on the boy’s shoulder, while 
he muttered between set teeth. “Great was our mis- 
take, comrade, and many of our brave companions go 
not away from here alive.” 

A squad was detailed to take care of the dead and 
then an order was given to proceed to the rendezvous 
near Paso del Norte. Panchito’s heart was heavy and 
he thought over and over again, “Father, poor father, 
I fear for you.” 

A pale yellow moon rising above the immense crags 
of the Sacramentos threw weird shadows across the 
trail. The party in advance stopped suddenly as a 


sharp command of “Halt!” reached their ears. 
“Tt is I, Paulino Mendoza, with his own gallant com- 
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Directly Ahead Was a Lone Sentry. His Cry of “ Halt!” Died in His Throat. 


pany,” replied a tall man who was riding a beautiful 
coal-black horse a few feet ahead of his men. 

“Ah, Paulino, it is you. Advance then, the chief has 
been asking for you,” was what Panchito heard the 
sentry reply. 

Carlos Argon, the chief, a wiry little man of uncer- 
tain age and flashing black eyes, scowled his disapproval 
when told of what had happereéd. “It is done and can- 
not be helped now, but my blood boils to think that I 
command only those with children’s brains,” was his 
cutting comment, “Whom have we here?” he said, 
running his eyes over Panchito, sitting on his mule near 
a campfire. “Did I bid you bring recruits?” 

With eyes opened wide in astonishment, Paulino Men- 
doza gazed at Panchito. The boy was trying to hide his 
face behind the wounded man, who had not been taken 
from the saddle. 

“What is your name and where are you from?” de- 
manded Carlos Argon, the Colorado chief, of the youth. 

“My-name is Roberto Rivera and my home is several 
days travel te the,north,” lied the boy. 

The chief ‘looked- squarely into Panehito’s eyes. and 

he added. tersely/’ “What is your business with us? 
Speak quickly, it will be best for you.” _ 
“For *a long time, senor,” said Panchito, “have I 
desired to be one of your gallant band. Several days 
ago opportunity was given me to steal this mule and 
weapons. I did’so and hurried after you.” 

“I think you lie,” interrupted the frowning chief, 
“but it’ is of no ‘consequence at the ‘present. In the 
morning—” With these words he commanded a soldier 
standing near'to take charge of the boy. “Sleep by his 
side,”. he continued, “and see that he does not escape.” 


URRIED orders were given for the care of the 

wounded. Guards were posted and within a short 
time the greater»portion of the men were wrapped: in 
their blankets and asleep. 4 ; 

Thoughtfully, Panchito listened to the regular breath- 
ing of the man.by whose side he had been forced to 
lie, after he had been disarmed. The regular breathing 
told. the lad thé man was asleep. 

Cautiously he turned back the blanket which was 
thrown over them both. Carefully his hand worked to- 
ward the butt of the huge revolver protruding from a 
holster. Steadily he pulled until he had freed the blue 
steel weapon from the leather. 

The man stirred slightly. The boy’s heart pounded 
against his ribs. He remained quiet until the regular 
breathing commenced again. 

“Now to father,” he breathed. Slowly and carefully 
he began to crawl around the sleeping figures toward 
the dark outlines of the guarded mules and horses. 

Blanco’s long ears straightened when he heard the 
faint call of a night bird. Again the sound came to 
him. Understanding, the intelligent animal worked its 
way through the others toward the sound. He made 


He was dressed in a tight fit-. 


“fer of a mile. 


no haste, but every »step carried him closer to where the 
call could be occasionally heard. 

Once at the edge of the herd, the mule’s keen eyes 
detected its young master, concealed behind a small 
stunted bush. As soon as he caught sight of him he 
started forward. 

“Go back, Blanco,” were the words the boy whispered, 
for he saw guards approaching. 


HE MULE obeyed and two heavily armed, well 
mounted men passed between the hiding place of 
the boy and the feeding mule. 

To the sharp ears of the boy came these words: 
“At daybreak we will be on our way again. It is rich 
loot we will find on the other side of the Sacramentos, 
eh, comrade? The city of El Oro will sure yield much 
and the ranches also.” 

“The beautiful city of El Oro to be looted,” thought 
Panchito with mind aghast. “The people must be 
warned. Father, poor father, should | not meet you 
on the trail,” and Panchito brushed hot tears from his 
eyes, murmuring, “it is my duty, for there I may be 
able to save many lives. 

“T will walk by your side until we are by the guards, 
Blanco,” whispered Panchito to his mule, who had 
come to the boy’s side at a softly whistled command, 
“For the sake of those innocent ones and my father, 
watch thy steps carefully. 

“No time for the short cut now,” reasoned the boy, 
and he gently urged the mule toward the narrow Paso 
del Norte through the Sacramentos, a scant mile distant. 

The moon, which had been concealed behind a dense 
bank of clouds, now came forth at intervals, lighting up 
the trail almost like day. It 
was only by zigzagging and 
skulking across the few hun- 
dred feet and hiding behind 
the immense boulders scat- 
tered along the portals of the 
canyon which had been en- 
tered, that they were able to 
keep from being discovered 
by the guards posted along 
the trail. 

The pound of horses’ hoofs 
accompanied by the shouts of 
men back toward the camp of 
the Colorados made the boy 
come to a decision at once. 

He vaulted into the saddle 
and shouted, “Go, Blanco, go 
toward the Paso del Norte!” 

Blanco sprang = forward. 
They passed the first guards, 
who shouted, “Halt!” and 
then fired their weapons until 
they contained no more cart- 
ridges. 

Directly ahead and guard- 
ing the now narrow trail, was 
a lone sentry, who sat upon 
his horse like a statue. His 
ery of “Halt!” died in his 
throat, and the rifle that was 
heing raised to his shoulder 
fell to the ground, for a bul- 
let from Panchito’s revolver 
crashed through the man’s 
chest. 

“This should be the last,” 
gasped the boy, who leaned 
forward in the saddle and urged his mount to still 
greater speed. 

A sharp turn in the trail and Blanco stopped with a 
suddenness that almost unseated Panchito. 


N EXCLAMATION of surprise came from the 
boy as he recognized his father driving a pack 
mule, which he knew was loaded with provisions. 

“Panchito, my son, what is it?” blurted the father. 

“The Colorados, father,” shouted the youth. “They 
are. following me. Ask no questions, but go back on 
the trail as fast as you can.” 

The father, who was mounted on another mule, looked 
back. from where Panchito had come. 

“They are gaining, my son,” groaned the father. 
“They are gaining and we have only gone a scant quar- 
Could we but reach the part known 
as the Devil’s Slide, we would surely escape, for there 
one person can hold back a regiment.” 

The canyon grew narrower. Its almost perpendicular 
walls towered many hundred feet above them. 

Again the father groaned when a bullet flattened itself 
out against the rocky sides of the Paso del Norte. 

Other bullets followed and Panchito felt his mule 
jump as a stray shot took effect in the animal’s hip. 

The’ Devil's Slide, a narrow fissure in the deep can 
yon, worn by ages of travel and storm, was only 
short distance ahead. Panchito’s alert mind reasone 
“before we can hide ourselves they will be upon v 
Straightway a wild idea took possession of him. Co: 
he but block the path, they would be safe. It woulg 
impossible for anyone to scale the smooth walls yi- 
out the aid of ladders. 

A hurried glance over the boy’s shoulder, just bore 
he dashed into the Devil’s Slide, showed spur © 
flame, coming from the Colorados who were tryin¢éheir 
utmost to stop the boy and his mount. i 

Not more than a hundred yards ahead, Pachito 
knew there was an extremely narrow place, wire the 
hoofs of many pack animals had worn deep intohe soft 
rock of the fissure. Once beyond this he woul firmly 
carry out the idea which he had in his mind. 

“Hurry,” he shouted to the pack mule,. yich had 
followed close behind. The turn was made. Panchito 
shouted loudly, “Whoa.” The mules stopped The boy 
wheeled in his saddle. “Forgive me, my et, forgive 
me,” he sobbed. The revolver barked. ‘he faithful 
pack animal dropped. Like a wedge he ‘ell between: 
the granite sides of the trail. 

Blanco bounded forward as the heels of his young 
master dug deep into his heaving sides. 

“Adios, it has worked,” cried the boy. He saw a 
dark figure strike the dead mule and go down in a 
heap. Hoarse cries followed, intermingled with screams 
from the horses and curses from the enraged Colorados, 
as they piled up in a scrambling mass. 

(Continued on page 39)- 
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Congressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, and His Bulletin Board, Showing the Record of 
United States Battleships in Target Practice. He Has Developed Thisasa 
Further Argument for the Need of Preparedness. 


HE ONLY WAY in which the strength of ,our 
navy and coast defenses could be compared with 
the might of foreign navies would be by actual 
engagements between our ships and those of other 
powers—which is a kind of proof that all of us hope 
may be avoided. 

We can simply set down published figures as to the 
relative strength of the world’s great navies, adding to 
them assertions which have been made during the course 
of the wide-spread agitation in favor of “preparedness.” 

Nobody knows just exactly what would happen if our 
navy were called upon to fight. According to the black- 
and-white of the printed tables, we ought to be able to 
give a good account of ourselves against any countries 
but England, Germany and France—and we would be 
good for at least a “draw” with France. 

But it seems that our actual strength and our “paper 
strength” are two different things, and that our navy 
in reality is not as strong as the tables would have us 
think. We have to consider these two things in reach- 
ing our conclusions. 


Strength on Paper 


CCORDING to the latest reports of the naval ex- 
perts in Washington, the United States ranks 
fourth among the navies of the world in the matter of 
all-big-gun-ships, or dreadnaughts. The following table 
gives the figures. 
The first column includes vessels begun or completed 
before August 1, 1914, the second, vessels authorized or 
begun since that date. 


England «diva iss ei sdves. 46 - t 50 
Germanys, 5 isiner danwas 28 2 30 
Writted states... v.cuile've 14 5 19 
Bee etd saw alga 13 4 17 
ESOT ruse Mame aes 11 ea 11 
ODOR pci vdnian wee 8 2 10 
1 Bae RR ay SPDR hae 6 4 10 
Adietiria nce) awed ake 4 4 8 
PSSM otk, tons 4, ot haialnens 3 0 3 
ATPONHNE: dae os wins wows Z 0 2 
Sa 28 MMU ap Ti Ny 2 0 2 


These actual figures show that the United States ranks 
third, but as a matter of fact, two dreadnaughts included 
in the nineteen, the South Carolina and the Michigan, 


“accurately estimate the 


time they were actually pub- 
lished. 

Suppose we follow the same 
rule that we did with the army 
and pu’ down first a_ table 
which will #..  °s a working 
basis for compar:su.. 

The following taple is ai- 
vided ‘=fo nine columns, each 
vs them lettered. The first col- 
umn (a) contains battleships of 
the dreadnaught type, that is, 
having a main battery of all- 
big-guns, over eleven inches*in 
caliber. The column (b) lists the battleships of smaller 
type, having guns of different size in the main battery. 
In the third column (c) are given the battle-cruisers, 
vessels which carry as heavy, guns as the dreadnaughts, 
but not so many of them, and have greater speed but 
not such heavy armor as the dreadnaughts. (d) lists 
the armored cruisers, (e) the unarmored cruisers, (f) 
the destroyers, (g) the torpedo boats, (h) the sub- 
marines, and (i) the coast-defense vessels, this class 
embracing small battleships, monitors, and: rams. 

The figures on England, France, Germany and the 
United States are taken from the report of Hon. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the navy, and 
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are thoroughly dependable as to the strength of these 


countries shortly after the outbreak of the European 
War. As was the case in the tables on land. strength, 
it is quite impossible to 


increase in the navies of 
the warring powers, and 
no attempt has been 
made. to modify the 
tables by the losses which 
have been suffered. 

The figures on Japan, 
Russia, Italy and Austria 
were not taken from Mr. Hed States: 
Roosevelt’s report, but were published at about the same 
time, and are probably quite as accurate. 

The table follows: 


Nation. 


(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (ge) Ch) G) 
England ....... 20 40 9 34 74 167 49 75 0 
Germany ...... 13° 20 -& “9 4141306 °20 +27. 2 
United States..-8 22 0 11 14 51. 13-30 4 
BYONCE: oo. i... 18 0 20.9 8&4 135. 64 1 
FADER 3 weiee bs nies 2 AS. 0. 13.14 3B Sods + 2 
UIRGIG oad e wens Oe 8 O69, 98, 214..31.. 2 
ESSE De ints Ae Ot Qe: eae 
ye a ae oc. Rs. dee A i ee 


In the next table, we have the shins building scr au- 
thorized by the four leading sea-powers. This table 
contains only five columns, (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e). 
These five letters indicate in their order battleships. of 
the dreadnaught type, battle cruisers, cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines. ; 


are no longer entitled to take the same rank as other Nation b fe d . 
vessels of this type because of their lack of speed; they HE (a) (b) (¢) (d) ( : 
are capable of steaming only eighteen and one-half knots Ragland 5.0005. 16 1 17 21 22 
an hour. \—"  Geemanye ....).: 7 4. 0 24 18 

This would put France and the United States on even “United States... 4 0 0 11 19 
terms with seventeen dreadnaughts each. But the fig- ete... vane 8 0 0 3 22 


ures for France include four ships which have actually 
been begun, while two of the American vessels, though 
authorized last spring, can 
not be begun until August 
of the present year. 

No adequate comparison 
of naval strength, how- 
ever, can be made through 
tables which — list only 
dreadnaughts. | Unfortu- 
nately, statistics on ships 
of all classes have not been 
issued as recently as the 
table given above, so 
that the figures will 
not be as thoroughly 

up to the minute. 

In some cases, the 
foregoing table will 
differ slightly from 
portions of others 
which are included. 
The former is 
without doubt cor- 
rect, but the others 
have not been al- 
tered, as they show 
the proportion 
of dread- 
naughts to 
ships of other 
classes at the 


Battleship Fleets of the World (From Top to Bottom): 
Japan, Russia, France, United States, Germany, England. 


The most significant thing about this table is that it 
shows the types of warships upon which the leading 
nations are concentrating their efforts, You will see 
that none of the powers are building battleships of any 
but the dreadnaught type, and. that armored cruisers, 
torpedo boats and coast-defense vessels are not being 
built. This means that ships. of these types are no 
longer considered of any real use. 


Going Into Details 


ET US leave all but the four leading nations out 

of the question for the present, and consider for a 
little the relative strength:of these powers, taking into 
consideration only those types of warships which are 
still being built, and then make a new table which will 
show the strength of these countries when the vessels 
now under construction or authorized are completed. 
Here is the new table, the letters for the different col- 
umns being the same as those used in the table imme- 
diately preceding. 


Nation. (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
England ;....°. 36 10 91 188 97 
Germany ...:.. 20 8 46 154 45 
United States..12 0 14 62 49 
France :yiuieees 12 0 9 87 86 


You will see at once that this revised table shows the 
United States far behind England and Germany in point 
of modern ships, and just about on even. terms with 
France. 


What Is the Navy’s Business ? 


ETTING the figures go for the moment, Jet us in- 
quire just what it is that the navy has to do. {[ am 


Destiovere ne Germany, France, 


The American Boy 


THE; WAVY “OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Real Power of Uncle Sam’s Battle 
Fleet and Coast Defenses 


By DonaAaL HAMILTON HAINES 


going to quote from Mr. Roosevelt again. He sets the 
problem of the navy down under three heads, as follows : 

(a) The defense of home shores against armed in- 
vasion. 

(b) The safety of merchant shipping in trade all 
over the world. 

(c) Military’ communication with colonies or de- 
pendencies oversea. 


The case of the United States is not exactly like that 
of the other countries (Mr. Roosevelt’s divisions of the 
problem apply to any nation) because the defense of 
our shores against invasion is so much more difficult 
a matter. Our Atlantic coast alone is longer than that 
of either England, France or Germany. 

Furthermore, the distance between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts is so large, even when cut down by the 
Panama Canal that we must maintain two separate fleets. 
And any lasting injury to the Panama Canal would make 
cooperation between these fleets almost impossible. 

So great, in fact, is the difficulty of the first section 
of the problem that we may as well leave the others out 
of consideration. This is not unreasonable when you 
stop to consider that we really have no merchant marine 
to consider, and that our army is so small that it would 
have all that it could do to attend to home defense 
without trying to protect our scattered island possessions. 


The Real Problem 


O THE PROBLEM settles simply to one 

of defending our enormous seaboard from 
hostile attacks. We have to defend a coast 
more than twice as long as that of any one of 
the other three powers we have considered, 
and we have with which to do it a navy which 
ranks third considering ships of all sorts. 

But, as I warned you at the outset, we are 
not going to be able to rest content with the 
black and white figures of the tables. We 
must probe farther into the question and find 
out if this paper-strength will have to be in any degree 
modified by what we find. 


Some Unpleasant Facts 


ET ME QUOTE from statements which were made 

in Congress during the debates over the army and 
navy situation which took place during January, 1915, 
statements which, unfortunately, have not been dis- 
proved. 

“We need forty-eight battleships less than twenty 
years old. We have thirty-seven. 

“We need one hundred and ninety-two destroyers, we 
have sixty-eight. 

“The navy needs seventy- 

one thousand men for effec- 
tive service. It has fifty-two 
thousand three hundred. 
_ “We need one hundred 
submarines, we have fifty- 
eight, many of which are 
obsolete.” 

Now, these statements in 
themselves are bad enough, 
but, unfortunately, they 
don’t cover the whole list of 
faults. 

Here are a few more un- 
pleasant statements which 
were made and not dis- 
proved, and which must, 
therefore, be accepted as 
pretty well established 
facts. 

Of thirty-three completed 
battleships, which existed at 
the time of the outbreak of 
the European War, twelve 
were unfit for service with- 
out long delay. Nine bat- 
tleships would have required 
six months at least to put 
them in shape for service. 

In exactly the same state 
of unfitness were fifteen 
cruisers, twenty-two 
stroyers, eighteen torpedo 
boats and twelve subma- 


Rear Admiral Grant. 
He testified before the House 
4 Naval Affairs Committee 
#€- that three German sub- 
marines, costing $2,250,000, 
are more effective than 


rines ! twenty-two of the U.S. K- 
rk type submarines, He is 
commander of the U.S. sub- 

The Voice of marine fleet, and says that 


183 submarines are neces- 
sary for proper defense. 


Authority 

A ND IT IS NOT merely from statements made dur- 

ing the heat of congressional debate that we can 

get plenty of evidence of the unfortunate state of. af- 
fairs. 

Here are some more of a different sort! 

At the time mobilization orders were issued to the 
Atlantic fleet last year, the commander of the submarine 
flotilla reported that of the twelve submarines under his 
command, only one was in such condition that it could 
dive! 

According to the report of the General Board for 
November, 1914, we were already ten battleships bebind 


April, 1916 


the program of naval construction laid down in 1903. 

According to a statement made by Rear Admiral 
Strauss, the torpedoes with which every battleship in 
the United States navy, except the Nevada and Okla- 
homa is fitted, are obsolete. At the time this state- 
ment was made, the two ships mentioned were under 
construction, so that it meant that not a single one of 
our battleships then in command was armed with up- 
to-date under-water projectiles. 

And most impressive of all is a statement made by 
Admiral Fiske in answer to questions. I am not at- 
tempting to quote literally, but the. substance of his 
assertions is exact. He said: . 

“We are deplorably behind in the matter of mines and 
air-craft. We have no mine-sweepers. 

“It would take us at least five years to prepare for a 
serious war. 

There is no general staff, and in consequence, no 
general plan of action.” 

Now, statements like this, coming from a man of 
Admiral Fiske’s prominence, are of infinitely greater 


importance than tables showing the number of ships 
which we have on paper. rr 


Where the Evil Really Lies 


HE MAIN TROUBLE is that the Government has 
never had a definite “continuing policy” such as-is 
followed by Germany, for example. Germany has a 
definite shipbuilding policy, governed by a fleet law 
enacted by the Reichstag. In 1913 there were author- 
ized one battleship, one battle cruiser, two cruisers, and 
twelve destroyers. And the Germans have set a definite 
goal of eventual strength toward which they are work- 
ing, this strength to consist of forty-one battleships, 
twenty armored cruisers, forty cruisers, one hundred 
and forty-four destroyers and seventy-two submarines. 
The United States has had no such continuing policy. 
There has been no centralized directing body, and many 
things have been decided hastily, carried out at 
great expense, and later found to be quite useless. 
A splendid example of this was the construction sev- 


13 
\y 
eral years ago of ten cruisers of the Tennessee type, 
large vessels costing almost as much as a battleship, but 
carrying very few guns, and quite helpless against the 
modern battle-cruiser. 


The Second Line of Defense 


VEN this very brief review of the naval situation 
makes it only too clear that the navy of the United 

States could not possibly hope to successfully defend all 
parts of our huge coast-line in the event of invasion by 
a powerful European nation. 

This means that a large part of the burden of defense 
would fall upon the coast-defenses of the country. 

Once more, let me set down a very brief table to 
show that figures are not always to be relied upon. The 
following table, published two or three years ago, shows 
the strength of the coast-artillery of the different na- 
tions. .Of course, these figures are not strictly up-to- 
date, but they serve our present purpose. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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BELOW TURNER'S FALLS 


HE BEST PLACE in the river for bass 
was in the wide, deep pool just below 
Turner’s Falls.. Here the constant pound- 
ing of numberless floods had hollowed out 

the solid rock of the river’s bed into a hole that 
would have made old daddy Isaac Walton fairly 
shout with delight; it was nothing short of a 
fisherman’s paradise. 

It was a hard place to fish. At the lower end 
of the pool was a jam of logs and brush of all 
sorts that had come over the falls and lodged 
there. No person in the region could remember 
when the channel from the pool had been open, 
and each season found the mass more and more 
hopelessly entangled. Most of the bass lurked 
about the upper end of the pool, fully seventy 
feet above the jam, and since the hole lay be- 
tween almost perpendicular walls of rock, where 
the falls had been slowly worn back through 
thousands of years, all fishing had to be done 
from the lower end, and it took an angler of 
more than ordinary skill to send his lure way up 
to the base of the falls. It was this very difh- 
culty that kept the fishing good, for otherwise 
the place would quickly have been fished to 
death. 

About three o'clock one afternoon, Lester’ 
Bailey came down the steep foot path to the 
river’s bed, eager to try conclusions with the 
bass below the falls, liad in particular with one 
of huge size—a fish that he had hooked on a 
new patent bait a few days before, only to lose 
it after five minutes of strenuous excitement. 
Lester quickly assembled his six-foot bait cast- 
ing rod and attached the new lure. Then he 
walked cautiously out on the unsteady footing 
of logs and brush. The river was high, as the 
summer had been rainy, and a fairly swift cur- 
rent, six feet deep at least, was running under 
the jam. 

Lester took his position on a log a foot or 
more in diameter just at the edge of the jam. 
He reeled the bait up to the end of the casting 
rod, and with an easy, skilful swing of his arm, 
sent it up to the base of the falls. Then he 
proceeded to reel in; the flashing bait darted 
through the water in a very lifelike manner. 

Nothing exciting happened, but not at all dis- 
couraged, Lester kept up casting and retrieving 
his lure. On the fifth trial a savage jerk inter- 
rupted the» progress of the glittering bait, and 
the angler found himself fast to a good bass, 
which he landed after a spirited fight of several 
minutes. That, however, was not the fish Lester 
was after, and so he continued dropping the bait in 
various parts of the big pool. It was necessary to be 
very: careful of his footing, as the old log upon which 
he stood was covered with a slippery green moss. It 
had evidently done duty in the past as part of a fence, 
for Lestér could see a strand or two of rusty barbed 
wire and the ends of several large nails projecting out 
through its scaly bark: 


T WAS fifteen or twenty minutes before the big bass 

deigned to notice the flashing bait which had caused 
him so unpleasant an experience not long previous. 
Suddenly, without any warning, he hurled himself upon 
it, and Lester needed no one to tell him that he had 
again hooked the biggest bass in the pool. 

The excitement was fast and furious as the huge fish 
tore about the pool, jerking this way and that, and 
frequently leaping into the air in frantic attempts to 
rid his jaw of the bait. Lester, braced on the edge 
of the jam, skilfully curbed all the maddened rushes, 
keeping the line taut, so that the old veteran’s chances 
of snapping the lure out of his mouth would be as poor 
as possible. 

And then, just when he began to feel that he was 
getting the upper hand at last, the whole aspect of things 
changed with startling abruptness. The bass leaped 
suddenly into the air when Lester least expected it, and 
to avoid the possibility of a broken line, the angler had 
to lower the tip of his rod, very quickly, too. The act 
threw him off balance for an instant, and his embarrass- 
ment was complete when the fish at once followed that 
first leap by another. 

“Great guns!” muttered the boy, half angry, half 
amused. “Here’s where I get soaked good and proper !” 

Desperately he struggled on the mossy. old log, but 
could not save himself. Out of the corner of one eye 
he saw the big bass, with a powerful wrench of its 
body, flip the bait a dozen feet; then disappear beneath 
the surface, once more free, After that came the 
shock of cold water as Lester slipped off the log into 
the river. For a second he was conscious of the most 


The Bass Leaped Suddenly Into the Air When Lester Least Ex 


Throwing Him Off Balance. 


! is 
terrible agony he had ever experienced, located about 


the base of his spine. Then everything went black. 

But the cold water speedily restored him to con- 
sciousness, while the pain lost its first intensity. Then 
Lester discovered that he was hung up, practically un- 
able to move, with little more than his head and shoul- 
ders above water. 


OR A MOMENT the trapped fisherman was utterly 

at a loss to explain his predicament. Then he re- 
membered the barbed wire and the nails. In slipping 
off the water-soaked log, he had struck his spine vio- 
lently against one of those projecting nails, which ac- 
counted for the paralyzing pain. Then a nail, or the 
barbed wire, or a combination, had caught his pants, and 
there he was. The jar of the fall had caused the log 
to loosen in its anchorage and roll a trifle, for the wire 
and nails were now under water, instead of above as 
formerly. The difficulty of the situation was increased 
by the current, which was constantly pushing him back 
under the log. If a person were swept under the 
tangled mass of brush, there could be no possibility of 
escape. 

Lester twisted his body in an effort to drag himself 
up on the log, and for the first time discovered, to his 
surprise, that his right hand still gripped the casting 
rod. He had no desire to lose the outfit and so care- 
fully pushed it up to a safe place on the jam. Then 
Lester went seriously at the problem of getting out of 
his unpleasant situation. No matter how he struggled, 
it was impossible to tear out the nails which had pierced 
the back of his pants. They were new, and made of 
extra stout khaki, guaranteed not to rip or tear, It 
was quite evident that the guarantee meant all it said. 


OOD NEWS: ‘‘PIRATES BY FORCE,’’ by C. H. 
Claudy, a stirring story of the Chesapeake Bay 
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The next idea which occurred to Lester was 
to cut himself free. After considerable trouble, 
he managed to get his knife out of his pocket 
and began hacking away, awkwardly enough, at 
the cloth behind him. Then these possibilities 
faded to zero when the knife slipped out of his 
fingers and sank to the bottom of the river. Even 
if the boy had succeeded in cutting or tear- 
ing himself loose, the chances were all in favor 
of his being dragged under the jam. He doubted 
his ability to swim against the current, for the 
blow on his spine had left him very weak. 

Suddenly, with a sinking of the heart, Lester 
realized that he was lower in the water than at 
first; it was clear that the old log was slipping 
still more as a result of his struggles and the 
constant strain of the current against his body. 
Then only did the boy grasp the full seriousness 
of his position. If another angler should happen 
down to the pool, escape would be quick and 
certain, but it was already late in the afternoon, 
and there was little hope of anyone visiting 
the falls before morning. 

“I’ve got to get out somehow,”.muttered Les- 
ter. “There ought to be a way if I’ve only got 
head enough to think of it.” 


IE GLANCED desperately about him, seek- 

ing an inspiration. 

“A good husky pole would do the trick,” was 
his unspoken thought. “I could push against 
the bottom with it and get loose sure. And then 
the current wouldn’t have a chance.” 

The log jam contained branches and sapling 
sprouts by the dozen, but all were badly decayed, 
besides being tightly held in the tangle. Any- 
way, nothing that would serve Lester’s purpose 
was within reach. However, on the ground 
against the river bank, where the steep path 
descended from above, was a stout pole fully 
fifteen feet long and a good two inches in 
diameter at the base. 

Lester eyed it enviously. 

“If I could only get my paws on that,” he 
muttered, “I sure would yank myself out of 
this mess in no time.” 

But the pole was thirty or more feet away. 

Then Lester happened to think of the casting 
rod. It offered a faint chance of securing that 
coveted pole. With as little movement as pos- 
sible the boy twisted around until he was able 
to grasp the handle. If he could only cast the 
patent bait over the discarded fish pole, and 
wil sink one of the hooks into it, his troubles would 

be over. 

Lester’s position, shoulder deep in the moving water, 
was not one to encourage accurate casting, but much 
practice had made him adept at dropping his bait in 
exactly the right spot, even under adverse conditions, 
This time, too, Lester knew that he was casting, not 
for a big bass, but for his very life. 

Two or three attempts resulted in failure, though 
the bait dropped close to the pole each time. The next 
effort put the line directly across the pole, the bait, with 
its bristling array of hooks, behind it. Very slowly 
and deliberately Lester drew the bait up to the pole; 
then, with a sudden jerk, sought to sink one of the 
hooks in the wood. But the bait jumped over the pole 
instead of catching. But the boy continued his at- 
tempts. Finally the hooks actually caught, and the pole 
was dragged some six feet nearer before the hold 
loosened. 

“T’ll get you yet!” Lester exclaimed grimly, and cast 
again. 

lt was tiresome enough work, for the caster was not 
only held in a trying position, but he had to be careful 
not to move more than was absolutely necessary, for 
should the log roll much more, there would be no fur- 
ther casting. 

At last, following uncounted failures, one of the treble 
hooks took a firm grip on the all-important sapling. 
Hoping against hope, Lester drew it nearer, until, with 
a little gasp of relief, his fingers closed upon it. 

“T said I’d get you,” he grunted, “and I did!” 

Resting the butt of the captured pole firmly against 
the river bed, Lester pushed with all his strength. 
The nails held, but only for an instant, and presently 
the boy’s body was forced out of the water, up over the 
old log to safety. _ 

For a moment he lay there, utterly played out from 
the exertion and mental strain, looking with a shudder 
at the darkening surface of the big pool. 

“The next time I take a bath,” ered Lester, “be- 
lieve me, 1’ll hunt a better place fan this !” 


I Raised Up a Little and Looked Ahead. There Was the War Party Sitting Around Their Fire. 


Apauk, Caller of Buffalo 


By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


CHAPTER VII. 


66 HERE IS A CHANCE that the women saw 
them—heard them coming and got out of their 
way,” I said to myself. I relied upon Suyaki’s 
ever open ears and her sharp eyes and her cau- 

tion; she was ever on the lookout for danger. But, oh, 

how anxious I- was; how I wished that my eyes had the 
medicine to look down through the branches and green 
leaves of that grove and see what was happening there. 

I was too far away to hear if the women screamed to 

me for help. What if the war party had seized them? 

At the thought of my sister being carried away into the 

enemy’s camp, I turned sick. I had to go down there 

and see what had happened, and in some way try to 
rescue my loved ones if they were captives. I could 
not think of any way to successfully fight eight men; 

I prayed to the gods ‘to show me what to do in this 

time of trouble; and as I prayed I drew back from 

the edge of the cliff and got up and ran east to the 
trail I had ascended. I ran down it, for its whole 
length was around the point below the grove; and when 

I arrived at the bottom .I crept across the flat through 

the sage brush and tall clumps of giant grass. Just as I 

reached the river’s edge, I saw one of the war party as- 

cending the trail I had followed down, and knew that he 
was going to watch the country from the top of the cliff. 

That meant the party intended to take a long rest in the 

grove. But what if the watcher should see my footsteps 

in the trail? I remembered places where the rains had 
washed sand and soft earth upon it. Perhaps I had unin- 

tentionally stepped over them; I could not tell. How I 

did keep my eyes on that watcher, expecting him to sud- 

denly turn and run for the grove with news of fresh 

moccasin tracks in that trail. But no! he went up to the 
end of it without stopping, and on along the cliff, and sat 
down upon its edge. And then I slowly drew down in 


I told them. “If enemies, we are in great danger, for 
at any time they may wander around and discover us, 
Now, you all remain quiet here while I sneak on and 
have a look at them.” “ 

They made no objection to that; they were very 
brave, my sister and those two old women. I crawled 
on more slowly than ever, disturbing not a single weed 
nor leafed branch. The strip of willows was very 
narrow, just a slender belt between the sandy shore of 
the river and the big cottonwood trees of the grove. 
I had not gone far when I saw that I was nearing the 
end of the strip; a little more crawling and I could go 
no farther. I raised up a little and looked ahead, and 
saw the party sitting around a fire and eating. One with 
his back to me wore a single eagle tail feather straight 
up at the back of his head: they were enemies ; Crow or 
Assiniboines, it mattered not which, they were enemies. 

I began to consider what I had best do, and concluded 
to stay right where I was, so that if any of them wan- 
dered that way I could jump up and shoot, and make 
a run for the river and the grove on the other side 
and above, and so draw them away from where the 
women lay cached. 

The men had built their fire in a grassy opening in 
the grove and I could see them all; I counted them, 
seven. The one up on the cliff made eight, the number 
I had seen ride into the grove. Off to my right, graz- 
ing hungrily and moving slowly down through the tim- 
ber, were the horses that they had taken from some 
other-side-of-the-mountains tribe. I counted them, 
eighteen. The four in the rear were hobbled. They 
were all, excepting one small brown horse, of good 
size and all very fat. Three or four of them, I noticed, 
trailed ropes. I did not like the way they were grazing, 
down along the thicket in which we lay, for when the 
enemy came to round them up they would more than 
likely discover us. I made up my mind to shoot the 


the shelter of the cutbank, and stole along through the.frst man to start toward me, and then run. 


shallow water to the edge of the grove and entered the 
thick willows. 

As silently as a snake, I wriggled along through those 
clumps of brush, keeping a good watch ahead, and pres- 
ently I saw in the space between the two growths of 
the willows the slight movement of something brown. 
T stared and stared at it, but it was now motionless; 
I moved forward half the length of my body and raised 
up and looked again, and saw a big embroidered sun 
of red and yellow, white and black porcupine quills, 
and knew that the brown thing was Ahsanaki’s leather 
wrap. She sat with her back to me, the wrap close 
around her and concealing her head. What if she 
should turn, and cry out at sudden sight of me? I 
went a little farther into an open space and stood up 
and snapped a twig; she hastily looked back over her 
shoulder and saw me plainly and was not alarmed; 
she made me the sign for caution and then half turned 
her head and said something, so low that I could not 
hear her, but there was movement on her left and my 
sister and Suyaki sat up and looked at me through the 
brush. Was I glad to see them? A weight as heavy 
as a buffalo seemed to suddenly roll off from me. 

I crept up to them, close to Suyaki’s side, and whis- 
pered: “Where are they?” 

“Not far above here and close to the river,” she an- 
swered. “We were up there and heard them coming, 
and ran down as far as we dared, and then hid in 
the willows. We saw them get off their horses and 
hobble some of them, and then when they began to 
gather wood for a fire we crawled back and back to 
this place. Some of them had meat; I saw it; they are 
going to cook and eat.” 

.“Who are they?” I next asked. 

“T cannot tell you. I was so frightened that I did 
not look closely at them.” 

“Brother, maybe they are our own people. Don’t you 
remember that a war party headed by Yellow Fish left 
us two nights before we reached the Missouri?” my 
sister asked. ~~ 

“We have to know ¥ they are enemies or friends,” 


The party soon finished eating, and then gathered 
closer together for a smoke. One pipe only went the 
rounds, and then all lay down; and by that I knew 
they were very tired, and would not move, nor even 
change the watcher on the cliff, until near sunset. I 
watched them a long time; close wfapped in their 
robes they lay like so many dead men, fast asleep. It 
came to me that the women would be getting anxious 
about my long absence from them; that they might 
come to learn what had become of me, and make 
trouble. I went back, as quietly as I could, and worry- 
ing terribly for their safety. The horses were grazing 
very near us, and should I start the women off to hide 
elsewhere, the watcher on the cliff would discover them 
as soon as they stepped out from the shelter of the 
grove. 

Then another thought came to me, and at the same 
time my sister crept over and whispered: “Why not 
drive off their horses? That will keep them from find- 
ing us here.” 

That was a part of my thought: “Listen carefully, 
all of you,” I said. “There is but one way for me to 
keep you from being discovered by the enemy when 
they come to round up those horses: I am going to 
round them up myself and drive them far away. When 
I start I shall arouse the enemy; they will follow me, 
and you will be safe enough. As soon as they are 
gone, you must cross the river and go almost to the 
top of the Square Butte, just as far up on this side as 
you can climb, and wait there for me. Be sure to wait: 
T may be gone two or three days. You have enough 
deer meat to last you much longer than that.” 

“But if you don’t come—no, I shall not ask that; I 
know that you will come to us,” said Suyaki. 

“Of course I shall; do not doubt it,” I answered. 
“And now I go. See how easy it will be for me: some 
of the horses drag ropes.” 

I arose, stuck my rifle in my belt, drew my knife and 
sneaked out to one of the hobbled horses and severed 
the rawhide thongs. As I straightened up, I was sur- 
prised, and angry too, to see my sister cutting the 


The American Boy 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED. 


PAUK AND HIS TWIN SISTER, Pitaki, or- 

phaned when very,young, are adopted by Suyaki, 
a lonely old woman whose own children have grown up. 
Apauk lives the life of an average Indian boy and 
shows promise of becoming one of the greatest warriors 
and chiefs of his tribe. On a raid into the camp of an 
enemy, he accomplishes the greatest coup of the expedi- 
tion—he wrests a gun from a living enemy. But the 
arrival of Little Otter, Caller of Buffalo, turns Apauk's 
thoughts toward becoming a medicine man. Apauk 
watches very closely the actions of Little Otter, who, 
imitating a buffalo calf, with his hairy buffalo robe 
wrapped about him, lures an immense herd of buffalo 
to the cliffs. Weaving their blankets and shouting, the 
Indians stampede the herd over the edge of the cliff, 
and the buffalo fall to their deaths. Thus the Indians 


lay in their supply of meat for the long winter. Ac- 
companied by his sister and Suyaki, Apauk goes on a 
irip to try his powers at calling the buffalo, but sev- 


eral attempts result only in failure. Little Otter dares 
not tell his secret for fear of angering his medicine gods, 
but tells Apauk that the boy has eyes and ears, and 
that he may accompany the Caller and see and hear for 
himself the secrets of calling the buffalo. But the pres- 
ence of a while buffalo in the herd causes Little Otter 
to change his mind—and the Caller goes alone to lure 
the herd to the cliffs. Another herd in the distance be- 
comes frightened and stampedes the herd Little Otter is 
calling, and Little Otter is killed. The tribe is in a 
serious predicament without a Caller, and at a meeting 
of the warriors, large prizes are offered to the first per- 
son who succeeds in luring the buffalo to the cli s. 
Apauk again goes on a trip to fast and pray, accom- 
panied by Pitaki and Suyaki. In a grove they come 
upon Ahsanaki, a member of their tribe, who, many 
years before, had married a Crow. She joins them. 
Apauk goes to an old buffalo trap, leaving the women 
to meet him in a grove. As he peers over the edge of 
the cliff, when he is about to return, he sees a war 
party of eight riders driving a band of horses into the 
very grove in which the women were to meet him. 


hobbles of another horse on my right, I motioned her 
to go back, saw her turn to do so, and went on and 
freed the two other hobbled animals. Then I grasped 
the end of the nearest of the ropes and coiled it as I 
appreached the horse that trailed it. He made no ef- 
fort to shy away from me, and I had no trouble in 
bridling him with two half hitches of the rope around 
his jaw, and mounting him. 

All the time I had been watching in the direction 
where the enemy lay sleeping. I kept looking that way 
as I began to round up the horses and drive them out 
of the grove; and then, turning to head the horses on 
re right into the bunch, you can imagine my surprise 
when I saw that my sister had caught one of the rope 
draggers, and mounted him, and was turning in the 
farthest of the animals! I rode down beside her: 
“Get off that horse! Hurry! Go back to Suyaki!” I 
called to her, and she just gave me the sign, “No.” 

“You must! Get down and run back,” I commanded, 
and again she made the sign, “No.” 

“Then I must put you off the horse,” I said, and was 
reaching out to do so when she answered: “If you do 
I shall scream. Let me alone. You need my help.” 

I do not know what I would have done with her if 
one of the sleepers had not just then roused up and 
shouted something at his companions. We were dis- 
covered; I could see the shouter running toward us, 
and tugging at his bow case. 

“There! You see! Round up your part of the band; 
I'll take care of these,” Pitaki cried, and I wheeled my 
horse away from her. There was nothing else to do. 
She was right: I did need her help. 

The horses were hard to start because of their hungry 
greed for the young pea vines growing so thickly there 
in the shade of the grove. We dashed at this one and 
that one, flailing them with the ends of the bridle ropes 
and shouting at them, and nearer and nearer to us 
came the war party. One of the horses, a big, fat gray, 
just would not move on more than a few steps at a 
time. I could not chance even one falling into the 
hands of those men, now coming so close, and so I 
drew my rifle from my belt and shot it. Down it 
went. The loud boom of the weapon startled the 
others; we shouted and lashed and poked at them with 
rope and rifle and they broke into a run just as arrows 
began to whiz about us. An arrow struck and stuck in 
a ham of one of the horses; he gave a squeal of pain 
and charged on past the others with powerful leaps, 
and they took fright from him and ran even faster. 
Straight out through the grove we drove them, out on 
the open bottom and turned them down it: “Sister, 
we are safe, our two old women back there, and you and 
I. But for you I could never have rounded up these 
horses and got away with them,” I cried. 

“Ha! I told you that you needed me, but you would 
not listen, not until you had to,” she laughed, and, ah, 
how proud of her I felt. Bravery? Girl though she 
was, she had it as much as any warrior of our tribe. 

We looked back. The war party had come out of 
the timber and was still running after us, as men will 
run even though they know that the chase is hopeless. 
Their watcher was coming, leaping down the trail to 
join them. “There is no more need for haste, but we 
must not go too slow, we must not let them learn 
that we are trying to draw them on,” I told Pitaki. 

I hoped that the party would not go back into the 
grove. They did not. When the watcher joined them, 
they all stood and talked for a short time, and then 
took up our trail at a steady walk. Without doubt, it 
was their intention to follow us, even to the perhaps far- 
off camp for which they believed we were heading. 
“Sister, they are starting on a trail of which they will 
never see the end,” I said. I had already made up 
my mind as to just what we were to do, and that was 
to leave them a trail so dry that they could not follow 
it. I explained just where we would go; that we, and 
the horses too, would suffer from thirst, and the an- 
swer I got was that if I could stand it, she could. 

We went on down the open bottom of the valley, in 
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plain sight of the following enemy, for some distance, 
and then drove the horses into the river: “Now, drink 
and drink plenty,” I told Pitaki, “for this is the last 
water you will see until to-morrow night.” 

We drank and drank until we could not hold another 
swallow. Then I made Pitaki,take my leather wrap for 
a saddle blanket, and we started the herd straight out 
east, across the bottom and up the slope of the valley. 
As I had hoped they would do, the war party turned 
out toward the plain when they saw us heading for it, 
in order to shorten trail. They had not drank; so much 
more quickly, then, would they begin to suffer from 
want of water. 

The: sun was setting as we rode out on the plain; 
then came the night and we saw no more of the enemy. 
But there was a big, bright moon, giving light enough 
for them to follow our trail, anc we were glad of that; 
they would be encouraged to keep on. : 

All that night we traveled down the high, dry plain 
between the Missouri and the Teton, keeping the band 
of horses ‘loping and trotting, never allowing them to 
slow up and walk. The wounded horse became so lame 
early in. the night that I had to shoot him. When 
daylight came, we stopped and rested and allowed the 
horses to graze, a long way from either stream. Pitaki 
slept, I kept watch. There were no buffalo, no antelope 
in sight; they were all closer in to water, and there 
they would stay until the winter snows would permit 
them to come out to this, a winter range; when they 
could get snow they did not care much for water. 

The sun was not high when I wakened Pitaki and 
told her that we must go on. I knew that 
she was tired and sleepy, and already in 
need of water, but she made no complaint, 
and ran and caught her horse and bridled 
him, and was mounted as soon as I 

“Pitaki,” I said, “right here, in the late 
afternoon, will come that war party, almost 
choking from want of water and plenty 
tired, and they will come here only to find 
the trail turning off into still more dry 
country. They will have to leave it and 
strike out for the nearest water, and that 
is the Teton, more than a half day’s walk. 
Will they come back and pick up the trail? 
I think not. But if they do, they must 
suffer again. Come! Let's go.” 

For a long time we rode straight toward 
the Missouri, and then turned and headed 
for the lower part of Sun River, avoiding | 
always the high places on the plain and = 
keeping a good watch all around. As the - 
sun rose higher and higher, the thirsty > 
horses became more and more thirsty and 7 
more difficult to drive. And we, in the 
afternoon our tongues began to swell; we . 
could barely speak; we suffered aa 
Pitaki surely more than I, but still she 
made no complaint and I wondered at her 
strength and courage. I was very proud 
of her. ; 

It was evening when we neared the river, 
and the horses, smelling the water, made a 
rush and splashed into it and drank and 
drank until they could hold no more; and 
flat down on the edge of the sandy shore we 
drank plenty, and got up and washed our | 
faces and wet our hair, and laughed. Said 
Pitaki: ‘The tired feeling has gone; noth- 
ing troubles me now except that I am very 
hungry.” 

“You must remain hungry until to-mor- 
row; it is now too dark for me to take sure 
aim at anything,” I told her. Also, I did 
not. care to fire a gun, there might be some 
enemy near us. 

The horses came back out of the water 
and we let them graze until the moon came 
up; then we mounted and drove the band 
across the river, and away out on the bot- 
tom. There we picketed four of them, and 
then lay down for a good night’s rest. All 
day long I had been trying to decide what 
to do with the horses. To keep them, to 
herd and water, and picket and hobble some 
of them every day would interfere with my search for 
that for which I wandered, the Callers’ secret; and to 
have the herd ever near us would be dangerous: one 
might as well build a signal smoke to attract the war 
parties wandering through the country, and be pre- 


pared to die. 

Myself, I did not care much for the horses, although the 
sixteen head, with those that I had in No Runner’s 
band, would make me as rich as most of the warriors 
of our tribe. But I did want my sister to have them; 
she had earned them; without her’ brave help I could 
never have rounded them all up and escaped from the 
war party. I concluded to take them all to the Square 
Butte, and there let Suyaki decide what should be done 
with the band. And then I fell asleep. 


I am one who can set a certain time to awake, and 
do it. When I opened my eyes the position of Seven 
Persons (The Big Dipper) was halfway between mid- 
night and sunrise, the very time I had told myself to 
wake up. I aroused Pitaki, sleeping under a near-by 
clump of giant sage, and we were soon mounted and 
riding out through broken country toward the Square 
Butte. I wanted to get far away from the river valley 
and up into the hills before daylight came; I was afraid 
of that valley; the trail running through it and over 
across the backbone-of-the-world was no doubt a fa- 
vorite one for war parties of all tribes. 

Full up with water and good green. grass, the horses 
were now. easy to herd along; the moonlight was so 
bright that we could see far ahead and choose our way. 
We were happy and hungry; the sight now and then of 
a band of buffalo or antelope, or a few elk or deer 
running from. our approach, made us more and more 
hungry.. Pitaki once asked me to shoot into a big band, 
of buffalo and put an end to our hunger, but when I 
answered that I did not care to build a beacon fire in 
that open country, she said no more. 


When the first light of the rising sun turned the 
high peaks ahead of us, all fiery red, we saw that we 
were more than halfway from the river to the butte, 
and in very rough country: steep hills, deep coulees, 
and long, rocky ridges. I now took the lead and Pitaki 


drove the horses after me, and I soon found the very 
meat I wanted, a buffalo bull of two winters, that was 
feeding with some cows and calves in the bottom of a 
coulee. I got down from my horse and approached 
and killed it, and while I was butchering it Pitaki staked 
out several of the horses, and then with her flint and 
steel and piece of punk, built a fire in a small grove 
of quaking aspens. Then what a feast we had, each of 
us a half of the tongue, well broiled. 


“T wish that our almost-mother and Ahsanaki had 
some of it,” said Pitaki. sea 

“They shall soon feast upon boss ribs, and liver and 
tripe. We will take to them all of that carcass that a 
horse can carry,” I told her. 


So low that I could barely hear her, she said: “Per- 
haps they are not there at the butte. It may be that we 
shall never, never find them.” 


That was my own thought, but I would not say so. 
*Take courage, you shall soon see thém,”’ I told her, 
and we caught up a horse and began packing him. First, 
we spread the buffalo hide, hair down, over his back 
from neck to tail. Then, with strings of green hide, 
we tied sides of ribs, and boss ribs, and chunks of 
meat, two pieces at a time, and slung them on the hide, 
the piéces well down against the horse’s side, the tie 
strings across his hack. When all the meat was on, we 
turned the robe over it from front and back, and then 
lashed it in place with the two extra drag ropes; and 
there it was, a big load of fat meat, wrapped in clean, 
fresh hide. We got on our horses and again I took 
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I Took My Bow and Arrow and Went Toward Him. The Wolverine Growled Fiercely 


and Made Ready to Fight. 


the lead and Pitaki herded the loose stock close after 
me. 

The traveling became more and more rough, the hills 
more and more steep as we approached the foot of the 
butte in the fate afternoon, Perhaps, though, it was 
not so bad as we, in our anxiety about our almost- 
mother, then thought it was; we could hardly endure 
the slow ascent of the hills, and the winding into and 
out of the deep coulees. At last we approached the 
steep, boulder-strewn slope that ended at the foot of the 
cliff-like wall of the great butte, and stopped to let 
our horses get their wind, and I took off my leather 
wrap and waved it, making the sign, “Come to us.” 

I waved it but once; before I could wave a second 
time we saw the two women come out from behind a 
pile of boulders and run down the slope toward us. We 
urged our horses up the slope and met them; they were 
crying; Pitaki was crying; myself, I almost cried be- 
cause | was so glad to see them, to know that they were 
safe. They just pulled us from our horses and kissed 
us, and gave thanks to the sun for bringing us back 
to them. Said Suyaki: “Come, sit you right down 
here, my children, and tell us all about it.” 

“No, not now,” I answered. “Down there is a pack 
load of fat buffalo meat. We will cook and eat some 
of it, and then hold a big council.” 

“Real food! He has brought us some real food,” 
Ahsanaki cried. “Come! let us go and eat some of it.” 
(A common term for buffalo meat was nitapiwaksin: 
real, or actuai food. It was considered far better than 
the flesh of any other game.) 

We went down the hill to the loose horses, drove 
them around to a little creek north of the butte, and 
made camp, and while the women cooked meat I told 
how we had made the trail of thirst for the enemy. 
Suyaki then began what she had to tell by scolding my 
sister for running out among the horses of the enemy, 
but I stopped that: “Be glad that she did. Had she 
not helped me, we would most likely all have been 
killed,” I told her. 

“Well you should have seen us run, after you and the 
war party chasing you left the bottom,” Suyaki began. 
“We waded the river, and fear gave strength to our old 
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legs. We kept going until night fell, and then lay down 
in a coulee, but we were still so frightened, and so wor- 
ried about you two that we couldn’t sleep. It was not 
until we got away up here the next evening that we 
felt at all safe, and then we got another scare that 
lasted all night: just at sunset an old grizzly with her 
two young came along just below where we sat, and 
began turning over rocks in search of ants. We could 
not go higher, the rock wall was at our backs; we dared 
not run to right nor left for fear she would chase us. 
When night came she was still there, close under us. 
eg we suffered, thinking that she might come higher 
and discover us. We never slept; all night we sat 
there praying, and trembling with fright. Day came, 
and we saw that she was gone. We went down to a 
spring and drank, and hurried back to the foot of the 
wall, and slept all day by turns. And then, oh, how 
glad we were when we saw you coming. Children, I 
really believe that we have strong medicine; that the 
gods favor us: great dangers beset our trail and always 
we escape them.” 

That reminded me of the buffalo rock. I took it 
from my pouch and told how I had found it; how the re- 
tying of my moccasin strings had led me to it, and kept 
me from going out on the cliff in sight of the war 
party; how the band of antelope rushing out from the 
valley had warned me of danger.. Both of the old wo- 
men declared that the rock was strong medicine. Suyaki 
then and there attached it firmly to my bear claw neck- 
lace. “Wear it there in plain sight on your breast; 
it is surely a good luck bringer,” she said. 

Evening had now come, I picketed four 

of the horses for the night, and then we 
all worked hard building a lodge of poles 
and brush to screen our fire. When it was 
finished, we sat down in comfort and held 
a long council, first as to the horses. I 
gave them all to my sister, and she gave 
the old women each two. Suyaki refused 
to accept any for her very own, saying 
that whenever she wanted to ride we 
would see that she didn’t go afoot. We 
agreed that it was dangerous for us to 
keep them, and that they were too val- 
uable to let loose, now that we had them. 
It was decided that they should be kept 
hobbled and picketed right there in the 
narrow little valley. The women were to 
take care of them. During the daytime 
they were to sit up at the foot of the 
rock wall of the butte and watch the 
country, and at night sleep in the brush 
lodge. Really, away up there in rough 
country, far from any trail, there was 
little danger of their being discovered by 
a war party. 
Then, as to myself; we talked and 
talked far into the night and could not 
decide what I had best do in order to find 
a way to call the buffalo. Long after the 
others slept, I kept thinking about it. 
Somehow, [I had always in mind the *an- 
cient Crow trap down by the river. At 
last I slept, and my shadow went forth 
from my body upon discovery. When it 
came back, when I awoke in the morning, 
I could not remember much of my dream. 
The plainest part of it was that wherever 
I wandered the Square Butte, the big, 
rock-walled ‘butte towering above us, 
seemed to be calling me, seemed to be 
moaning in a voice like deep and heavy 
far-off wind: “Puk-si-put! Puk-si-put! 
Man-i-kap-i, puk-si-put!” (Come! Come! 
Youth, come!) 

I told my dream when the others awoke. ° 
Said Suyaki then: “Heed that call. Go 
up there on top and fast and dream, and 
we will pray for you.” 

“Yes, do so,” my sister cried. “And 
leave your rifle with me. I never have 
shot it, but I know that I can. If I cock 
it, and sight it, and press that finger iron, 
let me tell you that whatever is in front 
of it is going to drop.” 

’ We all laughed: “Keep the weapon, then,” I told 
“Ner, and right after our morning meal I made ready 

for my climb. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


N ORDER tto reach the top of the Square Butte, one 

has to go around behind it, and ascend a steep, rocky 
ridge rising from the slope of the mountains up to its 
summit. It is a long, hard climb; I did not arrive at 
the rough but somewhat level top’ until the middle of 
the day. I walked out to the very edge of the east 
wall and looked down; so far below me that the horses 
seemed no larger than dogs. I tried to find the women 
and my sister, down at the foot of the cliff, but could 
not see them; cached as they were in among the fallen 
rocks, I would not be able to see them unless they got 
up and moved. ' 

Then I looked out at the country, and what a sight 
it was: I could see to the northeast the three buttes 
of the Sweetgrass Hills; to the east the Bearpaw Moun- 
tains; and off to the southeast the long, black timbered 
front of the Highwood Hills. And all in between, like 
long, dark, giant snakes, were the valleys and breaks 
of the Missouri, the Teton, and the Marias Rivers; and 
down under me, as it seemed, was the valley of Sun 
River, broad and green and timbered, running off to 
its junction with the Missouri. All along it and its 
near plains were dark patches that I knew were buffalo 
herds; and away off along the other rivers were, I 
also knew, herds just as large and plentiful that I could 
not see. How proud I was; how happy I was, looking 
out upon those broad, buffalo-covered plains and the 
encircling mountains, and the great river valleys with 
their deer and elk, to know that they were ours, all 
of them and a hundred times more that I could not 
see, our very own. 


I sat there a long time, looking off at the country, and 
then I built a little wall of rocks at the edge of the 
cliffs, and back of that another wall. There were 
patches of grass on the summit; gathered some and 

(Continued on pige 34) 
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THE CAPTAIN’S WORK 


EAL BRIAN was made 
captain of the Dabolt 
cross-eountry team 
largely because he was, 

with one exception, the only 
eligible man. That was the 
way the whole student body 
looked on it, so, unlike most 
semi-political achievements, 
little importance was attached 
to Brian’s distinction. Blake, 
the other man who was left 
over from the last year’s 
team, had served only one 
season, while Brian would, as 
captain, run for the fourth 
time with the Three C’s of 
Dabolt on his chest. 

“Tt’s just a case of nobody 
else available,” a junior put it 
when the Dabolt News made 
the facts of election known. 
“Brian isn’t the sort of a 
chap to lead any varsity team 
—I don’t care what it is. He’s 
never been a muxer, never 
taken interest in anything but 
the cross-country work, never 
done things 1n the right spirit 
tobe a captain I don’t mean 
he isn’t a runner. A cinch 
we'll never have a_ better! 
But that’s where he belongs 
—on the team; not its head 
by any means.” 

The speaker voiced the gen- 
eral opinion of Dabolt men, 
for Brian was indeed far 
from the type of a man who 
is usually chosen as a varsity 
captain. He was a top-notch student, a splendid runner, 
of good habits and congenial enough but, somehow, the 
impression got about in his freshman year that behind 
every act was the desire to promote his own ends, that 
he was selfish, unthinking of the comfort or pleasure of 
others. His lack of qualities to make close friends gave 
strength to this opinion and so it grew until Brian was 
an outsider. 

So he entered upon his last year at the academy just 
a bit out of harmony with the spirit of things. He 
accepted the captaincy gravely and with open appre- 
ciation. But he was the only one who took it seriously. 
The rest made up their minds that the captaincy of the 
cross-country team would be an empty thing, a mere 
name that season, for they had no belief of Neal Brian’s 
powers to lead and achieve. 


OR BRIAN was a runner; long of limb, clean of 

wind, he could outfoot any man in the state when 
it came to a five-mile jaunt across the hills, Not so 
good on a cinder path, and worth nothing indoors, the 
ditch jumping was his forte and: no amount of per- 
sonal dislike could have forced from a Dabolt man 
the statement that Neale did not excell in this branch 
of athletics. . 

Twice, now, he had won the Waller Medal; one more 
win and it would be his for always. This medal was 
offered four years before by an old graduate of Mul- 
war, the rival academy. It was to go to the man who 
was first to cross the finish in the annual Big Four 
cross-country run; 1f the same man could finish first 
for three successive years, the trophy would belong to 
him. The first year it had been won by Ragen of Da- 
bolt; the next season a Mulwar man took it, and in 
the two following contests, Brian had stood supreme. 
This year was his last chance to make the piece of gold 
his property and, naturally, he set the achievement up 
as his goal. It would be a glorious wind-up to his 
academy career, something of which both he and the 
school could well be proud. To fail, though, meant 
that he would never have another chance at making his 
personal record one of the greatest in the history of 
school athletics. 

Dabolt produced a goodly amount of promising ma- 
terial when the call for cross-country runners was is- 
sued. Almost thirty men met in the gymnasium, 

“We will have lots of competition this year,” Brian 
told them in the speech he made. “Mulwar has Harri- 
son, and we all know what he is. Besides, they have a 
big bunch left over from their last year’s squad. St. 
John’s will have almost the same team that ran for 
them last spring—and it was a blinger! Trenton is 
going to be stronger than she’s ever been before; I got 
that straight. So I guess it’s up to Dabolt to get down 
and scratch, if we’re going to make a winning team.” 

Blake and the captain were the only two who had 
raced for Dabolt before, but of the old squad a goodly 
number looked like splendid material, while ‘the green 
men offered some timber that attracted more than the 
usual attention. It was grilling, disagreeable work in 
those raw March and April days, grinding along, watch- 
ing the dragging heels of the men ahead, covered with 
mud to your waist and often stiff from strains inflicted 
by the rough country through which the boys trained. 
The weather moderated, red and fields dried, and the 
runners came around into splendid form. 


RIAN was elated; so was the coach. It looked 
like a winning organization and the most puzzling. 


part was to select men from the host of candidates. 


However, that was simplified by the try-outs, contests. 


which were as filled with thrills as almost any com- 
petition between men from rival. schools. 

The trials brought out all that was powerful in the 
boys. The results surprised even those who had _ fol- 
lowed the work of the runners through the training 
season. Mulford, Cox and McCann finished at the 
head of the bunch and to them fell the honor of train- 


ing as the trio which would fill the ranks of the Varsity.’ 


It’s a good team,” said Lacy, editor of the News, 
“and I guess it can get along without mich of a cap- 
tain. Lucky, too, becajse Brian wouldn’t be much in 


The Dabolt Delegation Was the Only One That Kept Together. 
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a pinch. I’m afraid he’s thinking too much about that 
medal. Course, to have him win it means a whole lot 
to Dabolt, but if the team really needed a leader—if 
winning depended on a leader—I wouldn’t want to 
chance much on Neal. He isn’t the right sort.” 

The day of departure came, with the quintet and 
two substitutes trained to a fine edge, hard and lean 
and steady of nerve, eager for the contest. 

The race that spring was to be run over the Mulwar 
course, through country similar to that in which the 
Dabolt huskies had trained. With all caution, the men 
under Brian went over it the afternoon of their ar- 
rival in the sleepy little town. The captain forced them 
to keep from much exertion; in fact, made them walk 
most of the five miles and, with the coach, pointed out 
sandy stretches, deceptive grades and rough pieces of 
ground over which they must run. The course was 
marked at intervals with white flags and at three points 
on it an official was to be placed to check the runners 
as they passed, thereby making it impossible for any to 
cut corners without being detected. 

An early morning train, on the day of the run, brought 
Dabolt rooters, who mingled with the supporters of 
the three other teams and gave Mulwar a gala ap- 
pearance. Every man was certain that his five mika 
win and gradually the impression grew that in spite of 
Dabolt’s strength she would be put to her utmost to 
be on top at the finish. Neal Brian felt ‘his. first mis- 
givings as he sensed the air of confidence displayed by 
the other schools and his brows contracted with fore- 
boding. 

He was picked as favorite in the race for the medal. 
All conceded him this, with Harrison of Mulwar a 
good second. In it the boy found satisfaction, to an 
extent. Others thought that he found there satisfaction 
for all his ambitions and the idea was repulsive to them. 


HEY FACED. the starter—twenty clean youths, 
hungry for contest, prepared to a splendid point of 


. perfection. The brief rules were enumerated by the 


eferee and he told of the scoring: that each man would 

be numbered by his position at the finish and the team 
totals compiled from these figures. The five with the 
smallest total, of course, would be declared winner. 

The men dug their starting holes and Neal Brian 
walked forward toward the referee. He handed him a 
black leather case. 

“The medal, sir,” he said. “We race for it again.” 

It meant more than others could realize—handing over 
that medal. It stood for something, something very 
dear to the man and although he was eager to compete 
again for the trophy, it was natural for him to regret 
relinquishing his whole right to it once more. 

Then the crack of the pistol and the bunch was off! 

Neal had little time to think of medals for that first 
mile. He kept his men together, letting the Trenton 
captain set the pace. It was rapid, far stiffer than the 
Dabolt team had been accustomed to travel, but the 
Mulwar runners seemed to eat it up and Neal did not 
dare to risk dropping so much as a stride behind. Be- 
side him ran the first man of the St. John’s represen- 
tatives. Up the street they sprinted, out past the last 
of the academy buildings, through a wide gate and up 
a long swell, over old wheat stubble. 

“Pretty hot!” muttered Blake. 

“Shut up!” shot back Neal. “Save wind—run!” 

The pacemaker vaulted a rail fence and_ followed 
the line of flags down across a long, sloping meadow, 
over a creek that all men jumped without much trouble, 
and into a wood lot. 

The first mile was gone. Another Trenton man went 
to the front! Through the wooded ravine they were 
forced to slow. a trifle but, emerging, they swung down 
a road again at the same clip. Men commenced to 
show it. Over another fence went the leaders and, in 
the midst of the huddle, a Mulwar man fell. He was 
up and at it again, though, before the others of 
his quintet realized that their’s had been the first real 
misfortune. Up a hilly pasture they went, thorned 
growth scratching their bare legs, and down the other 
slope to where a bridge crossed the river. 

Two miles gone! Still the pace held! 


The American Boy 


By HAROLD TITUS 


ILEUS TRATED BY Wi; WcCLARKE 


Brian looked behind. His 
men were all well bunched, 
but Mulford and Cox had 
commenced to run a_ bit 
heavily. 

He dropped back beside 
them. 

“Come on!” he encouraged. 
“Pace—must drop—soon !” 

His guess was good. At 
the next half mile a_ third 
Trenton man went to the lead. 
For a hundred yards or so 
he held the stiff grind, then 
commenced to falter. None 
seemed to resent the fact that 
the Trenton scheme of killing 
off the rest had failed and 
that they themselves had been 
forced to drop down a notch. 
Harrison, the Mulwar cap- 
tain, and a St. John’s man, 
trailed the leader, elbow to 
elbow. The Dabolt delega- 
tion was the only one which 
kept together. 


S NEAL BRIAN ran 

with his eyes glued to 
his rival’s shoulder blades, his 
mind was divided between 
two things: keeping his men 
together and wondering about 
those last few hundred yards, 
Harrison was a good man— 
had given him a run for his 
life last year, surrendering 
only in the last. fifty yards. 
Now he seemed to be running 
free, without a thought of the 
other Mulwar men; racing on for that medal! 

Neal gulped at the thought. Still—he was captain, 
and a Dabolt captain ! 

One mile more! 

They turned into the smooth highway, and the feel 
of firm, level footing was good. Brian ventured to 
speak : 

“One mile! We’re—safe—keep going!” 

But would they? Cox was weakening badly and 
Mulford showed distress. Too, a Mulwar and a Tren- 
ton representative came on from behind, so close that 
the Dabolt captain could hear them breathe. He glanced 
back and saw that the stragglers were closing in. 

“Blake!” he gasped. “Go on!” 

And away went Blake—good old Blake! Swinging 
out doggedly after the leaders. McCann turned and 
looked at Brian, almost appealingly. Brian shook his 
head. Not yet! He couldn’t send his men out too 
rapidly and risk killing them off! 

The two opponents from behind reached his side, and 
Neal touched Mulford on the elbow. 

“Stick it—out!” he muttered between breaths, and 
the new man nodded his head. 


RIAN felt strong. In his limbs was a great re- 

serve, a tremendous strength. He knew he was 
good for it! They had only a half mile to go and 
Harrison was thirty yards to the good. Yet he had a 
great confidence, the kind that spells triumph! 

Still, he was a Dabolt captain! 

More men came up from the rear and Neal quickened 
his stride a trifle. With a great warmth of fellow 
feeling, he saw Cox and Mulford respond with him. 
McCann, the steady, led the quartet. Blake was only 
ten yards behind Harrison and the Trenton runner, 
tired but good for much more. 

The Dabolt leader had no time or mind to figure out 
positions. He knew he must do his all to win! He 
must land his men as far to the front as was possible. 
It was all he could do! 

“Less—than—half!” he gasped, and touched Cox on 
the shoulder again. 

Once more McCann looked at him, a little more 
ree but the plea still in his eyes. Brian shook his 
head. 

Runners were all about them now, in all states of 
fatigue. Some were good for the finish, others doubt- 
ful. It was hard to tell who was who. Brian did not 
care. His work was laid out: to land his tired young- 
sters up there in front! 

The last quarter ! 

With a sickening sensation, Neal saw Harrison cut 
away. It required all his will force to keep his legs at 
the steady, unchanging pace. 

“Mac!” he gasped hoarsely and his tired eyes lighted 
as he saw the little Irishman lay down to it and cut in 
to catch those ahead. 

Harrison in the lead, gaining always, then a Trenton 
jersey bobbing determinedly; Blake straining his best, 
St. John’s, Mulwar, Trenton and McCann! 

Cox. stumbled. Nothing was in his path; nothing 
except exhaustion. 

“Pick up!” Brian heard himself speaking sharply. 
‘Don’t be—a quitter!—brace—up! Run—don’t—lay 
down—on Dabolt!” 

Cox turned and glanced at him. Anger was in that 
look! And Neal was glad, for it was what he wanted! 

“They'll call—you a—a quitter!” he urged, and his 
thumping heart leaped still harder as be saw Cox open 
up another notch. 

Mulford was before them, his head swinging as he 
ran. Brian pulled alongside. 

“They won’t—forgive you—if—you quit—Dabolt!” he 
muttered in the man’s ear. 

sal 

“Shut up!” Neal broke in on Mulford’s intended re- 
mark. “Run—don’t be—yellow !” 

And it worked there! He felt the two respond to 
his stinging insinuations! He saw them hold the pace 
he set. They were gaining! 

Another Trenton man, closely heeled by one from 
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Mulwar, crept alongside the Dabolt trio, and Brian tore 
his eyes away from the swinging Harrison to watch 
them. They looked fresh. He went a trifle faster. 


WO HUNDRED YARDS to the finish line—two 

hundred yards to travel with numb feet and burn- 
ing tendons! Two hundred yards, when things looked 
red and black by turns, when the air burned throats, 
when your chest seemed bursting! Two hundred— 

Then it was a hundred! 

Neal heard the roaring, like an angry sea. He knew 
it was Mulwar, calling to Harrison, and for a half 
dozen strides he opened to full speed. Then checked 
himself. He was a Dabolt captain! 

Cox swayed dizzily and Mulford let his arms flop. 

“Quitters!” hissed Brian, “You—yellow pups!” 

Anger tore down the barrier to their last reserve and 
both heads were up when they crossed the fifty yard 
mark with a fresh burst of speed. 

It was that for which the captain had waited. EI- 
bows close to his side, head back, knees snapping like 


drive rods, he ate into the distance. He passed a reel- 
ing figure without noticing the color of-its jersey. He 
stormed down the stretch toward that sea of sound! 
He saw a man fall beside him. He knew he passed a 
third man, then ran beside McCann. He reached still 
further into the distance with his toe spikes! His hips 
worked as though driven by tons of pressure! e 
breathed in gasps through his mouth, flinging his head 
from side to side. Figures of runners danced on be- 
fore him. He would eat it up! He would laugh at 
that distance! ~ 

Then, of a sudden, he felt arms about him, a blanket 
across his shoulders, and knew he had run his last 
cross-country race for Dabolt! 

Heedlessly he turned and faced the track. On came 
Cox and McCann, reeling, staggering, knees flabby, feet 
misbehaving! But they came! Shoulder to shoulder, 
fighting their unwilling: muscles, beating them into sub- 
mission ! fs ae iy 

And as they flung. across the finish, Neal grabbed 
each by an arm. ©. 

“Forgive me!” he gasped. “Forgive me!—I didn’t— 
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mean it—I—you'’re great—runners !” 

And as the three reeled there in a dizzy clasp, a great 
cheer went up from the Dabolt section, The athletes 
did not know why, did not care; they had done their 
best. . 

Lacy, the News editor, was the first to reach. them 
through the crush-of enthusiasts. He gripped Brian by 
both hands. | ; " ‘ 

“You won for Dabolt!” he cried. “Won by two little 
points!” Then, sobering: “But 1t’s a shame about that 
medal. If you’d sprinted a hundred yards farther back, 
he never could have stood you off!” 

Brian wiped the back of a hand across his eyes and 
smiled weakly as his breathing became more like normal. 

“But I was. captain,” he muttered. “I didn’t dare 
leave the boys—until—until I was sure they'd hold their 
place to the finish!” 

“And to think,” growled Lacy as he turned away, 
“that’s he’s been in my class for four years and | 
never found him out! He could have got his medal 
hands down and nobody would have been wiser! But 
he wouldn’t do it—because he was captain!” 
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ALKING SILENTLY over the soft carpet of 
pine needles that covered the stony Arkansas 
hillside, his rifle resting in the crook of his 
arm, George Nelson was startled by the sud- 


den return of his little negro guide, Tom, who had gone 
ahead to look for signs of game. 


Don’t go no furder, Marse 


“Oh, Massa! Massa! I 
‘I done seed a bar 


George!” gasped the excited darky. 
—two bars.” 

“Thunder, Tom, your eyes look like two china door- 
knobs,” laughed the white boy, “what have you been 
seeing down there?” 

“T was a-walkin’ along de ridge, looking for turkey 
tracks, and all at ated looked up and dar was two 
bars a-sittin’ dar a-lickin’ der jaws and thinkin’ how 
good nigger-meat would taste. We-uns better be gittin’ 
out of here.” 

“Let’s get a look at these bears of yours first, we 
aren’t having any luck finding turkeys,” replied the 
fourteen-year-old hunter, not putting much faith in what 
the frightened colored boy had said. “Show me where 
you saw them.” 

Reluctantly the dusky guide led the way back along 
the ridge, muttering gloomily to himself. ' 

“Looks like all dis high water would a run all. de 
game out of de bottams, seemed like it never would 
stop rainin’ last week. Ebery time it sprinkles right 
hard dat ole Ouchita Ribber runs all ober creation. 
Hope to goodness it ain’t run any of dem wild hawgs 
inter dese hills. It shore would be bad luck to run up 
wid ’em,” 

“You're correct about that, all right,” agreed George, 
who knew how dangerous a drove of wild hogs is. 

They stopped for 4 moment to look closely for tracks 
where a faint trail entered the one they were following 
and then walked rapidly on until the colored boy halted 
and pointed to the low ridge, nearly covered by the high 
water, that connected the hill they were on with an- 
other stretch of high ground beyond. 

“I "lowed de turkeys would be over yander,” he ex- 
plained, “an’ I started to go over an’ was most dar when 
I runs slam-bang into dem bars—an’ den I comes back. 
Let’s go ‘round dis odder way.” 

“No, we'll go on across and see what scared you,” 
declared George eagerly. “Probably some calves,” he 
added smilingly, as the negro, with a grunt of disdain 
for the slight on his bravery, turned and led the way. 

Moving cautiously through the scanty underbrush, 
they had nearly reached the other side when their way 
was blocked by a great hole, filled with water, left by 
the mass of roots and dirt torn up by the fall of a huge 
cypress tree. Clinging to the projecting roots, they 
crossed the pool and silently began to work their way 
up the steep bank beyond, through the tangled bushes 
and briars that covered it. Suddenly Tom, who had 
cautiously dropped behind, began to sputter and gasp. 

“Massa—l-look da-dar, Marse George, just what I 
done told you,” he stuttered in fear. 

George gasped in surprise at what he saw when he 
looked up. Seated side by side on a large branch of 
the fallen tree were two black bears, so close that they 


_of the discovery, 


could almost reach his head. 
Startled by the suddenness 
George 
lost his hold and tumbled © 
back into the pool, knock- 
ing Tom with-him, They 
floundered quickly out and, pausing only to pick up the 
rifle, they started. swiftly back the way they had come, 
watched by the equally startled bears that had climbed 
hastily up on the tree, the unusually large male tower- 
ing over his smaller, younger mate. The boys had run 
but a short distance when a fear-imspiring noise 
ahead made them pause. 
“Great Scott, wild hogs!” groaned George, as he 
caught sight of a long row of sniffing, upraised 
snouts along the trail ahead. 


HE BAND of about twenty hogs came slowly on, 

led by an old boar covered with the scars of the 
many battles that had given him his place as leader: 
Crowding close behind him was a smaller boar that 
had lost an ear in some hard-fought conflict. By his 
attempts to get ahead and his disregard of the grunts 
and shoves of the old boar, it was evident that he was 
a rival for the place as leader of the band 

“Hebben help dis pore child,” chattered Tom, ashy 
white with fear. “Bars behind, wild hawgs in front an’ 
water on bofe sides. What’s dis poor nigger gwine to 
do?” and he rolled his eyes in terror. 

“Come on,” exclaimed George, “maybe we can get 
past the bears. They are not apt to attack us if we 
leave them alone.” 

“U-um, yes, hawgs is right smart worse dan bars.” 

urning about, they raced back to the cypress tree, 
upon which, standing in majestic silence under the low 
arch of red-gum and oak trees, were the two bears, 
undisturbed by the rumble of the advancing swine that 
were close behind the fleeing hunters. This time Tom 
was in the lead and, with his protruding eyes fixed in 
agonized dread on the bears, he tripped on a trailing 
vine and fell headlong. George stumbled over him and 
both rolled over and over. Dropping his rifle, George 
grasped a stout muscadine vine and swarmed like a 
sailor into a white oak tree, closely followed by the 
colored boy. But Tom was not quite quick enough; 
his trouser leg was ripped by the sharp tusk of the 
one-eared boar that had raced neck and neck with 
the leader after the fleeing boys. For a minute the 
younger hog returned the glare of the leader in a way 
that showed that when this immediate business was 
over there would be a battle royal between them to 
settle the question of leadership. 

“Tf I only had my rifle,” mourned George when they 
were settled high above the ground. “The side that 
wins this scrap will be so mad they will tear us up if 
we ever come down.” 

When the hungry bears caught sight of the drove of 
wild hogs, their hearts were gladdened by the thought 
of so much fresh meat. Their experience with hogs 
had been confined to tame ones and had been very 
pleasant. These gaunt, flat-sided, iron-ribbed ‘‘razor- 
backs,” standing high on their knotty, stout legs, were 
a new thing to them. They did not know that the 
Arkansas razor-backs, with their thick hides and 
, Jong snouts, surmounted by polished, needle-sharp 
“tusks, were formidable and deadly fighting ma- 
chines. 

So in their ignorance, the bears stood 
undismayed by the deadly challenge 
of clashing tusks, the challenge that 
has made many a brave man climb 
a thorn tree and be glad of the 
chance. The battle-scarred lead- 
er of the drove, quick to see 
the new foe, rushed up the 
bank and hurled himself 
at the largest bear like a 
shot from a gun. Ac- 
customed to the timid, 
non-resisting tame 
hogs, the bear was 
not prepared for 
this sudden _ on- 
slaught. The sharp 
tusk gave him -a 
slashing cut under 
the shoulder and the 
force of the impact 
tumbled them both 
into the pool of wa- 
ter, converting it into 
a boiling caldron of 
hate and fury. 


IN A FEW min- 
utes, the bear 


/were determined to exterminate these 


The Astonished Bears Found Themselves Hemmed in on Every Side by 2¢ Death-Dealing Tusks, 


Claw Against Tusk 


By Mr OLEELE 


Illustrated by Park E. Sumner 


crawled out, covered with 
mud and bristling with 
wrath. He sat up, lifted his 
powerful forearms and 
bared his yellow teeth. Be- 
fore his  slower-thinking, 
one-eared rival had grasped the situation, the muddy 
boar, at the head of the band, hurled himself again at 
the bear, but was, met by a cuff that flung him a dozen 
feet away, helpless with a broken back, leaving a clear 
field to his ambitious rival. 

With swinging arms, Bruin met the rushing attack of 
the razor-backs only to go down buried beneath an 
avalanche of pork, snarling and howling, fighting with 
tooth and claw. His mate, that had been running up 
and down the tree im an agony ‘of uncertainty, now 
hurled herself into the melee, her ponderous weight 
crushing the fighting, scuffing swine, and for a min- 
ute hogs were flying in every direction. The larger 
bear scrambled out and stood in bewilderment, .panting 
for breath, his jaws and shoulders streaming with 
blood. 

“Get back in dar and fight,” shouted Tom angrily, in 
his excitement leaning far out to watch the battle. 
Suddenly the dead branch he was clinging to broke 
and, with a terrified whoop, the little darky fell to the 
ground near the astonished bear. Startled by the sound 
of a human voice, the bears retreated to the fallen 
tree. The hogs, unafraid of anything, made a rush for 
the frightened negro, who had bounced up like a ball 
and was scrambling up the vine agam. Realizing the 
eril of his guide, George tore off his coat and threw 
it out over the band of hogs They stopped to rend 
and tear it, which gave Tom time to make his escape. 

Smarting with their wounds and mad clear through, 
the bears advanced agai .for battle. The hogs, not 
yet used to the leadership of the one-eared boar, took 
their invariable position of defense, forming a small, 
compact circle, their snouts sticking out like the muzzles 
of double-barreled shot-guns. The smaller bear stood 
beside her mate as he paused, puzzled by the fierce 
resistance of this new kind of hog. Uncertain how to 
attack, he began to walk carefully around the revolving 
circle, followed by his compamion Filled with anger 
at these defiant little beasts, he suddenly struck out 
savagely at a black, noisy muzzle. Instantly 
there was an upward thrust of the keen tusks 
and, howling with pam, the bear stopped 
to lick his mangled paw 

Ordinarily of a peaceful disposition, 
the now thoroughly enraged bears 


insolent, aggravating foes. Fol- 
lowed by his mate, the big 
black beast began to run 
swiftly around the circle 
of watchful, squealing 
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Wind on the™ \ 

Red and Black 
"Goin, some! 


Goin, in style on 
the new Red Side 


Going, in comfort— 
ease of mind because 
the tough, stron? tread 
drips the road and 
makes sure ridin3, 
Ease of body because 
the aT is not 
only strong, but of 
Firestone resiliency. 


Wall with Black 


Tread, now the 
trade-mark of 


Firestone Tires. 
Going, in safety —30% 


more angles against 


skid in the Firestone 


Non-Skid Tread. 


Your Dealer Has Firestones for His Most Experienced Trade 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


“America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
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Just ‘Exploring’ 


sf K JAY up among the weedy, snaggy 

shallows, where motor boats and 
launches never penetrate—too far from home 
to row—there’s where you can “explore” to 
your heart's content, if there’s an Evinrude on 
the stern ofthat old rowboat of yours. Your ex- 
peditions are no longer restricted by the dread of 
miles of pulling at the oars. Any rowboat, Evin- 
rude-equipped, willtake you where you will and 
when you will, on ocean, lake or river, with no 
thought ofa long row home again. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


The new Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin has more 
speed, more power, than the Single Cylinder 
models, and the opposed-cylinder design 
eliminates vibration. All models have the 
Evinrude Magneto—Built-in Fly-wheel type. 


Write for the new 1916 Evinrude 
catalog—just off the press 


Evinrude Motor Co. 


371 Evinrude Block 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Distributing Branches 
69 Cortlandt St., New York,N. ¥ 
214 State St., - Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
Front and Morrison Sts., Portland,Ore. 


OVER 60,000 SOLD 
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TAB-FIL FOUNTAIN PEN 
GIVEN AWAY 


Regular $2.50 Guaranteed Pen Solid Gold Point 
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LEARN IN THREE MONTHS TO EARN A GOOD, STEADY INCOME 


Our yaluable book No. ‘'9"’ tells how. It’s Free—write 
for it. Anyone from 16 to 60 years old can easily 
learn Mechanical Dentistry. The Demand is like a 
gold mine, Unexplored. We are constantly called 
upon to fill good salaried positions. Why not qual- 
ify for ont No book study. All practical work. 

@ guarantee that you can earn before comple- 
tion of the Course. Tuition payable in instalments. 


The pen that makes its own ink. Carries ink in the cap— 
fills with water.JOIN THE DE LUXE CLU B—introduce 


D' Luxe gem a as 
TABLETS 
to your friends—the modern writing ink—‘‘just add 


water."* ENROLL TODAY. 
DE LUXE MFG. CO., 240 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Making Model Aeroplanes 


IIl—How to Make a Tractor Monoplane 


By WILLIAM B. STOUT 


OW that 
we have 
learned 
the basic 
principles of 
flight and how 
the propelling 
part of 
aeroplane 
made, we are 


a real fiyer. 
There are two | 
types of aero- | 
planes, or air- 
planes, as they 
are called in 
England now, 
to distinguish 
them from sea- 
planes, which 
we have called 
in the past by a 
that impossible word “hydro-aeroplanes. 

The first type of aeroplane to fly was a 
biplane, a machine with two sets of wings, 
one above the other, and braced like a 
bridge girder. This was the invention of 
Octave Chanute of Chicago, the real father 
of aviation. It was perfected by the 
Wrights under his directions. 

The biplane is the most successful of all 
types for big machines, being lighter, 
stronger and faster. The war in Europe 
has almost eliminated the monoplane, or 
single wing type, so far as real use goes. 

The monoplane, the second type, has but 
a single story wing. This is the only type 
of model flier which has been successful, 
for it is hard to make a bi- 
plane model with low 
enough head resistance to 
fly. It takes too much 
power to push it through 
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There are two main types 
of monoplane models, those 
with the propellers behind 
the wings, known as push- 
ers, and those with the pro- 
pellers in front, known as 
tractors. If it were not for 
one Chicago boy, I would 
say that the pusher type 
was far superior. This 
model experimenter recently 
doubled the world’s endur- 
ance record for models with 
a tractor machine and so 
upset all the figures. ; 

The trouble with tractors for models is 
the tendency to dive as the power runs 
out, and to turn instead of flying straight. 
The Hittle model—which made the record— 
has an automatic adjustment to, get around 
this tendency which will be described when 
this model is brought up for discussion later 
in the series. : 

Single propeller models of all kinds tend 
to be unbalanced, for the reaction of the 
propeller twist must be overcome by the 
wing and this twist varies with the amount 
the rubber motor is wound up. As _ the 
motor unwinds, it pulls less and so the bal- 
ance is finally upset. Tractor single-screw 
models are fine for short flights in a vacant 
lot, however, and 
are the kind that 
had best be made 
first to learn how. 


A Simple Model 
Tractor 
A SIMPLE and 
successful trac- 
tor machine is 
shown in Fig. 1. 
This has a twisted 
wood propeller P at 
the front, with a 
rubber-band power plant fastened to its 
shaft like the one I described in the last 
article. This power plant runs along just 
over the stick that forms the main frame of 
the model, the stick shown at F. 

The rubbers fasten to a wire hook on the 
frame at the rear, this hook being part 
of the wire tail frame, as shown. 

The wings are rectangular in section with 
frames of wood and tissue paper covering. 
Of course one can make the wings of piano 
wire and silk if he knows how. But we 
haven’t gotten that far yet and while learn- 
ing how, we had better take the simpler 
way first and then the harder ways will be 
easier for us. 

In front, the model is fitted with a skid 


| to protect the propeller in landing. 


Details of the construction and a plan 
are given in the other drawings. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the 
ree as it appears from above when ready 
to fly. 

_ Figure 2 shows a plan view with dimen- 
sions. 

a detail of the thrust 


Figure 3 shows 


| bearing and a different propeller fastening. 


Figure 4 is a pattern detail of the tin 
thrust block. 

Figure 5 shows a different propeller fast- 
ening. 

Figure 6 shows how the propeller is made 
and bent up. 

In making this model, first cut out the 
main stick F. This is made about % inch 
by % inch, of very light pine or spruce, 

In cutting 
the sticks, be 
sure that the 
plane edge is 
sharp, and by 
holding the 
plane upside 
down in the 
hand and 
drawing the 
wood over it 
toward you, w 
the thumb |9 
pressing the 
wood on the 
cutting edge, 
you can make 
as thin sticks 
as you wish. 

CPt et W.0 
more sticks + 
inch thick an 
1%, inch wide 
for the front 
verticals V. 
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These should 
be about five 
inches long. 
The stick F 
should be 
about twenty 
inches long. 


The Wings 


HE STICKS 
forthe 
wings are cut 
about 4% inch 
square and the 
. main spar six- 
teen inches 
long. The end 
spars are fx 
inch square 
and 4% inches 
long. 

In putting 
the frame together as it is shown in the 
drawing, the parts are tied with stout 
linen or silk thread, This can best be 
done by holding one end of the thread 
between the teeth, holding the sticks to- 
gether with the left hand, and winding 
the thread about the joint in and out and 
back and forth with the right hand, bring- 
ing all up snugly and tying it securely be- 
fore letting go of the fingers of the left 
hand. 4 

Before tying the sticks V to the front end 
of the main spar F, cut out the pattern 
shown in Fig. 4, using light tin and then 
when you tie the sticks in place on the spar 
F, as shown in Fig. 3, you can also tie on 
the tin piece T as shown, 
as this piece is to be the 
thrust block for the aero- 
plane. The little lugs (a) 
at the bottom of the pat- 
ern of Fig. 4, curl around 
the back of the vertical 
sticks V which run up in- 
side of the tin piece T clear 
to its top. This is the first 
joint on the frame that 
should be tied. The skid S 
is next cut and tied between 
these two sticks at the bot- 
tom end, its rear end tying 
to the main frame F, about 
eight inches from the front 
end. This skid stick should 
be. a little more than \% of 
an inch square at its lower 
end next to the curve, but can taper to };, 
inch square at the other end. 

The frame for the tail piece and rudder 
is formed of small stiff wires, preferably 
light gauge piano wire, and is shaped as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, being tied in place 
with thread. Be sure that a hook (h) is 
bent in the forward end of the rudder 
frame R at (h) to take the rear end of 
the motor strands. 

When this much is done, tie the wing 
frame together with thread as before. When 
it is finished, smear liquid glue on its lower 
surface and lay the frame down on a flat 
piece of tissue paper which has no wrinkles 
in it. When the glue is dry, the frame may 
be tied to the aeroplane frame F as shown. 
All of the tied 
joints should be 
smeared either with 
shellac or liquid 
glue to make them 
set hard, except the 
two places where 
the wings are tied 
in place. 


The Propeller 


IGURE 6 shows 

how to make the 
propeller. For this, 
nlane up @ piece of wood one inch wide and 
ous than 7, inch thick. By clamping the 
back end of the stick to the bench as you 
plane, you will have no difficulty in getting 
it this thin. 

Soak this piece thoroughly in water, after 
being sure that it balances at its middle 
point. When fully soaked, tie this securely 
to a wooden form shown in Fig. 6. This 
is made of a flat stick with two wedge 
blocks (b, 1) of the same slant. This slant 
should be a little more than you want the 
piteh of the propeller to be. If these blocks 
are one inch long, they should be about %4 
inch high at their high end and % inch at 
their lower end. Face these blocks in oppo- 
site directions on the stick and tie the pro- 
peller in place as shown. Let it dry for a 
full day while tied in this form, or put it in 
the oven and bake it until thoroughly dry. 
When removed from the form, it will be 
found in permanent shape, A cork hub 
may now be glued to it, or a wire hub 
fastened around it as shown in Figs. 3 and 
5. Any one of these ways is good. 

The main shaft of the propeller, as shown 
at H, runs through the hole in the little tin 
piece T, but first slip on the wire (which, 
by the way, is a piece of ordinary hairpin), 
a square of tin, not over 4% inch on a 
side, and a glass bead for a thrust bearing. 
These are shown in Figs. 3 and 5 at (t) 
and (b) respectively. On the other side of 
the tin T, the wire terminates in a hook 
to which the rubber band motor is fastened. 
This congists of a number of strands of 

thin rubber 
bands connect- 
ed between the 
hooks of the 
propeller shaft 
and the rud- 
der. These 
rudders should 
be pulled snug 
DW t-n ot 
stretched 
— just tight 
enough to hold 
the _ propeller 
and its bead 
thrust bearing 
up against the 
tina, SPY 

All that re- 
mains now is 
to stretch the 
guy wires, or 
rather threads, 
G. G. between 
the wing tips 


rieyt, 
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to curve the wings upward slightly, just 
enough so that these threads clear the rub- 
ber bands without touching them. The tis- 
sue paper, of course, has been fastened on 
the tail frame and rudder frame with liquid 
glpe as before described. 


The Motor 


OW ADD rubber bands until you have 
a bundle abeut as 
big around as a lead 
pencil. Try the toy 
by winding up the 
propeller until the 
rubber band is full of 
its second row of 
knots and release the 
model with a slight 
start on a level keel. 
It probably’ will 
dive to the ground or 
climb up and then 
fall back on its tail. 
If the first happens, slip the main wings 
back a little, if the latter, slip them for- 
ward, and keep experimenting until the 
model] runs onan even keel. 
If the model flies in a circle or tends. to 


whirl over, increase the angle of the wings | 
on the low side to give it more lift, and by | 
a little experimenting you will soon learn | 
what to do to make the model fly almost 
any way you want it to. When once the 


adjustments are made so you have obtained & 
a straight flight drop, put glue on all of the | 3 
tied joints and allow it to dry before you | * 
fly the model. |? 

For best results, 


the tail at the rear 
should point down at 
an angle of about five 
degrees from the an- 
gle of the main wings. 
So much for the 
tractor model to 
launch from the hand 
as a beginning. 
My next article will 
tell of a more pre- 
tentious model meant 


tances. This, though 
larger, is no harder 
to make than the model just described, 
though you need the experience of the 
tractor model before 
machines, in order that you may know how 
to produce model flight. 


HIS SERIES ON MODEL AEROPLANES, CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN, 
by William B. Stout, has caused a tremendous stir among the model aeroplane 
elabs of America, as telling in a simple way the secret of correct model flight, which 
has been discovered by the foremost experimenters and present world’s record holders 


in this line. 


Any model aero clubs or high school manual training boys who are mis- 


sing this series are losing a knowledge of the principles on which will be based the 


world’s next great revolutionary industry, that of the navigation of the air. 
two aeroplane articles appeared in the February and March issues. 
copies of these issues by sending ten cents for each issue to The American Boy, 
Mr. Stout’s next article will deal with one of the present world’s 
record machines and will tell you just how it was made. 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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Larry “Rides 


(Continued from page 9) 


charging the water so steadily. 

But the thought brought new fear. Sup- 
pose Damon tripped and rolled on him? 
Suppose Damon, frightened at the engine, 
the unaccustomed hand on the reins, the 
excitement, bolted and ran into the train? 

But a new thought in this hour of sur- 
prising mental impressions shocked Larry, 
banishing these vague fears. ; 

“Why!” he said to himself, in amaze- 
ment. ‘Why, I’m on a horse! Why, how 
did I do it? And—and I’m not—I don’t 
care—I—oh, won’t Dad be glad. Won’t Dad 
—Dad! On the train! Will he be glad? 
Will he ever be anything again? Will he 
see me? Will I be in time? Oh, Damon! 
Damon, boy, hurry! Swim fast—fast— 
there isn’t must time—not much—whoa! 
as Damon struck bottom and scrambled, 
staggered and then, with a rush, took the 
sloping bank. ‘ 

Cary. had his hands full. Knowing, 
from observation, from years of listening 
to talk of horses, just how a horse should 
be riddén, Larry found practice and theory 
two different things. The seat everyone 
talked of as being “so easy,” so pleasant, 
was very jerky. The “pleasant motion 
was anything but pleasant—for Larry knew 
only by hearsay how to sit and how to bend 
his body to the motion of the big bones 
and muscles beneath him. He had to sit 
his seat and guide ard stay on and plan 
where he should ride, all at once. The job 
was too big for him to do and leave any 
room for fright. The sickening terror of a 
horse had left him. Before him stretched 
the embankment, to the left was the burn- 
ing bridge. Somewhere near was the train 
and Dad—the train he must warn, the 
father he must save, the—a sound cut the 
air and swept through the roaring in 
Larry’s ears as the crash of thunder sweeps 
through the lesser noises of a storm. Clear, 
clean cut, and close—the whistle of the ex- 
press! 


ARRY’S hair rose on his head, and for 

the first time on that strange ride he 
knew real fear, and realized what it was. 
The train was coming around the bend! 
He was at the bottom of the embankment. 
Could he make it? Could he climb up in 
time? It was a steep bank, a long climb— 
could Damon make it? : 

“Hi, Damon!” he cried desperately. “Up 
boy—up—quick, quick! Get up, Damon, 
hard—hard !” é 

Larry set his teeth and shook the reins. 
It was not skilfully done, but Damon un- 
derstood. Willingly enough the horse re- 
sponded, though shaking his head in equine 
disgust at the tight arms which once more 
wound themselves about his neck, 

At the top, for an instant, it seemed to 
Larry as if they must slip back—as if they 
must go, rolling and sliding, together down 
the earth slope, to land in a heap at the 
bottom. For a sickening instant, the never- 
fading memory of that other time when he 
had lain beneath a horse, his leg cracked, 
and felt the warm breath of an agonized 
animal in his face, swept over him. 

But only for an instant. With a su- 
preme effort, Damon struggled upright to 
the track, and then, responding to the in- 
dignity of two heels pounding at his side, 
sped down the path between the rails to- 
ward the train just whisking about the 
curve. How he did it, Larry could never 
tell, but, somehow, his jacket came off, and 
as the express swept down upon him, he 
waved it wildly in one hand, bouncing and 
jouncing up and down with the mad gallop 
of the now thoroughly aroused horse. A 
warning whistle, a screech in broken stac- 
cato pieces, told Larry he was seen. But 
Larry, too, now had blood up and mount- 
ing high. Forgot the terror of the horse, 
forgot the possibility of danger if Damon 
tripped, forgot the possibility of Damon's 
running into the engine! Straight down the 
track he urged the good horse, coat swing- 
ing, yelling incoherently at the on-rushing 
train. The coughing engine slowed up and 
stopped. Larry was yet a hundred feet away 
when he noted that it no longer moved. With 
a ange sigh of relief, he pulled in on the 
reins. 

“Whoa, Damon, boy!” he cried. ‘Whoa! 
It’s all over. We did it, Damon—we did it! 
We stopped ’em. We—how’d I get my 
jacket off? Whoa, whoa—there, there, it’s 
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The first 


You can secure 


only a train. It won't hurt you. It won't—” 

An angry man caught the bridle. 

“What do you mean? Why did you stop 
us? What's the matter? 
doing on the tracks?” 

LARRY looked down at the engineer on 

one side, the fireman on the other, see- 
ing without noticing the grease on blue 
overalls. Behind them the conductor was 


running up and, like ants pouring from a 
hill, many black figures were dropping off 


the sides of the train and coming forward. | 


“Trestle !"’ Larry answered, as quickly as 
his out of breath condition would permit. 


“On fire! I saw it—through the glass— 
came—just in time. My father—Dad@! 
Dad! Oh, Dad!” 


Larry caught sight of his father in the 
crowd. As he sat there, his breath coming 
in gasps great enough to match those which 
made Damon’s sides rise and fall in huge 
inspirations, and saw his father’s look of 
anxiety change to one of utter amazement, 
Larry felt a thrill of pride. 
Colonel Atherton, horseman, 
stock farmer, trainer. Here, on a great, fine 
horse, was Larry Atherton, Colonel Ather- 
ton’s son. Larry straightened. in his seat. 
There would be no amusement nor any 
shame in Dad’s eyes this» time. 

“Larry !" cried Colonel Atherton. “Larry ! 
mere ! What—where—who? 

“Know him?’ 


the crowd which quickly collected about the 
dripping horse and lad. ‘Trestle’s on fire. 
He stopped the train. 
lieve me!” 

Larry threw one leg over Damon's head 
and slid down into a pair of arms which 
were raised to catch him. 

“Larry.!"’ eried his father again. “I don’t 


understand. On Damon! Bareback—you ! 
I can’t believe it. How did you manage 
it? How did you find the nerve?” 


“Hush, Dad!" begged Larry. 
—don’t talk—that way. I—just did it. I'll 
—tell you later. Come on and look!” 

Catching the news as they came up, train 
crew and passengers ran down the track 
and about the curve. Colonel Atherton, 
Larry’s hand in his, followed. And there 
were white faces in the crowd which stood 
and looked at the burning bridge and 
realized what might have been. 
dent that the trestle was doomed. The 
train was halted where it was, for the time 
being. Larry, his father leading Damon, 
and all the passengers trooped down the 
track, turned to the right, and walked a 
quarter of a mile to the. highway bridge 
which spanned Goose Creek. Crossing this, 
they entered Riverdale on foot, after a two 
mile walk in a dusty road. Larry tried 


“Don’t tell 


to get his father to ride Damon, but Colonel | 


Atherton laughed away his invitation. 


“THANK YOU—he's too wet. I don’t want 
to spoil my clothes. Besides, I'd rath- 
er walk with you and hear all about it.” 

But, beyond the bare outline, Larry would 
say little. Beside, there were too many pas- 
sengers listening and too much praise and 
too many hands to be shaken. But it was 
good to stand and hear his father tell Bess 
the story, when they found her at the sta- 
tion, waiting, anxious at the lateness of the 
train, and to see her eyes grow round with 
wonder and then soft with pride. 

“Well, kiddie,” she cried. “I—oh! T 
don’t mean ‘kiddie.’ Well, Larry—I-—I 
can’t say what I think. I—I’m proud of 
my_ brother!” and to his infinite distress 
and indignation she insisted on embracing 
him on the platform. 

“There, Bess, let the boy go! Can't you 
see you’re making him ashamed of having 
a girl in the family?’ 
voice was hearty, but Bess caught the un- 
dercurrent of emotion in it. “Now, Larry,” 
he went on, “you turn Damon over to Bess, 
and you and I will foot it home.” 

Larry straightened his. shoulders and 
stepped forward. 


“Thank you, Dad,” he said, clearly. “But 
Bess has brought Pythy for you. I'd like 


to stop at Grangerton’s and pick out that 
saddle you promised me. I want one to 
fit Damon’s back! Then—we will ride 
home together.” 


What are you 


to fly greater dis- | 


going on to bigger | 


Bo 


There was | 
horse lover, | 


What is | |Z 


The engineer turned to | fz 
Colonel Atherton, worming his way through | |= 


He’s some boy, be- | [= 


Colonel Atherton’s | 
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s and Girls Know fhat Sign 
The New Departure Coaster Brake brought the Bike back because 
it brought safe riding and easy pedalling to the good old wheel. 


This wonderful device has made the Bicycle the safest, 
easiest to ride, most health-giving vehicle in the world. The 


Boys and Girls and ““Grown-ups” too, when 
you buy your Bicycle have it “fixed right” 
with a NEW DEPARTURE COASTER 
BRAKE, 


Free to Live Boys!—We will send 
plated “Joy Boy” stick-pin if you will 
name of your nearest bicycle dealer. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co. Bristol, Conn. 


Maintains a 
perfect control all the time— reduces 
or quickens speed instantly —stops you 
anywhere — on any road — in less than 


the wheel’s length. 


never fails the rider. 
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Get Rid of Weekly Darning 


As Do Thousands of Mothers Who Now 
Buy Holeproofs for All the Family 


Times have changed since the days when women 
spent long hours in housework and mending. First 
they ceased to knit the family hosiery. Later Holeproof 
came and abolished the irksome 
task of darning every week. 


Hil 


That’s because six pairs of Hole- 
proof Stockings are guaranteed not 
to require mending of any sort, for 
six whole months. 


It was evi- | [2 


Children’s, 35c; 3 pairs (guar- 
anteed three months) for $1 
Women’s, 35c and up 
Men’s, 25c and up 


If any pair fails within the time 
named, we give you new hose free. 

Yet Holeproofs save about half on 
the average cost of other hosiery be- 
cause they wear so much longer. 

That doesn’t mean they are 
coarse and baggy. They are not. 
Many men and women buy Hole- 
proofs for their shapeliness and fit. 

Extra fine yarns and special 
methods of knitting make these 
hose far excel at the prices. 

Buy the stout ribbed Holeproofs 
for your children. Get the fine lisle 
or pure silk for the grown-ups. 

But don’t be induced to accept 
any other guaranteed hose, because 
the genuine Holeproofs most always 
outwear the guarantee, and save 
you the trouble of having replace- 
ments to make. 


We ship direct, charges 
paid, if your dealer fails 
to supply you. Send toe 
day for attractive Hole. 
proof booklet and names 
of local Holeproof stores. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
LONDON, CANADA LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND (758) 


U.S. 
Pat, dies, 1906. 
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THE DISH OF 
SUNDAY NIGHT 


The Sunday night supper of childhood is something one never 
forgets. Sunday is the home day—children’s day. And the late 
dinner suggests a bedtime dish. 


We suppose a million dishes of Puffed Wheat in milk are con- 
sumed every Sunday night. 


Bubbles—Light as Air 
Fragile as a Snowflake 


The bowl of milk belongs to Sunday night. 


Into it pour these bubbles of whole wheat—crisp and toasted, 
eight times normal size. 


They crush at a touch when you eat them. And they melt 
away into granules bewitchingly delicious. ; \ 


Each is a whole wheat kernel, with 125 million food cells. 


Every food cell is exploded by steam, so it easily and wholly 
digests. 


Never was a wheat food so hygienic—nevef.one-o nutritious 
—and never one so enticing. It remains for always, in homes 
that know it, as the queen of all dainty dishes. 


Puffed Wheat ®" 12c 
Puffed Rice a 15c |- 


Corn Puffs—-Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15e 


Most luxury-loving homes, the country over, know Puffed 
Grains as breakfast delights. But they are more than food con- 
fections. They are scientific foods, 


Prof. A, P. Anderson is their inventor. And the object and 
result is to perfectly fit whole grains for food. 


Wheat and rice, in this puffing process, become the best- 
cooked cereals known. There is no other way of serving these 
grains which compares with this puffed form. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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AUTOMATIC BASEBALL PITCHER 


This automatie pitcher picks up a base- 
ball and accurately puts it ever the plate. 
The batter hits it back toward the machine 
against a canvas backstop, which serves 
as a target and is marked for one, two or 
three bagzers, depending upon the spot 
the ball strikes. The floor of the cage Is 
built higher at the batters’ end, so that 
the balls will run back to the machine. 


‘ ARMORED BATTLEPLANE 


Twice the size of an ordinary biplan 
gun turrets and a torpedo body. It! 


THIS MONSTER SEA-C 


So rare that they are profected by s 
nearly 1000 pounds and can live | 


NOVEL AUTOMOBILE FENDER 


The newest Safety First device of the English is a fender of an 
automobile, which prevents the wheels from passing over any 
obstruction in its path. Guarding each wheel is a piece of 
wood tw@ feet deep and a foot wide, held in position by two 
metal arms projecting from the axle. At the base of this guard 
isa rubber attachment which serves the purpose of a bumper. 
While not a handsome accessory, it promises to be popular. 


AN EFFICIENT HAND SIGN 


This three foot hand assists in impressing 
drivers of South Pasadena, Cal., that they 
must keep on the right side of the boulevard. 
The sign takes the place of a traffic policeman. 


A COSTLY PIECE OF | 
The White Pass and Yukon Railroad « 
with White Pass, the head of navigatio 
the costliest railroads in the world. . 
was spent to build many sections. Fr 
distant, it ascends to a height of 2400. 
cipitous mountain sides, through tum 
Although but 112 miles in length it is a 
for by means of it the great Klondike 2 
sible to the world. Especially during t 
travel are impossible, has it proved ir 
the mining industry, but it has also be 
country within the Arctic Circle, and 1 
charges for food when carried by pack 
high that people were prevented from. 
reduced these rates from one dollar 
neering obstacles are equalled only b 


A REMARKABLE PANAMA ARCH 
For hundreds of years this archway in Panama has stood 
intact, although nearly all of the rest of the church is in ruins. 
Tradition says that it fell three times while it was being built. 
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s newly designed war engine has two 
»pelled by a 140 horsepower engine. 
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MEASURES NINE FEET 
law in Florida, the Sea-Cow weighs 
lays out of water. This one is alive. 


ROAD ENGINEERING 
ting Skagway on the Pacific Coast 
the Yukon River, Is said to be one of 
uch as $75,000 to $100,000 a mile 
<a2way to White Pass, twenty miles 
over a track that winds around pre- 
and over lon series of deep cuts. 
eedinzly important stretch of steel, 
ining district has been made accés- 
nter months, when other means of 
ible. Not only has it been an aid to 
> means of opening up vast areas of 
ed the cost of living. Transportation 
2 or upon the backs of men were so 
12 in the interior. The railroad has 
our cents a pound. These en2t- 
railroad from Florida to Key West. 


TIRE BELT PREVENTS SKIDDING 


Made of belata 8um belting, this belt, an 
inch wider than the tire, grips a wet and 
greasy pavement and prevents skidding. 
It runs over a steel roller attached to the 
running board, and doubles the life of 
the tire and prevents overheating. It is 
especially successful on sandy roads, 
for the wide surface gives the wheels a 
200d &rip, preventing spinning and sinking, 
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OUR TIME IS YOURS 


A Milwaukee jewelry company believes in gettin# full adver- 
tising value from its delivery wagon. This clock is not only an 
advertisement, but is useful to pedestrians. The clock’s face 
is one foot in diameter. The works are mounted on springs to 
lessen the jar, and they keep accurate time. There isa clock 
on each side of the car. Around the dial of the clock is 
the advertising slogan of the company: “Our Time Is Yours.” 


A REPEATER TALKING MACHINE 


A dozen cylindrical records may be placed in 
this machine at one time. It will give a sixty- 
four minute program, with an intermission of a 
minute between records, without attention. 


THE NEW WIRELESS DETECTIVE 
This device picks upradio messages and enables the operator 
to know where they come from. It has located messages 
coming from all over the United States and from Germany. 
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Play Billiards 
At Home fora Life-Time 
Soon Paid at 10c a Day 
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Famous Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Combination Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Table that brings you 33 
rollicking games. 


Accept our 30-day trial offer and sample the royal 
sport of Carom and Pocket Billiards zz your home. A 
small amount monthly is now giving thousands of boys 
and grown-ups this golden relaxation and endless fun. 


Parents write how billiards puts the sinews of man- 
hood in their boys. It makes your home the gather- 
ing place for friends of your choice. 


Send today for our free billiard book and read the 
endorsements of doctors, ministers, educators and 
mothers. 


Brunswick Tables 


In Sizes to Fit 
All Homes 


remem aeS 


Brunswick “Convertible” 
Library-Billiard Table showing 
top partly removed. 


Yes, regardless of room, there is now a man’s size 
Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table that your 
home will easily accommodate. 


All Brunswick Home Tables, regardless of size or 
style, are masterfully built of rare and beautiful woods. 
Genuine Monarch Cushons, the choice of experts, 
fast ever-level billiard beds and accuracy unexcelled. 


“Quick Demountable” Tables 


These new Brunswicks go on top of library or 
dining tables, or come with folding or quick-detach- 
able legs. Can be set up anywhere and taken down 
in a jiffy. 

“GRAND” and ‘“‘Baby Grand’’ are really the 
celebrated Brunswick regulation tables, modified only 
to harmonize with home surroundings. 


‘‘Convertible’’ Brunswicks are perfect dining and 
library tables, that give you scientific carom and pocket 
billiards too. 


Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 


Complete Playing Outfit—high class Brunswick quality— Balls, 
Cues, Rack, Markers, Cue- 
Clamps, Tips, expert book of 
33 games, etc , all included with- 
out extra cost. 


See these beautiful tables in 
realistic colors, get low factory 
prices, easy payment plan and 30- 
day home trial offer—all shown 
in our widely-read book, ““Bil- 
liards— The Home Magnet.’’ 


IT’S FREE. Send the coupon today. 


book— 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
Vee OTe 
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“‘Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
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This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept 33N, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free, postpaid, your color-photo 


| Keystone Com- 
edies is particularly enthusiastic 
about the PARIS GARTERS 
that are made with the 200% 
stretch Ridgeweave elastic. 
He finds that this new elastic 
feels so very comfortable he 


Th 


Oo 


forgets he's wearing garters. 


Mr. Arbuckle wears No. 1565, 
Silk, at 50c per pair. No.1520, 
Lisle, retails at 25c. Look for 
the name on the back of the 
shield when you buy. 


A. Stein & Co. 
Makers 


New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


_ No metal 
can touch you 


Chicago 
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You yourself will like 
this new collar, SIGNAL, 


that is so popular now with men who 
dress well. Like all 


“SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


it is made with our patented Tie-Protecting 
Shield and Graduated Tie-Space. You are 
sure of wear and comfort if you demand 
SIGNAL. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you send 
us your size and 75c for 6. 


HALL, HARTWELL @® CO., TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK~the better shirt. 


Learn Music 
At Home 


New Method—Learn to 
Play By Note — Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, 
Harp,’Celloortosing.Special 
Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessadns. You pay only for 
music and postage, which is 
small, Noextras. Beginners 
or advanced pupils. Every- 


ple,systematic. Free lectures 
each course. 16 years’ suc- 
cess. Start at once. Write for 
Free Booklet Today—Now. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 281 
225 Fifth Avenve, New York City 


1 will send my 25¢ Book For 


Strong Arms — any, 
for 10c in stamps or coin WOMEN 


Illustrated with twenty full- 
page half-tone cuts showing 
exercises that will quickly 
develop, beautify and gain and 
great strength in your 


shoulders, arms and hands, CHILDREN 


without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
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‘ Tar and boats of 

all sizes for pleasure or work, from the 
4 16 tooters to the big palatial cruising yachts and 
house boats are shown in the Specialized Boat Book issued 
by the Gray Motor Co., in conjunction with 130 of the 
* teading boat builders of the country. Four times as many 
@ boats shown as you see at any Motor Boat Show, Two 


thing illustrated. plain, sim- | 
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persons having a general percentage of sev- 
enty or over shall be deemed bona-fide 
students.’ "’ 

There was silence. 

“How many delegates will 
pledge?” Drake demanded. 

And then there was a stir. Voices cried, 
“T will.” Drake raised his hand. 

“The secretary will call the roll. Each 
school will please answer as its name is 
reached.” 

Buddy’s heart gave a thump. He thought 
of Carrots O'Toole, and of Carlson, 
and of Neale. And then he thought 
of Poole—Poole who had pleaded 
for fairness and honor. 

“Bloomfield High School,’ the 
secretary called. 

“We'll sign,”’ a boy answered. 

Cheers. Buddy felt something 
tighten in his throat. If he signed 
his school would be bound. It 
would have to honor the pledge. 
Carrots— 

“Brunswick High School.” 

“We'll sign,’’ came the answer. 

“Fairview High School.” 

Buddy stood up. He thought 
oe every delegate was watching 

im, 

“Fairview,” he said, and stopped. 
His voice seemed to catch. He 
cleared his throat. ‘Fairview High 
School will sign,’ he said distinctly. 

And then a shout went up. He 
sank back in his seat. He hada | 
feeling that they had all been wait- 


sign that 


ing to see what Fairview would do. 
Well, for good or evil, the die was 
cast. 

All during the ride home he sat 
in a corner of the stage thinking. 
When the postoffice was reached, 
he swung to the ground. Not a 
soul was there—not even Poole, He 
was glad of that. Just at present 
he did not want to talk to any- 
body. 

But as he came opposite the 
bowling alley, the door swung open. 

“Hello!” called Neale’s voice. 
“Oh, Carlson! MHere’s Buddy.” 

The two captains came out to the 
sidewalk with a rush. They took 
Buddy's arms. 

“Well,” Neale asked genially, 
“what was the foolish stunt to- 
day?” 

Buddy had a frightened feeling 
that a storm was about to break. 
He wanted it over as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“They asked us to pledge our- 
selves not to play boys who weren't 
students,” he said. 


“You signed? What did you sign?” 

“T signed the pledge,’ Buddy answered. 

For a moment there was silence. It 
seemed that Carlson was going to have a 
fit. Then, of a sudden, he found his voice. 

“You little fool,’ he cried wrathfully, 
“what did you do that for?’’ 

Neale drew a deep breath. “Stung!” he 
said bitterly. “We're the fools for letting 
him go.” 


CHAPTER V. 


{[t SEEMED to Buddy that Carlson was 
going to strike him. He drew back a 
step. Then Neale’s arm went out and re- 
strained the football captain. 

“Let him alone,” Neale said. 
as clever as he thinks.” 

“You chump!” Carlson growled. 
ean't use Carrots now.” 

“Can’t 1?” A smile came to Neale’s face 


“He's not 
“You 


as though some happy thought had been 


born in his brain. His anger was gone. 
“There's more than two ways of skinning a 
eat,” 

Carlson stared doubtfully. And at that 
Neale broke into a laugh. 

‘Drake may be able to twist Buddy,” he 
| began, “but—say, did Drake have a talk 
‘sith you before the meeting ?”’ 

Buddy nodded. 

“TI thought so, 


Drake's got another think 


| coming. J wasn’t born yesterday. 
along, Carlson.” 

The two boys. strode away. Buddy 
sighed. What a difference between them 


'and the fellows he had met at Silvertown. 


| All at once it seemed to him that this was 


a losing fight. Pledge or no pledge, they 
would find a way to use Carrots O'Toole. 

He didn’t see Poole until next afternoon. 
The president came briskly up the stoop 
pf his house. , ss 
_=*Get that paper giving you power?" he 
asked, 

Pe be inside,” Buddy answered. 

“Get it.” 

Buddy brought it out. Poole took it with 
an air of satisfaction. 
| “Now,” he said, “let them say you had 
| no right to sign.” 
| “Oh!? cried Buddy. “Are they 
} that?” 

“They’re talking that way, but they won’t 
get very far.” Poole smiled quietly. The 
thought came to Buddy that perhaps Poole 
had suspected that the delegates to Silver- 
| town might be asked to sign something. 
What a mystery the president of the ath- 
letic association was becoming. He seemed 
to have a hundred and one plans up his 
sleeve. 

Later in the day Wally came around. 
He had the appearance of a boy turning 
some grave problem in his mind. 

“How many delegates signed?’’ he asked. 

“All of them,” Buddy answered. 

“Do—do you think they meant it?’ : 

“They meant every bit of it,”” Buddy said 
seriously. “I could feel it. They're in 
earnest, Wally.” 

Wally scratched his chin. “If that’s the 
ease,” he said, ‘Carlson and Neale might 
as well quit. Do you know what Neale’s 
going to do?” 

“No.” 

“He’s going to have Carrots enter school 
—business course. He figures Carrots can 
hold on until the baseball season is over. 
No matter how hopeless a fellow is, Mr. 
Minor always gives him a couple of months 
before suspending him. That’s what Neale 
is counting on.” 

Buddy's eyes narrowed. 
that,” he said. 


saying 


“Neale can’t do 
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(Continued from page 7/ 


“Why ?”" 

“Because Carrots won't be a _ bona-fide 
student. We signed a pledge that no stu- 
dent could play unless he had an average 
of over seventy per cent.” 

“Was that part of the pledge?” Wally 
demanded, 

"Ye Re 

“Chowder! Wait until Neale hears that.” 
He gave a slew whistle. ‘They surely made 
it water-tight while they were about it, 
didn’t they?” 


Wan A ryen. is ey 


UP-TO-DATE METHODS. 


First Bird: ‘‘I must say some folks are getting progressive 
these days.”’ 
Second Bird: ‘‘ How so?”’ 


“What was the use of having it any other 
way?” Buddy asked, and Wally said noth- 
ing. 

Monday morning Carrots came to school, 
was enrolled and took a seat with the 
class studying bookkeeping. He was flushed 
and embarrassed. At noon, Neale passed 
Poole and Buddy, 


“Didn’t expect anything like that, did 
you?” he asked cheerfully. 
“You know Carrots hasn't a chance to 


keep up with his class,’’ Poole answered. 

“He’s a student, isn’t he?’’ Neale grinned. 
‘Let me see you fellows put anything over 
on me.” 

That afternoon Poole wrote to Silver- 
town and asked for a copy of the pledge. 
Wednesday morning it came. At noon he 
tacked it to the bulletin board and walked 
home for dinner. 

When he returned to school, the bulletin 
board seemed to be a spot of great interest. 
Almost every student was in the corridor, 
Neale stepped out to meet the president 
of the athletic association. 

“That’s going too far,” he cried angrily. 
“Buddy had no right to sign anything about 
percentages,” 

“No?” Poole took a_ pe 
pocket. “He went there wit 
you signed and gave him power, 
your name, isn’t it?’ 

Neale backed away. 
cried. ‘“‘We've been fooled. 
out.” 
But by the time school was dismissed all 
thought of fight seemed to have gone. There 
was the pledge. There was no getting away 
from it. And next day Carrots turned in 
his books and ceased to be a pupil. 

There was one great aftermath of the 
Silvertown meeting. Carlson and Carrots 
patched up their differences and became 
friendly again. Buddy thought that now 
three brains would be plotting against the 
Silvertown agreement instead of two. 

But there was very little plotting, for 
Neale thought that he had discovered a 
new loophole. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said to Carrots. “Poole 
and Buddy and a couple of others have 
gone crazy on this clean sport idea. Poole 
did a mighty slick thing when he got Carl- 


from his 
power, and 
That's 


“It's. a trick,” he 
We'll fight this 


son and me to sign that paper. But it 
won't last.” 
Carrots lighted a fresh cigarette. ‘‘Poole 


seems to have the upper hand,’ he said 
bluntly. 

“Just for the present,’’ Neale soothed. 

“If he’s got it now, why won't he have 
it when the baseball season opens?” 

“Because,” said Neale, “that’s a whole 
month away. Just now Poole and Buddy 
and the rest of them are ready for fight. 
They've won a little victory and they’re all 
cocked up. If I said, ‘Here, I'm going to 
pitch Carrots,’ they'd raise the roof.” 

“Well?” Carrots demanded. 

“So we go about this thing with di- 
plomacy,” Neale continued. ‘We say noth- 
ing. We get into the background. A week 
from now I call out the candidates. You 
come along to the field whenever you can, 
You pitch to Buddy. At first everybody 
says, ‘Are they going to use Carrots?’ And 
then they get used to seeing you around and 
they stop talking. And by and by I just 
naturally stick you in a game and nobody 
says a word. See?” . 

Carrots grinned. “That will be getting 
away with it, what?” 

“T wasn’t born yesterday,” said Neale. 
“Now, Carlson here would rush in and kick 
up a stew and get all the worst of it. 
That’s not my style.” 


ptain Fair-and-Square 


“T'd fight them to a finish,’’ Carlson said 
angrily. “They make me sick.” 

“They make me sick, too,” said Neale. 
“But I’m going to play wise. And there’s 
something you don't want to forget.” 

“What's that?” Carrots asked. 

“The school’s with us. ‘'Bhe fellows vated 
not to make our students known and they 
don't think much of this latest twist.” 

In this the baseball captain was right. 
The school thought that Buddy had gone 
entirely too far. He should have come 
back, they said, and have laid 
Drake's proposition before the ath- 
letic association. Instead, because 
Poole had hypnotized the captains 
into signing a paper, Buddy had 
tied the nine hand and foot. Arthur 
Stone was the only decent pitcher. 
How could a nine go through a sea- 
son with one pitcher? They had 

to get another hurler. And here 

was Carrots O’Toole put out of 
business completely. 

Buddy found himself in,the bad 
graces of many of the &tudents. 
Somebody drew a rough sketch on 
the blackboard in the algebra class- 

room. The drawing represented @ 
boy with a very, very long nose, 
| and under it was printed in rough 
letters: MR. FIX-IT JONES. The 
algebra teacher ordered the draw- 
ing erased, and Buddy tried hard 
| not to look embarrassed. 

“I’m afraid I got you into a peck 
of trouble,” Poole said that after- 


noon. 

‘Somebody had to start it,’ 
Buddy said simply. After he had 

one off, Poole smiled with satis- 
action. He had found an ally on 
whom he could rely—a boy who 
would stand by him and pay no 
attention to ridicule, 

Buddy did not tell at home about 
the disfavor into which he had fall- 
en. For a day or two he went his 
way apparently unruffied. Even 
Neale’s greeting, “Hello, Bud; 
signed anything else for Drake?" 
appeared to cause him no concern. 
But at heart he was rapidly tiring 
of being treated as though he were 
a traitor to the school. Not that 
he thought of quitting or of chang- 
ing his stand. But he longed for 
a time when he could talk to boys 
of his class on a footing of careless 
friendship, instead of being made 
to feel that he had fallen from 
grace, 

Thursday a new notice went on 
the bulletin board. It was the call 
for baseball candidates to report 


“Did they?” Neale’s smile broad- First Bird: ‘‘ Why, there’s Mr. Owl up there installing a for practice Monday afternoon. 
ened. “And what did you do?” ¢ fa : him.” ss Neale himself tacked it in place; 
“J—T signed.” eer sone ae neahowting Sup ime and the captain made sure that the 
“What? Carlson shook his arm. announcement covered and com- 


pletely hid from sight the copy of 
the Silvertown pledge. 

“Chowder !" Wally Hamilton said softly. 
“Neale’s turned foxy again. He thinks the 
fellows will forget the pledge if they can't 
see it every day.” 

Neale, in fact, had turned foxy in more 
ways than one. From the moment the call 
went on the board, he ceased to badger 
Buddy. 

“It's like this,’’ he said to Carlson. “Bud 
is my only decent catcher and I can’t have 
him nursing a grudge. That would be bad. 
l’m going to make peace.” 

“T’d soak him one in the eye,” said Carl- 
son. 

Buddy met the peace overtures half way. 
He was willing to fight, should occasion re- 
quire, for what he thought was right, but 
he saw no reason for going through life 
with a chip on his shoulder. If Neale 
bb i a to be friendly, why he'd be friendly, 
00. 

The early practice, Neale had decided, 
should be held on the football grounds. 
Afterwards, when the batters began to 
hammer the ball, the work could be trans- 
ferred to the village field. There the high 
school windows would be safe. 

Monday afternoon thirty-three boys re- 
ported. There wasn't much doing that day. 
The ground was too soft for infield work 
and too heavy for much moving about in 
the outfield. Arthur Stone pitched a while 
to Buddy, but he made no effort to use 
speed or curves. He threw easily and 
lazily, and only in this was he particular— 
always he tried to make the ball go straight 
into Buddy’s mitt. It was Art's belief that 
the time to start on control was with the 
first pitched ball. 

Neale was here, there and everywhere. 
A dozen of the candidates, he knew, didn't 
have a chance. For the present, though, 
he allowed them to stick. The more boys 
on the field, the less chance of Carrots 
creating a sensation when, he came out. 

Poole looked on for a while and then dis- 
appeared. Wally walked home with Buddy. 

“Carrots wasn’t there,” he said. “That's 
funny.” 

“Why? Buddy looked concerned. 

“Neale doesn’t give up so easily,” Wally 
answered. 

Next day, when school was dismissed, 
Carrots was waiting puSt with a ball 


and a glove. J 
Buddy’s lips tightened. What did _ this 
Then 


mean? He gianced at Arthur Stone. 
Neale came striding toward them. 

“You fellows don’t mind Carrots working 
around with us, do you?” he asked cheerily. 

“What kind of work?” Buddy demanded, 
doubtfully. 

“Oh, just warming up. 
him warming up, do you?” 

“N—no,” said Buddy. How could he ob- 
ject to that? 

“Good!” Neale cried jovially. “It will 
give you practice, Bud, holding more than 
one style of delivery. All right, Carrots!” 

Buddy put on his big mitt. Neale had 
said nothing about Carrots playing with 
the team. Was that all this was, just a 
warm-up? Buddy would have given a dol- 
lar to know. : 

To-night it was Poole who walked home 
with the catcher. 

“What did Neale say about Carrots?” 
the president of the A. A. asked. 

Buddy told him. “It was only a warm- 
up,” he added. 

“Was it?’ Poole said thoughtfully. “You 
haven't changed your mind about things, 
have you Buddy?’ 

“J guess not,” Buddy said indignantly. 


You don’t mind 
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By the end of a week, Carrots had ceased 
to be an object of extraordinary interest. 
Then the team moved itself to the village 
field, and a dozen boys were dropped. The 
nine began to take shape, s 

Yost was on first base, Neale was on 
second, Hill was on third and McCarter 
was the shortstop. Carlson, Linquist and 
Pilgrim made up the outfield. Two boys, 
Ahrens and Kearney, had tried their hands 
at pitching, but had’ failed. Arthur Stone 
continued to be the school’s only hurler. 

“Is Neale going to rely on one solitary 
pitcher?” Wally asked curiously. 

“What else can he do?” Buddy asked. 

“He can use Carrots.” Wally’s glance 
was sharp. 

Buddy laughed, Carrots no longer both- 
ered him. Carrots did not help run the 
nine as he had helped run the football 
team. He didn’t even say beans about 
Arthur’s drop. ‘Whenever he came to the 
village green he took his warm-up and then 
retired to the outfield. He acted like a boy 
who was an absolute outsider and who 
knew it. 

“All right,” said Wally, “laugh. But 
keep your eyes open.” 

Two days later Buddy’s confidence re- 
ceived a jolt. Instead of going to’the out- 
field after his warm-up, Carrots strolled 
over to the infield. A boy had been batting 
grounders from the plate. Now he stepped 
aside. Carrots took the bail and stepped 
to the mound, Suddenly he turned and 
threw to first. Yost clutched the ball and 
tagged eat an imaginary runner, 

“Yah !’’ Neale called. ‘‘Fast work. Every- 
body look alive.” 

Buddy drew a deep breath. 1 

For fifteen minutes Carrots kept throwing 
to bases. Then, as carelessly as he had 
started, he stopped and made his way to 
the outfield. 

“Come on, Art,” Neale called. 
turn.” 

Arthur Stone went to the mound. 

“You, too, Buddy,” the captain ordered. 
“Get behind the plate. Signal him what 
base to throw to. Do a little throwing of 
your own. A|ll right, everybody.” 

Buddy took position. Neale, watching 
him intently, gave a quick frown of annoy- 
ance. 

The practice went to pieces. 3uddy’s 
signals were listless and slow. All the fire 
and pepper disappeared. 

After the practice Wally was waiting. 
“See what happened to-day?’ he asked. 

s3uddy nodded. 

“Why should our infielders get practice 
taking Carrots’ throws?" Wally went on. 
“Is Neale playing foxy again?’ 

Buddy didn’t know. It seemed to him 
that everything had been turned upside 
down. Until to-day Carrots had not done 
a thing to awaken suspicion. But to-day— 
ah, that was it. To-day! 

“Carrots hasn’t the signals,” Buddy said 
weakly, trying to find something on which 
he could pin hope. 

“The what?” Wally demanded. 

“The signals. When he stood on the 
mound Yost and the others had to be ready 
any moment he’d throw. When Art was 
there, I signalled and everybody knew there 
was going to be a throw and where the ball 
was going.” 

Wally scratched his chin. “You mean 
he'd have the signals if Neale was going to 
use him?” 

“Yes. Suppose he got throwing to bases 
in a game without the baseman knowing 
that a throw was coming? That sounds 
reasonable, doesn’t it, Wally?” 

“Chowder!” said Wally. “I guess we 
were getting excited about nothing.” 

“T guess so,” said Buddy. He felt that 
a great weight had been taken from his 
mind. And he felt, too, that some great 
change was working in Wally. Wally didn’t 
shrug his shoulders any more when ringers 
were mentioned. 

The opening game with Bloomfield High 
School was now but a week off. The A. A. 
bought flags for the foul lines and one new 
base bag. Up to this time the players had 
been practicing in their street clothing. 
Now a strange array of uniforms began to 
appear. The A. A. had never been wealthy 
enough to outfit the nine. Each player dug 
up whatever he could and wore that. 
Buddy's uniform was one that had belonged 
to Bob. It was faded, and patched at the 
knees, and a size or so too large, but nev- 
ertheless Buddy was happy. 

Twice Carrots had sessions of practice 
with the basemen, but each time in that 
same haphazard way of throwing without 
notice. Many times the ball got past the 
players. But Neale did not seem to care, 
nor did Carrots, and Buddy laughed away 
what was left of his fears. And so came 
the day before the Bloomfield game. 

Carrots was working with the huckster’s 
wagon and did not appear. Art pitched 
easily for twenty minutes. When he fin- 
ished he looked at Buddy anxiously. 

“Bloomfield won't do much with you,” 
said thé catcher. “Your drop’s working 
fine.” 

The pitcher smiled and buttoned his 
sweater, ‘‘Wonder why Neale didn’t come 
over,” he said. “A captain ought to want 
to know how a pitcher is the day before a 
game.”’ 

“Neale’s busy with the fielders,” Buddy 
answered. Nevertheless, the same question 
had been bothering him. Why had Neale 
stayed away? 

“T'm going home,’ Arthur called. ‘fu-— 
who! Neale!” 

“All right.’”’ 
hand. 

Buddy went down to his place behind 
the yglate and did a little throwing to bases. 
Aftef that, grounders were hit to the in- 
fielders. Presently this slackened. Buddy 
took off his mitt and walked away. Neale 
came running after him, 

“You're not going, are you?’ the captain 
asked. 

Buddy said he was. 

“Wait a while, won’t you?’ Neale coaxed. 
“Carrots told me he'd be here at five 
o'clock. He wants a little workout this 


“Take a 


Neale waved a careless 


Buddy waited. It seemed to him that 
Neale was showing a lot of interest in 
Carrots after having displayed so little 
concern about Arthur Stone. 

After a time Carrots appeared. He threw 
away a cigarette and called for the. ball. 
Buddy threw to him. He began to pitch. 

There was no question but that Carrots 
knew his business. His fast ball came in 
with a zip, his slow ball was a perfect 
teaser, and his curves had snap and crackle. 
Buddy sighed. Mackerel! if Arthur Stone 
could only pitch like that. 

And then Buddy noticed a curious thing. 
Neale was at Carrots’ elbow watching every 
bend and break and twist of the ball. A 
broad, pleased smile was on his face. Once 


MMM 


Buddy heard him speak: 

“Try that in again, Carrots.” 

Carrots tried the in, a beautiful whisker- 
trimmer. 
“That will get them,” Neale chuckled. 
“Buddy holds them well, doesn’t he?” 

What Carrots said Was lost. After the | 
warm-up, Buddy put his mitt under his 
arm and walked away. Once he looked 
back at the field and saw Carrots. and 
Neale talking earnestly. 

“What does that mean?” he muttered un- 
comfortably. 

When he came in sight of his home, Poole 
was leaning against the gate. The presi- 
dent of the A. A. came toward him with 
eager steps. 

“Was Carrots out to-day?” he demanded. 

“He got there late,” Buddy answered. 

“And : nd 

“Neale asked me to wait around and let | 
him warm up.” 

“Did Neale watch how he pitched—you 
know what I mean, hang around him and 
all that?’ 

“That’s all Neale did,” said Buddy. 

“Oh, but we’ve been blind,’ Poole cried. 
“Neale’s been planning to use Carrots right 
along.” 

But Buddy did not want to believe that 
the baseball captain had played false. He 
reached for his last ray of hope. 

“Carrots hasn’t the signals,” he said, ‘‘and | 
without signals—” 

“Signals?” Poole cried bitterly. ‘Don’t 
talk to me about signals. Carrots has had 
them all the time. He made them up. Do} 
we hear that? The nine is using his sig- 
nals.”’ ‘ 

Buddy did not ask how Poole knew. In 
fact, he was too stunned to ask anything. 
No wonder Neale had not bothered to look 
at Arthur Stone. What fools they had been. | 
Wally Hamilton was right. Neale was not | 
one to give up easily. | 

For half an hour they stood at the gate | 
talking. They did not know what to do. | 
And at last Bob came home from his work | 
at the mill and Buddy went in to hss 

| 


“First game to-morrow, eh?” Bob asked 
as he washed. 

“First game,” said Buddy. 

Bob gave him a sharp look. There was 
a hardness to Buddy’s chin, and a square- 
ness, and just a faint glimpse of the dawn- 
ing man. Bob's mouth broke into a satis- 
fied grin. He did not ask what the trouble 
was; he did not care. What he did know 
was that the boy, instead of whining, was | 
preparing to fight. 

And fight was the one thing that Buddy 
was ready to do. He felt that the school’s 
honor was threatened. Playing Carrots, | 
after signing that pledge, would be as dis- 
honest, he thought, as stealing examination . 
papers or picking a pocket. 

But how to fight? Ah! that was the | 
question. It tortured his thoughts after) 
supper; it prodded him when he went to 
bed. And when he opened heavy eyes in 
the morning, the question was still there, 
unsolved. 

He waited around all morning, but Poole 
did not appear. After dinner he donned his 
uniform. With a heavy heart he started for 
the field. 

Carrots was there—in uniform. 
hurried up with a grin. : 

Bloomfield’ll be here in a 


Neale 


“Hello, Bud. 
moment. She’s dressing down at the 
school.” 


Buddy glanced at Carrots. 

“Knock out fungoes for a while, will you?” 
Neale asked hastily. 

Buddy batted the ball to the outfielders. 
Presently Bloomfield appeared, two of her 
boys carrying a canvas bat bag. After 
that there was more or less confusion of 
practice. At length Arthur Stone touched 
Buddy’s arm. 

“Warm up,” he said. 

His voice sounded shaky. Buddy gave 
him a quick look. The pitcher nodded over 
his shoulder. ‘‘What’s Carrots doing here?” 

“T don’t know,’ Buddy muttered. He 
reached down for his mitt. When he paced 
off his distance and swung around, ready 
to take the ball, Carrots, in supreme un- 
concern, was standing alongside Arthur 
Stone. 

Buddy’s fingers twitched. He dropped 
the first ball. Then he got control of h 
self. What could he do? 
do? 

The pitching ended. ‘Arthur’s work had 
been miserable. Buddy walked off to one 
side and stared at the ground. He was 
conscious of the excited hum running 
through the Fairview High School boys. 
Oh, why wouldn't they play fair and go out 
= oe body and tell Neale that it wouldn’t 
0? 

“Play ball!” cried a voice. 

Buddy Jooked up. Bloomfield was wait- 
ing. One of her boys was swinging a bat 
ready to go to the plate. Some of Fair- 
view’s fielders were already at their stations. 
But Neale and Carrots, with their backs 
turned, were arguing in whispers and hold- 
ing up the game, 

Suddenly the baseball captain turned 
around. Buddy’s heart gave a leap. Neale 
came toward him with a very, very forced 


im- 
What could he 


-air of unconcern. 


“Ready?” he asked. 

“Ready,” said Buddy, and waited. 

Neale seemed to find it hard to speak. | 
As thought to gain time, he waved a hand 
toward the spectators. A boy came run- 
ning toward him with a score-board. 

“Well,” said Neale, “who—who ought we 
to pitch to-day, Bud?” 

“Who?” Buddy was playing for time, 
too. ; 

‘Wom 22 ! 

Buddy steadied his voice. “How many 
school .pitchers have we?” he asked, and 
wondered what would happen now. 

A flush spread across Neale’s face. He 


lost his careless, friendly air. His eyes 
hardened. The scorer, sensing trouble, 
backed away. And then— 


“Good afternoon, boys,” said a pleasant 
voice. “Arranging the batting order?’ 

Buddy looked up. Mr. Minor, the prin- 
cipal, was standing near them. 

Neale seemed to lose his starch. ‘Yes, 
sir,” he answered meekly. 

“You seem to be undecided. Neale.” 

“Y—yes, sir,’ said the captain. 

From the spectators came impatient 
shouts, “‘Wake up there, Fairview! What’s 
the matter? Play ball!’ 

The boy with the score-book plucked at | 
Neale’s sleeve. ‘Who'll pitch?” he asked. 

The captain hesitated a moment. 

“Stone,’”’ Buddy said boldly. 

“Stone,” said Neale sourly, and glared 
at Buddy, and walked away. 


(To be continued in the May AMERICAN 
Boy.) 


Each purchaser of a Hupmobile 
receives, without extra cost, a book 
of coupons good for 50 hours of 
service labor on his car at any 
Hupmobile service station. Of these 
there are now approximately 3300 
on main traveled roads, and Huf- 
mobile service is available in all 
parts of the United States and 
Canada. 
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The mark of supertor 


trimmings. 


of the 1916 


forks; coaster brake. 


vice—Jndian service! 


5-passenger Touring Car. .$1085 
Year-’Round Touring Car 1185 
Year-"Round Coupe..... 1165 


The real motorcycle effect is there—the Indian 
Gasoline Tank style battery holder; the 
far-seeing electric light with reflector: the 
long, braced handle-bars; new, expensively 
built, heavy gauge mudguards; Indian truss 


From stem to stern it’s built for super-ser- 


motile 


HE Hupmobile—with its 
clean, simple, powerful, 


four-cylinder motor— 
furnishes all the elements 
most desired in motor car 
performance :— 


Rapidity of pick-up, flexibility and pulling 
power on high gear; smoothness, silence 
and absence of vibration. 


These characteristics, and its well-known 
economy, explain why old owners remain 
steadfastly loyal to the Hupmobile, and why 
its market is consistently widening among 
those seeking a quality car. 


It is plain that Hupmobile buyers are care- 
fully weighing Hupmobile performance and 
quality against the performance and quality 
of multi-cylinder cars in the same price 
field; and are deciding that the latter offer 
no advantages worth the added cylinder 
complication and the added up-keep cost. 


Let our nearest dealer prove to you that 
we are justified in our belief that ‘‘the Hup- 
mobile is the best car of its class in the 
world.’”” 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


7-passenger Touring Car. . $1225 
2-passenger Roadster..... 1085 
Prices F O. B. Detroit 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 


motor car service 


Indian 


Other Models, 


to $40. 


Lp, 
Bittle Brother of the 


Big Indian Motocycle 
¥ 


BEM sects 5 red with double gold stripes and shining nickel 
Speedy, snappy looking, with those sporty style 
lines so characteristic of the whole victorious Indian family. 


That’s the Indian Motobike—the electrically equipped leader 


Gadion Bicpeles 


That means oe BEST in bicycles— 
everything to be proud of —name, materials, 
workmanship, strength, comfort, endurance, 
exceptional speed with least effort. The 
greatest dollar for dollar value that money 
can buy. 


Ride a Hendee-backed Motobike. Be an In- 
dian-riding tribesman—a leader. 11 models. 


Sold by Indian Dealers—Everywhere. Get a free copy of the Indian Bicycle Catalog. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 709 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World.) 
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Real Economy 


Real economy in motor cars is vastly 
more than a mere matter of tire mileage 
and low gasoline consumption. ' 


Practically-any car of light, ““flimsy’’ con- 
struction will make a creditable showing so 
far as its tires and carburetion are concerned. 


But Repair Bills and Depreciation may tell 
quite a different story. 


And these—after all is said and done— 
are the items which stamp your car as an 
economy or an extravagant luxury. 


If you have seen the new Paige *‘Six- 
38’ you can readily understand why the 
item of Depreciation on this car is bound 
to be a small one. 


The ‘‘Six-38’’ is one year ahead of the 
It is refreshingly new in lines, design 
and equipment. It offers every convenience 
—every luxury—that a man or woman could 
: possibly require. 


And—like all Paige Cars—the “‘Six-38”’ 
is built to endure. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


ORAL PAR 


ene cinta —— 


The price—complete—is $1050. 


Fairfield ‘‘ Six-46”’ 


$1295 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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BASEBALL 
TOD. 
JFAIR GROUNDS 


Ub 


AY’ 
AW 


at your bicyc 
one. You want to be able to count on it to 


school and back, out to the ball-ground, off 


on those cross-country rides with the rest of the bunch. And 
that’s why you want a classy, speedy Pope-made bicycle— 
any one of these— en 


Cisveland 


Columbia lev 
Tribune Rambler 
Crescent Pope 


With Coaster Brake Attached 


Your father will tell you that Pope-made bicycles led everything when he was a 
boy, and today they represent the greatest improvements and value in bicycle 
construction. They are the standard of the world and are sold everywhere. 


Tell which bicycle you want and we will send you a catalog. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Successors to the Pope Manufacturing Co.) 


13 ‘Lozier Ave., 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Bicycles in the World. 


Westfield, Mass. 
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Mastering the Motor Car 


What You Should Know About a Car Before 
You Attempt to Drive 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


HE FIRST STEP in learning to drive 
an automobile is*to master the me- 
chanical details of the car. One may 
drive for many miles without the least 

knowledge of the details or construction of 
the car, or of why a certain operation pro- 
duces a certain result, but if anything ever 


Neutral to Low 


the gear wheels themselves are always en- 
gaged and are made to drive, or are left 
running idle by means of friction-bands 
which thus serve as a sort of clutch. In 
the case of cars with the standard selec- 
tive gears, the various gears are moved 
back and forth upon their shafts, and in 


Low to Second Second to High Neutral to Reverse 


Fig. 1. Shifting Gears. 


a 
happens, a good working knowledge of the 
essential features of the mechanism will be 
of incaleulable benefit. 

Before you attempt to drive a car, study 
the motor carefully. Ask the agent, or 
someone who understands the machine, to 
explain the engine and its operations, fa- 
miliarize yourself with its various parts, 
and watch it while it is running idle until 
you understand just what each and every 
part and accessory is for, how it works, and 
what it does. Get a copy of the instruction 
book issued by the manufacturers of the 
particular car you wish to master. In @ 
general way, all. motors are similar, and 
certain requirements and attentions are es- 
sential to them all in common. 

Modern automobile motors are so well 
built, there are so few external openings, 
and the moving parts are so well protected 
and covered that they will operate even 
when coated deep with dust and dirt; but 
there is no excuse for a dirty motor and 
dirt never did an engine any good. If the 
motor is wiped off frequently it may easily 
be kept clean with little trouble, and you’ll 
find a clean motor far easier and pleasanter 
to adjust and care for than, a dirty one. 


The Clutch 


AVING MASTERED the motor, next 
turn your attention to the driving 
mechanism. This, in most cars, consists of 
the clutch, 
transmission 
gears, propeller 
shaft, and dif- 
ferential. As 
these are all 
out of sight un- 
der the flooring 
of the car, they 
are usually out 
of mind as well, 
and .are Wwoe- 
fully neglected. 
As they receive 
all the strain, 
jolt, and jar of 
driving, and 
since they are 
exposed to. all 
the mud, dust, 
dirt, and grit of 
the road, they 
receive the hard- 
est usage of 
any part of the mechanism of the car 
and the wonder is that they fail so seldom. 
Some cars do not have a clutch, but the 
majority of cars do and it is to these that 
my remarks must be confined. The clutch 
located just back of the motor, consists of 
a device which transmits the power and 
motion of the motor to the driving: mechan- 
ism or gears and.is so designed that it may 
be connected or disconnected at will. When 
the clutch pedal is released, or in its normal 
position, the clutch revolves with the shaft 
of the motor, and carries with it the shaft 
leading to the gears. When the clutch pedal 
is depressed and the clutch is “thrown 
out,” the motor revolves freely and the gear 
shaft connecting with-the rear wheels re- 
Thus, with the clutch 
“out,” there is no connection between the 
motor ,and the driving mechanism of the 
car, whereas with the clutch “in,” the en- 
gine is connected directly with the gears 
and driving mechanism and so moves the 
car. Aside from keeping the various grease 
cups and lubricating devices of the clutch 
supplied with lubricants, the clutch requires 
little attention. 


Fig. 2. “H" Slots. 


The Transmission ~ 


B EHIND the clutch is the transmission or 
“gear. box”’ (in standard cars), and to 
many this is a deep and unfathomable 
mystery. While to the lay mind the trans- 
mission of.a three or four-speed car is com- 
plicated, and space will not permit a full 
and detailed explanation,.yet its. principles 
are simply and easily understood, and if 
these are mastered, and the gears are kept 
properly lubricated, according ‘to the di- 
rections in the instruction book, the aver- 
age driver or owner need-give them but lit- 
tle thought. The majority: of cars:are pro- 
vided. with gears; knowp as “selective.” 
Fords, and some. other ears have transmis- 


sions of the “plane- 


aa 
the action and opera- 
tion of the selective 
and planetary gears 
are quite distinct, yet 
their purpose is the 
same; which is: to 
provide a means of 
increasing the power 
and decreasing the" 


wheels of the car or 
vice versa. 
The gears may be 


means of foot pedals 
and a lever, as in the ; 
Ford, or by a hand lever as in the various 
standard cars with selective transmissions. 
In the case of the former, the gears may 
be changed or “shifted’’ without disengag- 
ing the motor from the transmission, for 


Fie. 5. To Straighten the Wheels. 


order’ tp accomplish this without undue wear 
and tear on the gears, or grinding, and 
jerking as the speeds change, the motor 
must be disengaged from the gears when 
shifting from one speed to another; it is 
to enable the operator to do this that the 
clutch is provided. 

The majority of selective gears have 
three speeds forward and one reverse, but 
some have four forward speeds and one re- 
verse. In each and every case, the opera- 
tion is very similar and while the operating 
or gear-lever may be on the right or left 
side of the car or in the center, yet it is 
always arranged to move in a lateral and 
longitudinal direction to change the gears 
from one speed to another. The common- 
est method is for the gear-lever to move 
in two parallel guides or slots with an 
opening or ‘gate’ from one slot to the 
other near the center, forming an “H” 
(Fig. 1.) When the lever is in this cen- 
tral opening or “gate,” the gears are all 
disengaged, and the clutch may be thrown 
in without moving the car. This is known 
as the ‘neutral’ position, and is the posi- 
tion in which the lever should always be 
set when the car is stationary. By moving 
the gear lever to one end or the other of 
the two slots, the various gears are meshed 
and the several speeds are obtained. 

The forward end of the inner slot may 
be reverse and the opposite end the first or 
lowest speed (Fig. 2-B) or vice versa (Fig. 
2-A); the two ends retihe 
of the outer slot will 
then give the inter- 
mediate or second, 
and the third or di- 
rect drive, also 
known as. “high.” 
Sometimes the inner Differential. 
slot gives the sec- 
ond and third speeds and the outer slot 
the low and second (Fig. 2-C D); for car 
builders have not yet standardized the gear- 
shifting movements and different makers 
use different arrangements. In every case, 
however, low speed and reverse are at the 
opposite ends of one slot, and second and 
high are at the opposite ends of the 
other slot, with the 
second speed at the 
same end of the slot 
as reverse, and the 
third or high at the | 
same end as first. . : 

Thus, if the reverseis Fig.4. Dished Wheels 
in and forward, high 

will be out and back, and for this reason if 
you once learn the position of any certain 
speed on a car you can readily know the 
position for the other speeds. In most 
cars you will notice that the position of the 
various speeds is marked on the plate at 
the base of the gear lever as on Fig. 2. 
When the lever is in the slot marked one, 
the gears are in first; when in two, in sec- 
ond; when in three, in high; when in R, in 
reverse. 

In some cars, the slots do not show at 
the base of the gear lever, though the posi-- 
tions are marked, but the “H” is there just 
the same and the gears are shifted in ex- 
actly the same manner. Sitting in the 
driver’s seat, you can determine the posi- 
tion of the gears by feeling the gear lever. 
If the lever slips freely from side to side, 
it is in the cross bar of the “H’’ or in 
neutral. If it will not, moving it forward 
or back will put it in neutral and it may 
then be shifted into the desired position. 

In shifting the lever from one speed to 
another, it is obligatory to throw out the 
clutch, as before mentioned, and as a rule 


Fig. 3, 


‘it is also necessary to “go through’ the 


speeds in regular order. Thus, from first 
the lever must be shifted to second and 
then to high, instead of directly from first 
to high; and when shifting from speeds 
in one groove to‘those in the other, the 
lever is swung out or in through the neu- 
tral gate (Fig. 1). This may sound some- 
what complicated, but a glance at the ac- 
companying diagrams will make it plain. 
It.is usually advisable to start the car on 
the lowest speed, and then shift through to 
second and finally to high, as the machine 
acquires momentum. This does away with 
a great deal of the rack and jar attendant 
upon getting a car in motion and which 
would occur if the car were at once started 
on high or direct drive. Many cars, how- 
ever, may be started. 
on level ground on 
second speed without 
injury, thus obviating 
one shift, but until 
the driver is  thor- 
oughly experienced 
and familiar with his 
car, it is wiser to 
start on’ the lowest 
gear, 

The principal at- 
tention .which the 
owner or driver 
should give to the 
transmission gears is 
to keep them well 
lubricated. The exact 
grade of grease or oil recommended by 
the manufacturer of the car should ‘be 
used, and the gear-case should always be 
kept well filled through the opening pro- 
vided for this purpose. 
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Universal Joints 


FROM the gear or transmission case, the 
propeller shaft (I am assuming that 
shaft-driven cars are under discussion) ex- 
tends to the rear axle. Somewhere upon 
this shaft there is a joint or coupling known 
as a “universal joint.’ This is a joint so 
arranged that the shaft is free to move in 
almost: any direction, thus relieving it of 
strain when the car rides over unequal spots 
or sways sideways (Fig. 3.) If the shaft 
were rigid, it would either be bent, or the 
transmission or other parts of the machine 
would be thrown out of alignment. More- 
over, the transmission and motor is usually 
considerably higher from the ground than 
the rear axle, and hence the propeller shaft 
must run at an angle from the driving 
gear to the axle; therefore, in order to 
transmit the rotary motion through this 
crook or angle, a universal joint is neces- 
sary. Universal joints should be kept well 
greased and should be protected from dust, 
dirt, and grit by keeping them covered with 
a leather boot. Many owners of cars ima- 


F YOU DESIRE information 
concerning any particular 
make of motor car in which you 
are interested, address “The 


Automobile Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY, Detroit, Mich.,’’ and 
he will see to it that the infor- 
mation is supplied to you. 


gine that this boot is designed and pro- 
vided for the purpose of retaining grease, 
and accordingly they pack it full of lubri- 
cant. However, the purpose of the boot is 
not to keep grease in, but to keep dirt out. 
The joint should be carefully and thorough- 
ly cleaned and greased, and the _ boot 
cleansed and replaced at frequent intervals. 
Aside from this, the universal will seldom 
require any attention, unless the bearings, 
blocks or other parts become worn or loose 
when they should at once be tightened up. 


The Differential 


VW HERE the propeller shaft joins the rear 
axle, there is an enlarged portion of 
the axle housing, and within this is the de- 
vice known as the “differential.” The dif- 
ferential consists of certain gears which 
vary in their design and arrangement in 
different cars, but which are provided for 
the purpose of distributing the motion and 
power of the motor to the two wheels 
equally, The necessity for such a device 
will be readily understood when it is re- 
membered that in turning a corner the 
wheel on the outer side must cover a far 
greater distance than that on the inner 
side, and hence it must make more revo- 
lutions—or it must slip on the ground if it 
is connected immovably to the same shaft 
as the other wheel, In the case of a horse- 
drawn vehicle, where the wheels are free 
to revolve independently upon their axle, 
no difficulty is encountered, but in the auto- 
mobile, where the wheels are connected to 
the axle which drives them, provision must 
be made to permit one wheel to revolve 
faster than the other while still driving the 
ear. This is exactly what the differential 
accomplishes. It is not necessary to enter 
into a detailed explanation or discussion of 
the technical side of differential construc- 
tion. In each case, the axle of the car is 
in two pieces, and the inher end of each 
piece is provided with a gear which is 
driven by means of gears in the differential, 
and which are in turn operated by a gear 
upon the extremity of the propeller shaft. 
The arrangement of these gears permits 
either section of the axle to revolve inde- 
pendently of the other while driving both, 
provided that there is any traction or re- 
sistance offered to both wheels. If, how- 
ever, one wheel is resting upon the ground 
and the other is lifted clear—as when the 
car is jacked up—and the motor is started, 
the transmission gears being in mesh, then 
the wheel free of the ground will revolve 
while the other remains stationary. 


The Steering Gear 


TRS MOST IMPORTANT PART of the 
car, so far as the safety of its occupants 
is concerned, is the steering gear (Fig. 10.) 
A deranged, loose, weak, or broken steer- 
ing gear may result in a fatal accident 
without the least warning. Time and again 
we read of accidents which were caused by 
a defective steering mechanism, and yet the 
average driver gives very little attention to 
this vital pa:t of his car. You should fre- 
quently examine the steering gear and see 
that it is kept properly lubricated, that 
there is no undue looseness, and that it 
does not “jam’’ or bind. All steering gears 
have adjusting devices for taking up the 
wear, and you should make use of these 
and keep the steering mechanism just tight 
enough to give perfect control of the car, 
At the same time, it must not be so tight 
as to make it difficult to turn the wheels. 

Although not strictly a portion of the 
steering gear, yet the proper steering of a 
ear depends a great deal upon the condition 
of the pivoted hubs of the front wheels. If 
the bearings are worn and loose, or dry 
and stiff, it will be impossible to steer the 
car properly and these parts should be in- 
spected and cared for as carefully as the 
steering gear proper. 

The importance of keeping the front 
wheels in alignment is often overlooked, 
even by experienced owners and drivers. 
If the wheels are out of line, vertically, 
(Fig. 4), you may be sure there is a badly 
worn bearing, pin, or spindle on one or 
both of the wheels, or that the axle or a 
spindle is bent. If, on the other hand, the 
wheels are out of line horizontally, the 
fault may be remedied by adjusting the dis- 
tanee rod between the wheels. It is a far 
easier matter to determine a vertical than 
a horizontal fault in the alignment, but the 
latter may be easily ascertained by using 
a string or two light sticks or rods, each a 
little more than half as long as the dis- 
tance between the wheels, 2 

To align the wheels, turn one wheel until 
it is parallel with the frame and in line 
with the rear wheel on the same side. Place 
one rod against the inner rim of the wheel, 


directly in front of the hub, and place the 


other rod against it and with its end touch- 
ing the inner rim of the other wheel. Mark 
a couple of lines across both rods (Fig. 5) 
and proceed in the same way to measure 


the distance between the two wheels from | 


rim to rim, directly back of the hubs. If 
you find the front rims are farther apart 


than the rear, you must lengthen the dis- | 


tance between them by screwing out the 
distance-rod, if in the rear of the axle; or 
by serewing it in if it is in front*of the 
axle.’ If, on the other hand, the front rims 
are nearer together than the rear, the opera- 
tion must be reversed. 


adjust the wheels so that the front edges 
are slightly nearer together than the rear, 
for when running with a load there will be 
a tendency for the wheels to spread apart 
at the forward edges. Don’t hesitate to 


take plenty of time and to use great care | 


in adjusting the wheels. If they are out 
of line, they will cause undue wear on the 
tires. 


Brakes 


LAST. but by no means least in importance, 
are the brakes. As a rule, brakes are 
woefully neglected and, as a result, they 
give out or fail without warning, and at 
the most critical times. If you examine the 
brakes, you will find that there are usually 
two sets—one operated by a foot pedal and 
known as the “service brake,” and the 
other operated by a hand lever and known 
as the “emergency brake.” ‘The ordinary 
form of brake consists of a metal barid, so 


arranged as to grip a metal drum ‘on the | 


hub of the rear wheel. The band may be 
of metal only, or it may be faced with ma- 
terial composed of woven asbestos and wire. 
In some cars, the service brake is within 
the hub-drum, and grips the latter by 
spreading or expanding, while the emer- 
gency brake is on the outer circumference 
of the drum, and grips it by closing or con- 
tracting. In other ears the reverse ar- 
rangement is used. 

Where the brakes are of metal, little can 
be done except to keep them properly ad- 
justed, but if they are lined with friction 
material, the linings may be renewed when 
badly worn. Brakes should be so adjusted 
that either set will hold the ear on a steep 
hill, for if you are obliged to depend upon 
both sets together and one brake fails, the 
other will not hold~the car, and disaster 
may result. On the other hand, the brakes 
should never be so tightly adjusted that 
they bind when not in use. If the rear 
axle is jacked up and the wheels are turned 
by hand, it is very easy to determine 
whether the brakes bind or not. Brake 
bands should be kept free from grease or 
oil, and the various pins and joints should 
be kept well oiled. 

When using a brake, never jam it on sud- 
denly and lock the wheels, even in an emer- 
gency. If the wheels are locked, the car 
may slide or skid, whereas if the brakes 
are put on gradually, using first one and 
then the other, the car may be brought to 
a standstill more quickly and with far 
greater safety. Locking the brakes and 
letting the rear wheels slide is especially 
hard on tires. 


Throttle and Spark 


AUTHOUGH the speed and power of the 
car may be regulated to a certain ex- 
tent by means of the gears, yet the primary 
method of regulating speed and the one 
upon which you should largely depend, is 
by spark and throttle. The throttle acts 
upon the carburetor, and allows a larger or 


smaller charge of fuel to enter the motor, | 
according to whether the throttle is open | 


or closed. The spark lever acts upon the 
magneto or commutator, and causes the 
ignition spark to occur earlier or later in 
relation to the position of the pistons in the 
cylinders. This is known as “advancing”’ 
or “retarding” the spark, and the niceties 
of good driving depend largely upon the 
operator’s skill and knowledge regarding 
spark control. Although a motor will run 
faster, cooler, and more economically with 
an advanced spark, when on level ground 
and with open throttle, yet under many 
conditions the spark should be retarded in 
order to secure the best results. In addi- 
tion to the hand levers which control the 
throttle and spark, many cars are provided 


with foot pedals which act upon either the | 


throttle or spark, or both. The ordinary 
arrangement is to have both spark and 
throttle levers upon the steering-wheel col- 
umn, with an additional or supplementary 
throttle lever which may be operated by 
the driver’s foot. This is known as the 
“accelerator,” and enables the driver to 
open the throttle while leaving both hands 
free to steer, sound signals, or operate 
brakes and gear-shifts. As the spark lever 
is used far less often than the throttle, a 
foot control of the spark is not essential and 
is seldom provided, 


An article on “Learning to Drive the 
Motor Car,” will follow in the April 
AMERICAN Boy. 


If there is a little | 
play in the various joints, bearings, ete., | 
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Maori Boys’ Haka Dance 


HE HAKA is one of the old ceremonial 
dances of the Maoris of New Zealand, 
once one of the most savage races in the 


world. The Maoris are now becoming civ- | 


ilized and to-day are an intelligent, indus- 
trious and gentle people. They still cling 
to their old time Haka Dance however, and 
perform it upon all festive oceasions. The 
Hake consists mostly of grotesque postures 
and facial contortions. The boys in the 
photograph are just performing one of the 
important parts of the Haka. These boys 
live near Rotorua, New Zealand, a famous 
hot springs and bathing resort. 
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ALL THE TIME 
with a 


GIANT HOME 


GYMNASIUM 


You never tire of it and 
it helps to make you strong 
and keeps you well. 


best material and made ad- 
justable tothe needs and de- 
sires of any Child any age. 


Sold witha 
Five Year Guarantee 


Send for 1916 Catalog 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
23 Main St. Council Bluffs, lowa 


D&M Old Reliable 


Fine tan Cordovon Calfskin. Leather laced all 
around. Large size and made to stand hard 
usage. When Joe Jackson is covering the first 
stop he will use nothing else. He says he is 
“only too glad to recommend it most highly.” 
“Tt just can’t let a ball get by.” The D&M 
goods are recognized as standard and are used 
by most all of the big league players to-day. 

Send for new 1916 Catalogue and Official 

Rule Books on Baseball and Tennis, free. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
Dept. A, Plymouth, N. H. 


The REAL MEANING of 
the PACKARD TWIN SIX 


Do you know that this engine was built 
because people demanded a smoother 
motor ear, that would move faster or slower 
on high gear —that would throttle down 
in crowded traffic to a crawl, almost, or 
speed up quickly and pass anything on the 
open road? Do you know how these results 


The ‘“‘daddy”’ of the 


cho 


TWIN SIX 


tells why in his book, ““How Many Cylin- 
This book teaches the scientific 
difference between the fours, the sixes, 
eights and the twelve. It tells the real 
meaning of the Packard Twin Six. 


If you will send us your name and 
address and tell us the name of the car 
your family now has, you. will receive a 
copy of this book without charge. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FUN! FUN! FUN! | 


Substantially built of the | 


va 


HE GoodyedtAkron Guaranteed 
Blue Streak ‘is the best looking 
~ bicycle tire on the market. 

It has a distinctive Blue Streak on each 
side of the beautiful non-skid tread. 

The Blue streak is the only single tube 
bicycle tire Goodyear makes—and into 
it goes real Goodyear quantity. 

Buy Goodyear-Akron Blue Streak, non- 
skid, from any reliable bicycle or hard- 
ware dealers anywhere for $2.50 each. 

Goodyear-Akron Blue Streaks carry the same 
guarantee as tires for which you are asked 
to pay as high as $5 apiece. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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M FOR THE BOYS“ 


T O M A K EF All the Attention | 


By A. NEELY HALL You Ever Need Give an 


A Toy Observation Tower 
With Clockwork Elevator 


Ys cannot buy a toy like the observa- | Coadslee Dake 


tion tower shown in Fig. 1. There- 


fore, in building the model, you will " ‘ oo ° _ 
have not only the fun of toy making | Boys, you know a bicycle dealer is deal 


When You See a & \\ Sug BenDRABtY yon ahaa Te a 
° ° ‘ \ but also the satisfaction of knowing that | 708 20norably by you when he recommends 
Proud of His Tires \ Bi no boy owns a similar model unless he has | the Atherton, because he can’t possibly hope 


| built it from the plans in his copy of , t0 make any money on you for repairs. 


and enjoying every minute of his bicycle ride, you fy | THE AMERICAN Boy. ) 
know he’s riding . those unbeatable ig You will likely have Be Sure to Look Up the 
P p aia BP hOre at nod most of the Atherton Dealer ( 
uncture- f yr ‘ material necessary —a : 
VACUUM GUP ofas ial tate eo fabric. pe } starch box, sticks, a It always works—just as well the ten-thous- 
‘Red © Tread C Pp one Pe <a @ 74 OF. box board, spools, card- | andth mile asthe first. Only six simple parts— 
BICYCLE TFRES uaranteed Oilproof, The et Ora Orel board, wire, screen the very strongest and most durable brake in 
i attractive red tread of three Le @ ig | wire, brads, tacks, and the world. 


rows of Vacuum Cups means skid-free trips and tours. o , an old alarm clock. 


: * # Figure 2 shows a 
Guaranteed for one entire season, else repaired or re vertical section through 


|| Positive and powerful on steepest hills. Needs 
| no tinkering or repairs to keep it working—sure 


placed without charge. 1S r the tower. The dimen- and safe—nothing but a little oil now and then! 
i sions given may be al- : Neat, Compact, Powerful, 

tered if you wish other You Pay No More SIMPLE—IT ALWAYS WORKS 
. : than for others—why not and is TROUBLE PROOF 


buy the best and be sat- 
isfied? 


FRE e424 pees 


Ti ‘ ai ff 
* THREE * STAR * ire triumphs—every one a proportions, but these 


of them—each with its !are about right if you 


BICYCLE TIRES own distinctive quality, use a starch box for 


price, tread design. Built, A the base (A, Fig. 2). 


4 iC y i st B interesting booklets o 
STURDY STUD—TRIPLE backed and guaranteed by é ae + gy gare the pleasure and safety 
TREAD—SUCCESS the makers of Vacuum fof an inch thick and er iou a 
2 Cups. a. ; 6h three-quarters of an 
; 4 eaae?,; inch wide. It is better Buffalo Metal Goeds Co. 
True auto fire construction —so tough, strong, wear-re- ius ee &: byt to rip these out of a 211 Winchester St. 


board with a saw than 
to whittle them with 
your knife. Nail them 


sisting that they usually average far in excess of their 
mileage guarantee— 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VACUUM CUP Qiltroot, skid-safe, guaranteed $e (Fig. 2), then out the Ye 

; ig. 3), then ¢ Rey 
Oi Deneer we : roof board of the nine ws 
MOT 76) shown (C, Fig. 2), anc —— 
MOTOR cL TIRES £3 @* prey : nail it to the tops of 


posts B. Strips D and 
i form a finish to the 
roof, and support the 
elevator sheaves. Nail 
them to the roof and 
to the corner posts 
with brads. 

The five floors be- 


. tween the base and roof 
Sold Direct | (F, Pigs. 2 and 3) Fiat. Tower. 


i . may be made of thin 
to Dealers - wood, but cardboard will be easier to cut 
ae ' j and not nearly so heavy. Cardboard boxes 
—giving the consumer the benefit ae” may be broken up for the purpose. For the 


of the goodly savings— e |pattern for marking out the floors, take 


| your measurements from the top-of base box 
STURDY Stub A.. Make the piece enough longer than the } 
Generous in quality, " box to provide for notches for the corner | 
moderate in prices © : 2 posts. The opening for the elevator shaft 
‘ MOTOR CL IRES s should be cut through the center, of the 
é = . - ; size shown in Fig. 3. It is important to 
Guaranteed for 4,000 Miles ae use a pattern for marking out the floors 
4 “ so the openings will come over one an- 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CoO, . other. Support the floors upon brads driven 
be into corner posts B as shown in Fig. 3. 

Jeannette,. Pa, j Before installing the elevator guides, 
Direct factory branches and service agencies ‘ sheaves, and motor, make the car (Fig. 6). 
throughout the United Siates and Canada bd j This must be as light weight as possible, 
ale i and because it is an observation car it 
- should be open all around. Make the base 
out of a block of the size shown in Fig. 7, 
the sides of a piece of screen wire folded 
as shown in Fig. 8, and the roof of a 
piece of sereen wire folded as shown in 
Fig. 9. Tack the sides to the edges of the 
base, and sew the roof to the sides either 
with black thread or unraveled strands of 
wire. Holes G (Figs. 6 and 7) must be 
bored through the base for the elevator 
guide wires to run through, and a similar 
_ of holes must be punched through the 
roof, j 
The elevator guides (H, Figs. 2, 3 and 6) 
are made of wire, and extend through holes 
bored in base A and roof C. Bore the holes 
the same distance apart that the holes in | 
the ear base have been bored. Be careful 
to get the pair in the roof exactly over the 
pair in the base, and to center them on the 
openings through the floors. After slipping 
the wires through the roof, through the 
ear, and through the base holes, bend over 


Don't let punctures and poroustires | 
put your ‘bike’ cut of business just when you 
are ready for a ride with the bunch. Steer 
clear of tire troubles for the whole year— 
simply inject in each tire a tubeful of 


NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


“Be prepared” like thousands of other boys who 
have used the old reliable Neverleak during the last 
twenty years. Hop on to your bike, head straight 
for the nearest repair shop and get a tubc for each tire. 
25c¢ each—will save you $2.50 worth of trouble and 
repairs. . 

You can win one of 100 cash prizes FREE— 
write NOW for particulars. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


- ern 


Boys, now is the time to build that auto. We § 

i furnish plans showing how. Power—driven by 
gasoline motor. Parts can be bought from us. 

| Send 10¢ in stamps for two blue prints, 

| 1x9 inches, and price list of 2 

ry parts. 


] 
ie 
i 
; ; ] h 
| Se 7A { \ ~ 103 WARR 
s i, . a ¥ asa can rg ne fe OF CORR Dy a SRS PC GR eR os 5 SRNR 
or é . : | | 2. Build a WAR AEROPLANE 
! 2 ee Py yp ‘‘ideal’’ accurate Scale Drawings 
r f, Tr mel bie enable you to build EASILY exact 
Built in exactly the same way and with the same finish and with ? Sars aN i anne nsw mngtin Gerace 
the same number of smadler size parts as the larger ones for horses. 2 curtis ql as 
It’s built in three sizes too—for any size pony. 2 building and flying inatrdctions ethene meee 
oiled 2 unties Military ‘Tractor: oe 
Tl E l b E "Whenbore Manpoienen tse 
; 2 Bleriot Monoplane ............ 15e 
Ve Lag 1about | ibe, omontane 0. 3ee 
E Complete Set of Eight, $1.60 Postpaid 
is a sma -to-date rig and , built in a factory that has : Get our new 50-page Aeroplane. Book, containing 1 fall infor. 
> i 5 g io model aeroplanes, parts, prices, ete,, be 7 : 
en — ws err sches i B # pai One Piece, Single \8 IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY C0.,86 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
Reach G d Finest Quality Trimmings. It is very nent and ety nae ™ 
in \ appes eae can be o ered fogany size pony and finished in M AKE YOUR BIKE 
Listen !° s——When you ask your father for a Pony and Eagle Runabout, tell him ~ F 


at a small cost by veing our Attacl:. 

able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE, Eas. 

a i tone fos py tools required, 
rite today for bar- 

ain list and free book FREE BOOK 
escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 


tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 835 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept.L, Galesburg, Kansas. 


that you can take care of them yourself—and that a pony costs very little to feed. We will 
tell you how muoh feed is needed and how to care for both Pony and Runabout. Send for 
our beautiful illustrated Catalogue today—it contains pictures and specifications of 68 
different styles of Pony Rigs besides harness, saddles, etc. Just sign the coupon, have one 
of your parents fill in where marked and mail tous. You will receive a fine catalogue by 
return mail. 

Parents! A Pony and Runabout is the height of every child’s ambition. The 
possession of the outfit will keep your children out of doors, give them healthful exercise, 
encourage in them a love of animals and give them self-reliance with a sense of respon- 
sibility. Ponies are safe and gentle and make ideal companions and pets. 


THE EAGLE CARRIAGE COMPANY } 
A handsomely nickel-plated 5 inch combina- 


Makers of Pony Vehicles Exclusively tion plier for practical and experimental 


inci i. Fig. 2. Details of Tower. 1 A work. A helper in making and repairin 
Court Street and McLean Ave., Cincinnati, U.S.A. : j \ a Just the tool for the boy-mec antics 


Practical Tool for a Real Boy 


We have on file the names of the reliable Pony Breeders in this Country. We will be glad to furnish the ends and fasten with double-pointed Himme\\we tool chest. Stylo No. 1024. Sample, 50 cts. 
without charge the names of those nearest you. tacks, or with brads driven in and bent TOOL BOOK FREE. 
re en ee a over. SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., inc. 
The cable which lifts the car (J) runs 163 Chambers St., New York City 


_ Please send me your illustrated catalogue. It is understood that this is no spools are mounted upon stick shafts which 
7k P | obligation on my part. run dnc Sag bored in root strips (8). “f Bov His 0 T - 
hi Name. : He .. Lifting cable J runs over sheaves I, then wn mak 
s ? aE Tk down through holes cut in the floors, and every voy is ts UM LANE, po - rll 
C oe ES RENE EE eter are ee ae See Mee nee Veer el te ee around winding drum K (Figs. 2, 3 and Coates tongs men trapa, 
upon 15). Make the winding drum of two spools ao a ply SULUET REED. A iaaey a an 
. EE ood ROR RE ae es a , eluded free. A great book, price 10e, postpaid. Build 
ip Parents Names oe ah in OM ee oe Baldo 


We sell plans, Box 77 St. Paul, Minn, 
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BEECH-NUT — 
PEANUT BUTTER 


sandwich taste good 
after school!’’ 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, New York | 


™" 


CAMPING 


We make TENTS that are built to 
staad all kinds of punishment. 


|as shown in Fig. 3, and strap 


PUTTER LLLLLLLCL LCL LLELLCAAUUULLEELUL LCG LLLLLL LLU PeeL ceo 


nailed together end to end with brads (Fig. 
4), and mount it upon a stick shaft enough | 
smaller than the spool holes so the winding- | 
drum will turn freely. Support the ends of 
the shaft by a pair of screw-eyes screwed 
into the end of box A (Figs. 3 and 4).! 
Make the lifting cable a trifle longer than 
is necessary to lower the car to the first 
story, tie it to winding-drum K, and put aj} 
daub of glue on'the loop to prevent it from 
slipping. 

All is now in readiness for the clockwork 
motor (Fig. 5). In the January “Toy Der- | 
rick” article, I told how to prepare one of 
these, but I shall repeat the instructions 
here because you may not have seen them. 
Any old discarded clock will do, provided 
the mainspring is intact and will make 
the wheels go around. Take the clockwork 
out of the case, and remove not only the 
hands but also the balance-wheel (L) and 
the small lever which acts on it (M). This 
is necessary to increase the speed. The 
spool pulley wheel for belting the clock- 
work motor to the winding-drum (N, Fig. 
5) is mounted upon the pivot on which the 
clock hands were fastened. It must be 
centered exactly upon this pivot, and be 
fastened securely with sealing-wax or 
solder. Lay the clockwork upon its back, 
center the spool:on the pivot, and pour in 
the melted wax or solder until the spool 
hole is full. Be sure to protect the sur- 
rounding wheels with a piece of cardboard 
so the wax or solder will not run into 
them. <A wide rubber band two and one- 
half inches long should be procured for the 
pulley-belt (O, Fig. 5). 

Fasten the motor to the back of the base 
box so pulley N will be in line with one 
spool of winding-drum K, and at the right 
distance from it to accommodate belt O. 
Bore holes through the box for the winding 
key and projecting pivots to stick through, 
the motor 


in position with a piece of wire. 

With the motor installed, you naturally 
will be anxious to try it out. But before 
doing so, grease the wire guides and the 
shafts with lard or vaseline; also put a 


We make CAMP FURNITURE and 
EQUIPMENT — designed and nianu- 
factured for campers by men who 
know the game. 


Send for our New Catalogues: 
No. 512—Campers’ Book for 1916. Sent free; the 
sure, reliable campers’ guide. You must have it. 


No. 520-—Marine Supply Catalogue. The finest 
marine book issued (550 a es). Senton receipt of 
20¢, which will be refunded with your first order. If 
you cannot buy Carpenter goods of your dealer, 


£0-B-CARPENTER & Co 


407-417 Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 


» 

. SZ High-grade, guaran- f 
\ teed Bicycle, Worth 44 
% to % more. Seam- wy 


less steel tubing frame, triple “Sx 
truss forks, arch crown design. 


New Service Model 
Motorcycle type anti-skid,punc- ' 
ture-resisting tires. Svperb 
enamel finish, Send for Free 
Bicycle Book today. 

Dent, 


(Ward ter G35 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. Worty Portland 


J/house most 
convenient 


Boys Build Forts of 
Concrete Now 


Houses and railroad 
stations, real build- 
ings that don’t have 
to be torn down—out 
of concrete blocks. 
And they make the blocks themselves, as many 
as they want and in different sizes and shapes. 


Make Your Own TOYCRETE 


Blocks with 
Set No. 2 contains metal molds for 16 different 
kinds of blocks, tools, sample bag of cement 
and book of instructions and designs. Send 
for it today and have lots of fun building with 
Toycrete. Price only 35¢c postpaid. 


TOYCRETE COMPANY, 2124 Grant St. 
(Not Inc.) Evanston, Ill. 


IRD HOUSE 


Earn lots of money! Build 25c to $10 


Bird Houses. Start a home factory. 

Neely Hall tells how. His 80 working-draw- 

ings for 25 designs, 25 cents postpaid, with 

selling hints, membership in ‘‘American 

Bird House League’, certificate, badge, 
| ete. Pittsburgh boys sold 6000 houses. Send stamp for 
i catalog, money-earning plans, prize contest details. 
THE PUT-TOGETHER HANDICRAFT SHOP, Dept. A, Oak Park, lll. 
petted, Katine tite Ala 


4 2 like hun wolves 

Z’ Fish B 
any time, if you use 
h ite MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best fish bait ever discovered, Keeps you 
» busy pulling them out. Write today and get 
a box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept.39, St.Louis, Mo 


WOULD $150 MONTHLY as 


General Agent for 

$100,000 corporation 
anda FORD AUTO of your own, introducing Stock 
and Poultry remedies, Dips. Disinfectants, etc., inter- 
0 


est you? Then address ROYOLEUM CO-OPERATIVE 
MANUFACTURING CO., 0. U., MONTICELLO, IND. 


Fig. 3. Details of Elevator Car. 


few drops of sewing-machine oil upon the 


motor. Then everything should operate 
smoothly. 
To raise the elevator car, give the belt 


a one-half twist before slipping it over 
pulley N (Fig. 5); to lower the car, un- 
twist the belt and run it straight over the 
pulley (Fig. 2); to stop the car at any 
| story without stopping the motor, remove 
the belt from the pulley and slip it over 
a nail (P, Fig. 3). 

The sides of the observation tower should 
be left open. By Fig. 1 you will see how 
/I have fastened a narrow strip of wire 
around the top story for a railing. The 
model will be more complete if you provide 
a similar railing for each story. 
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Claw Against Tusk 


(Continued from page 17) 


| hogs. Made eautious, however, by his pre- 
vious experience, he made no attempt to 
strike, but made a great show of teeth and 
claws, keeping the hogs constantly on guard 
and so preventing an attack. Evidently de- 
eiding that this method was not accomplish- 
ing much, he suddenly paused, wheeled 
about and rashly leaped squarely into the 
eenter of the circle, followed by his faith- 
ful mate. 


NSTANTLY the circle broke as though 

hurled apart by dynamite. Then all the 
fury of hell awoke on that narrow ridge— 
popping jaws and snapping teeth, tearing 
claws and roaring beasts; an infernal bed- 
lam of raging hate and fight for victory and 
defense of life. 

“Say, this won't do. Those bears are 
getting the worst of it; and if the hogs 
win they will wait all night for us to come 
down,” exclaimed George, awakening to 
his own interests. “I’m going to butt in. 

Sliding quickly down the muscadine vine, 
he seized his rifle’?-and jumped for a low- 
hanging limb just in time to escape the 
furious rush of. the one-eared boar that 
had been hovering around the outside of 
the leaping, slashing hoes. 

“T’ll fix you so you'll never lead any 
razor-backs again, you big-headed mutt,” 
muttered George and, bracing himself in a 
erotch of the tree, he quickly dispatched the 
leader. He was an excellent shot and every 
erack of his rifle lessened the number of | 
squealing, grunting hogs and in a few min- | 
utes the battle was over. Here and there 
a broken-backed hog crawled painfully 
away, only to be shot. 

As George jumped to the ground, the 
weary, bloody, mangled bears turned slowly 
and faced him. Blinded by blood, weak 
and tired, they awaited hopelessly for the 
expected attack from their most dreaded 
foe—man. 

“Shoot ’em, for de Hebben’s sake, shoot 
’em quick, Marse George,’ shouted the ex- 
cited negro from his lofty perch. 

“Not I. If anything ever earned the 
right to live, it’s those two bears,” replied 
George, as he turned and walked back) 
var 3 the ridge, followed by his bewildered | 
guide. 
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HERE’S something in the blood of every healthy, 

l active American boy that demands a gun. It is simply 

nature asserting herself—an instinct: inherited from 
generations of sturdy ancestors that cannot be denied, 

The hardy, red-blooded Americans who founded 
our country, and blazed the trail of civilization as it 
crept westward across the continent, were men who 
knew how to handle a gun and shoot straight. 

So why not bea rea/ American Boy? Learn how to 
handie a gun and shoot straight. It is your birthright— 
the quick, keen eye, the steady hand, the cool judgment 
which is the result of Daisy training. But by all means 
get a safe gun—a Daisy Air Rifle. Grow up to be one 
of the millions of American men who will look back 
with pleasure and pride to the time when they first learn- 
ed to shoot, with a Daisy. 

Our latest model, which many consider the hand- 
somest air rifle ever produced, is the new Military Daisy 
—an air rifle with perfect military lines, ideal for both 
drilling and target practice. It is a gun that will delight 
the eye and hand of older as well as younger boys. A 


worthy companion to the famous Daisy Pump Gun. 

The Daisy Ptimp Gun, shown in the hands of upper boy in the picture, 
has the genuine pump action of a high grade sporting rifle, 50-shot repeater; 
length 38 inches; adjustable sights; turned walnut stuck. 


At your dealer's or direct from factory, postpaia, 
on receipt of price. Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
286 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 


Price $3.00 


Other Daisy Models 
50c to $2.50 


The 
New 
Military Daisy 


$3.50 


Every detail designed after the 
latest military rifle—a 50-shot re- 
peater, with all the well-known, hard- 


a 


a rubber-tipped bayonet; also. sling and swivel; 


length over all 45 inches; adjustable sights; a real 
“army gun”? for practical drill and target work. 


VM The New MILITATE 


— a iad ? 
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Let ALL the “Kiddies” be Cool 


Boys from six years old up (to ““boys’’ aged 60) can be rightly 
fitted—and suited—with Chalmers “‘Porosknit’? Underwear. All you 


mothers and wives should buy it and give your boys and husbands a 
chance to be cool and comfortable in 


es Nae 
q LID 


o - 
mer comfort and 
the durability, th 


It is the ideal combination — + Chalmers ‘‘Po 


the right number of “holes” surronrled 9, Can cause no “‘sho ptec 
by just the right, light, fine fabric gos the closed crotch Fastic; therefore 


hold them together—that makes # e*, cannot cut in the crof™. The garments 

perfect Chalmers “ Porosknit” garment.% ‘ cae cg with every ittle movement. 
This “Big Idea” has made Chalmers — a ae ee eee ee 

**Porosknit’* Underwear widely popu- Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 


lar. By keeping the outer clothing from For Men 

the body it does all that any other sum- 

mer underwear can do. Besides that, it 50c 
$100 


absorbs perspiration, while the “holes” 

let your body breathe. ‘This means sum- 
Ask Your Dealer 

Also Makers of 


Chalmers Spring Needle 


Ribbed Underwear for 
Fall and Winter 


CHALMERS KNITTING &£ me teen ' 
CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. This Label on Edm?’ Garment 


awe 


— this underwear so open that y 


i ; As to 
see right through. it. 


** Union Suits 
sted’” feeling — 


@ For Boys 


25c 
50c 


_ Any Style 
Shirts and Drawers . 
per garment 


UNION SUITS 
Any Style 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


RICE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 


zz , hitting, accurate Daisy qualities,. Beauti- - 
Zi he fully turned walnut finished stock; all metal 
2 parts in gun blue; equipped with detachable 


Sluiniitt 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX Siac 


HEN Billy Robbins 

and Kate Abbott 
broke their saving banks 
to buy cameras, do you re- 
member how you wanted 
one, too, but found you 
did not have enough 
money? Count your 
pennies and nickels and 
dimes again. More now! 
Spend part of it for an 
Ansco Vest-Pocket. 


pa 
| PHOTO SUPPLIES | 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


You can get one for only | 
$7.50—the smallest and 
lightest camera made to take 
2% x 3% pictures. With 
Ansco Speedex Film and 
Cyko Paper for the prints, 
your pictures: are almost 
sure to be “hummers.” 


Catalog from 
your dealer or 
us free upon 
request. Write 
us for speci- 
men picture. 


a 
Dacia Rie | Saas Bo a 


Ge RSet: clas 


- 


Sst 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 1. 
Weight, 12 ounces; size of 
picture, 2'4 x 34 inches. 
Price, $7.50 with Single 
Achromatic Lens; $9 with 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens. 


» Learn How to 


cis bn Yes es, learn to 
drems te tight in your an exodrt wren by 
Fad. free wrestlers on worl 
has ever as Bean athlete, strong, be healthy. 
Learn how to throw oe en je big men with ease, Learn to 
defend yourself. All taught in —¢ cvorse of “jensons, and Dies trated 
with hundreds of charts and ectual photographe by 


Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch | 


Fi Mh Ti te of the mat,”” preplice ae 
the preen — Tent Worid'e Chemoton, ail he. knows about wresti so Gaesh” 
ference what age, sseenaiets =o 


BOOK 


AW ie 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. | 
bw to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
s the American School’s simple method of law instruc- 
repared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
authors than any other correspondence law course. 
he Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
id every student. Send for your free book today. 
RICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
664, Drexel Avante and 58th Street, Chieago, U. 8. A. 


THE KIDS?» dak Films Developed 


ae ihe Pocket Scooter 
oy app ete a entmpgetypn ioe fer roll, any size. Prompt attention given mail 
ALER'S ‘OR BY PARC pfs. Prints 24x34 to 34x44, Bes 4x5 to 34x5%, Ae. 


D Ge eae eee . MANNING, 1062 Third Avenue. New York City, Box E 


SPIN SAD ee FILM 


LASS PIN SALE 
ul bine like 188, Silver plated, hard 
2 colors, any letters or date, 20c 


— We each, $2 dozen this Fronts, Es silver 
— 40c, ae doz. CATALOG Write now. 


AR Me, NY, " 
_No, 188 _/mgonn haves =: ster 
Pen if you bait with |. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
SS GIC-FISH-LURE. 
Bestibait known for ettracting all kindsof fish. It 
keeps you’ busy pulling ‘em out. Write today | 


and get abex to help iftroduce it. Agents wanted. 
WALTON ‘SUPPLY CO., Dept. 60, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


\ 


The day of imperfect 
hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, ‘‘Intensitone” model 


=the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for car 15 daya’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 
the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of the human ear. 


high- 
Write for Froe Book Orisa nalts 


ite for it today--learn al] about 
our 15 days’ free trial offer and low direct 
laboratory price. If convenient te New York 
eall for demonstration. 


MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Desk (564, 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


MARBLE TIME IS COMING 
ORDER “AKRO AGATES” NOW 


Most Perfect Marbles Made. Exact re- 
4, productions of the genuine stones. Seng 
A 50 cents (money order or check) fo 
Marbles in special partitioned 
Box, 5 different: sizes brows 
white and green striped G ors . 
paid 50c,, Club 
$2.50 p 


416 Ma 


Let us develab your next. 

roll of films. As a special 

trialorder we willdevelop 
your next roll for 5c and make the prints for 2c 

‘each. Highest quality. MOSER & SON, 

[ “Wee 2121 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


paw ane 


Ave., = 


Have you a Camera? SYyite ‘01, sam 
magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Sosy tin ew nen will tell you how to make bet- 
| ter_.pictures an: *, 736 POPE BLDG. 

learn money. F. R. Fraprie, BOSTON. 


like hungry wolves, any 


Pa Girls Like 
pis ss" ee Canoeing, too 


Wd Toun Can 


If you want to know what real fun is and how you can 
share it, write for the. {Old Town Canoe’”’ catalog. It 
tells the whole canoe story and all about *‘ Old Town 
Canoes ’’—the strong swiftest,. safest canoes made. 
4000 ready, $30.up., boas 


» buy from dealer or factory. 
DANOE COMPANY 


The Aneteita Boy 
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The Treaty of Peace, 


SECOND PRIZE PHOTO. 


The Photographic Contest 


““Dressed Up”’ 


HE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION” is 
the winner of the first prize in the 


_ | “Dressed Up” contest. It is the work of Er- 


vin Good, Baltimore, O. The second prize, 
“The Treaty of Peace,” is awarded to Katie 
Cahill, Patoka, Illinois. “The Last of the 
Mohicans”’ was taken by Frank Diederich, 
Avoca, Iowa, and is the third prize win- 


} ner, 


FIRST PRIZE PHOTO. 
The Heavy weight Champion. 


Honorable Mention is awarded the fol- 
lowing: W. S. Jordan, Charlotte Pierce, 
Paul Harwood, Minor Sprague, Sherman R. 
, Clark, Dean C. Schnare, Walter Curnette, 
Everett Holley, William H. Jones, Chandler 
Osborn, Charles Pedley, Elmer’ Jansen, 
| Ronald McLaughlin, Harry A. Crane, 
| Maurice O’Leary, George U. Grover, Wes- 
| ton Russon, John Copeland, Paul V. D. 
| Newland, Ray Delap, Harry Lewis, William 
| Walker, Arthur Ageton, Loren Wheeler, 
Forrest Western, George I. Bushfield, Elmo 
G. Hubbard, Reford Aldridge, Oscar Hirsch- 


THIRD PRIZE PHOTO, 
The Last of the Mohicans. 


field, Clifford Larsen, Kenneth Lynch, Mar- 
cus Puetz, Walter Comeau, Merrill B, Fol- 
som, Arthur George Holmes. 


The Coming Contests 


IGNS OF SPRING” is the subject of 

the contest to be published in the June 
issue. Think it over carefully and, if pos- 
sible, get a photograph of an original idea. 
Perhavs “Signs of Spring” to you means 
baseball or marbles, the first robin, or pos- 
sibly beating rugs at spring housecleaning. 
Photographs for this contest should be in 
this office by May 1. Other coming con- 
tests are: “Free for All,” “Playtime,” and 
“A Summer Landscape.” 


THE AMERICAN BOY offers the fol- 
lowing prizes for the best and most in- 
teresting amateur photographs received 
each month: First Prize, $2; Second 
Prize, $r; Third Prize, a boy’s book, All 
prize photographs are to become our 
property without further payment. 
Other photographs published on this page 
The con- 


will be purchased at 50c each, 
test is open to subscribers only, who 


must take the pictures they enter. Write 
on back of each photograph the subject 
of the month’s contest, the title of the 
photograph, and the name and address 
of the sender. If you wish photographs 
returned, a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope MUST be inclosed. 
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The American Boy Contest 


How They Formed Their Best Habits 


E WERE PROUD INDEED to read the 

hundreds of letters written by our read- 
ers telling of “My Best Habit and How I 
Formed It.” They were very fine and it 
was extremely difficult for the judges to 
select the prize winners. Because of the 
large number of contestants and the high 
standard set, those who failed to win a 
prize should not be discouraged. Try again 
in another contest, determined to do even 
better. 

Fifty-one boys wrote that their best 
habit is reading, and eighteen more said 
theirs is reading THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Forty-five wrote of going to church or 
Sunday School; thirty-nine of caring for 
their teeth; thirty-six of saving money; 
thirty-two of punetuality; thirty-one of 
being kind; thirty of abstinence from to- 
bacco and alcoholic drink; twenty-nine of 
ecarefulness; twenty-six of honesty, and 
twenty-five of early rising. Hundreds of 
others spoke of other fine habits with an 
earnestness and sincerity that made us 
doubly proud of them. 

Five of the best and most helpful letters 
follow. 


Getting to Meals on Time 
First Prize Letter. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Y BEST HABIT? It is, I think, getting 
to meals on time. I know you are 
laughing and saying, ““Whoever heard of a 
boy who was late when meal-time came, 
but it is a fact that many boys are late, 
especially for breakfast. I think this ir- 
regularity at meal-time is noticeable to the 
greatest extent, in the homes where the 
father is a professional man. I know that 
was the situation in our family. My father 
is a teacher in a college here. Of course, 
he does a great deal of reading and writing. 
When meal-time came, he would not want 
to stop right in the midst of things and 
would tell us to go on without him. The 
result was that we boys, of whom there are 


four, got in the habit of coming whenever 
we were ready. Meals began to be serVed 
in restaurant style—whenever you want 
them—breakfast: often stretching from half 
past seven to nine o’clock. . Then, as was 
to be expected, the cook left. As it was 
vacation time, and as my mother had to 
look after the baby, I offered to get break- 
fast and lunch for a week or two. And 
then I realized how the cook must have 
felt. Having to put so much time on these 
two meals broke up the whole day, I be- 
gan to exert pressure on the others and, 
finally, by the time we got a new cook, got 
everyone, including my father, to come to 
meals on the set time. And I have always 
remembered a week’s experience as a 
cook.—W. H. 


A Place for Everything and 
Everything in Its Place 


Second Prize Letter. 


Shelburne, N. H. 

FEW YEARS AGO, while reading the 

latest AMERICAN Boy, mother, who is 
lame, asked me to get in some coal. I 
wanted to finish the story, so read a few 
minutes, when the ’phone rang. My chum 
and his father were going on the train 
about fifty miles, on a fishing trip, and 
asked me to go. é went to get my things 
in a hurry, as the last train left in about 
twenty minutes. But I had to look. from 
cellar to attic and over again before I 
found them all. The next thing was my 
cap—like most every boy, I couldn’t find 
it. At last I had my tackle and all and 
had gone about two blocks when I thought 
of mother and the coal. I ran back and 
got the coal and made for the depot. I had 
the pleasure of seeing the train pulling 
out. I slowly walked back home with a 
new resolution in my head. As soon as 
mother saw. my face, she knew the cause. 
She said,-“Experience is a dear teacher,” 
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April, 1916 


Boys, here’s the same 
Black Tread on your 
bicycle tires that your 


addy has on his 
Auto tires! 


Made of the same rubber, in the 
same biggest-in-the-world rubber 
factory as the handsome black 
tread Goodrich auto tire. Its safety 
bars grip the road, stopping skid 
and slide, giving more’ traction, 
therefore more speed. 


Goodrich 


“GIANT” 


Bicycle Tire 


**Giant’’ is the strongest Bicycle Tire 
ever made, with actually heavier fabric 
than many small sized Auto Tires. 
This fabric is loosely woven— different 
from any other bicycle fabric—allowing 
the rubber layers to sink through its 
mesh so that when cured they are welded 
together into a single piece of solid 
rubber from tread to lining. 


‘*Giants’* are guaranteed for a year and 
will-outwear several ordinary tires, 


Be the first boy in your neigh- 
borhood to get these two gifts 


First—A handsome rich Maroon or 
Blue Felt Pennant with Silver Frosted 
Letters—free with every ‘‘Giant.”’ 


Second—The ‘‘ Boys’ Guide Book’’ 
that tells all the secrets of outdoor life; 
how to make a boomerang; what poison 
ivy is; and many other pointers—also 
free with every ‘‘Giant.’’ 


If your local tire man does not sell Goodrich, 
write to us and we will tell you where to go to 
get your Pennant, Guide Book and ‘‘Giant” 


Tire. 
Address 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Advertising Department 
AKRON, OHIO 

Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
**Best in the Long Run’’ 
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Built Especially 
for Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod 
and complete angling 
outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout 


} 
\ aS 
Supplies, Boy Scouts 


x Ng 
of America, 


Three piece cork handled steel rod, nickel- 
plated multiplying reel; 75 feet hard 
braided casting line; half dozen snelled 
hooks, 1 nickel-plated trolling spoon, half 
dozen no hae flies; eet float—all in 
neat carrying case, made to at- 
tach to Boy Scout Haversack - $2.50 
Split Bamboo rod, with two tips; quad- 
ruple multiplying,nickel-plated reel; 75feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen se- 
lected flies; 1 dozen snelled hooks; 2 three- 
foot double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; sinkers and float; all in 
neat leather bound carrying case. Made 
to Norges = rig vx raat ws (Steel 
ro esired in place of split 

Bamboo) - Pa - My a $5.00 


Either outfit sent postage free. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
18 Vesey St., N. Y. City Est. 1820 
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WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED BOAT 


a 589 


: SSI run,with either in- 
forcompletek.d. boardoroutboard 
boat—oakframe motor. 

and cypress 


$95 


planking. Wanted 
Any 14-Year-Old Boy Can Build This Boat 
—— “4 


Free Catalog—100 Boats “ 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
7204 Rust Ave. 
[ Michigan 
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but I knew the rest of it. I went into the 
house and put everything in its place, even 
my cap! If only I had gone after the 
coal and had my things in place, I could 
have had a fine time. Never again! 

P. W. (Age 18). 


Thinking Before You Speak 
Third Prize Letter. 


Homer, N. Y. 

HE FIRST WORDS in your announce- 

ment about this contest are, “If you stop 
and think about it,’’ and these words con- 
tain my best habit—to stop and think be- 
fore I act. 
tion, or whenever-I wish to do anything, 
I stop and think how to answer or how to 
do it, instead of launching in without any 
idea of how I am coming out. 

The principal thing which helped me form 
this habit was the mistakes that I made 
by not forming it. If I was asked a ques- 
tion at school and answered immediately, 
I made many foolish mistakes which I 
would not have made had I thought for a 
jiffy. Many times I have been called upon 
to make a decision and upon thinking after 
I had made it, discovered that I would 
rather have made it the other way. I have 
also begun to make or repair some article, 
and doing it without thinking beforehand 
has caused me to make some mistake, or 


some impossibility has been revealed when | 


the work was half done and my time and 
material wasted. After all, however, I 
have profited by my mistakes and. now I 
have the excellent habit, before named, so 


well formed that I seldom make mistakes | 


if it lies within my power to do it right. 
—wW. A. Coon (Age 16). 


On Starting the Day Right 


Special Prize Letter. 


Donnellson, Iowa. 

THINK my best habit is that of rising 

early, because, through its help I al- 
ways have time to prepare school and 
music lessons. Besides this, I can work, 
exercise and brush’ my teeth. Then, when 
you rise early, you feel grand and resolve 
to go through the day as cleanly as you 
can. 

In cultivating this habit, I found several 
little helps that make it easier to acquire. 
Set your alarm clock at a reasonable time, 
say about 6:45 in winter and 5:30 in sum- 
mer, with times between for spring and 
fall. Then put the clock under the foot of 
the bed so you must get up to shut it off. 
Immediately after shutting off the alarm, 
go to the window and breathe deeply, then 
run for the cold water to wash up. Have 
a system of fines and rewards, such as a 
quarter fine for each failure and a reward 
of five cents for each good day. At the 
end of each month cast up your accounts 
and pay the deficit into the church collec- 
tion basket or into some charity box. Just 
try this plan. It worked for me. 

—Richard Armknecht (Age 15). 


Forming the Reading Habit 


Special Prize Letter. 


Buena Vista, Colo. 

THREE YEARS AGO, I subscribed for 

THE AMERICAN Boy, upon one of my 
friends telling me that there was a page 
devoted to baseball during the summer 
months. Before that time, I had been in 
the habit of going down town evenings 
after supper and loafing around until 


nearly bedtime, leaving my school studies | 


to take care of themselves. Naturally, I 
was a steady flunker at school, which some- 
times caused me much discomfort at home, 
when my report came out. I subscribed 
for THE AMERICAN Boy solely for the pur- 
p»se of reading up on baseball, as I wanted 
to be a piicher. But as soon as I had read 
the baseball page in the first issue, I kept 
going, and soon became interested in some 
stories. From then on, month to month, I 
began to look forward to the time when 
the next AMERICAN Boy would be published. 

Gradually, without thinking much on the 
matter, I developed a great taste for read- 
ing. I began to read evenings instead of 
going down town. I don’t mean that THE 
AMERICAN Boy kept me busy reading. for 
an entire month; in fact it kept me busy 
for just about two good evenings. But I 
became more studious, and liked to read, 
and most important, I kept myself from 
evil in town. 

In short, my best habit is enjoying life 
by getting my lessons regularly, and read- 
ing, to know what the world around me is 
doing. And 
reading THE AMERICAN Boy. 


—Leslie McLean (Age 16). | 


Honorable Mention 


Honorable mention is awarded to the fol- 
lowing: 

Juell G. Reed, Arlie Winget, Thomas Mc- 
Cormack, William Hockett, Jr., Elmer Hart- 
ley, Willard G. Nolting, Homer Davis, John 
Hueni,. Jr.. Edmund J. Burdick, Leslie Er- 
hardt, Richard Shope. 


This Month’s Subject 


AYBE you can add something to your 
winter earnings by entering a letter 
telling ‘How I Made Money Last Winter,” 
in the contest. You may have hit upon 
just the money-making idea that we want 
to put before other boys. For the best 
letters on the subject, prizes will be 
awarded according to the conditions print- 
ed below. The prize winners will be an- 


nounced in the June issue. 
The contest is open to all subscribers to 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


The letters must not 
be longer than two hundred and fifty 
words and must be plainly written on 
only one side of the paper. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly, and 
state your age. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First 
Prize, $5.00; Second Prize, $3.00; Third 
Prize, $2.00. Special prizes (a boy’s book) 
will be awarded to others whose letters 
are printed. 

All letters must be addressed to The 
Contest Editor, -‘ THE AMERICAN Boy, De- 
troit, Mich., and must be received not later 
than April 25. 

3etter start your letter to-day. 
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Whenever I am asked & ques- | 


I formed that habit through | 


getting money and saving it for 
LU College. Everyone has to have 


Civilized man is distinguished 
| from the cave man by his habit ‘of 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 


One Policy 


A MONTH Buys 4 
Visible Writing 


$ 4:50 
2. CsMitii 


, Perfect machines only of stand- 
ard size with keyboard of stand- 
ard universal arrangement—has 
Beckspacer — Tabulator —t wo 
color ribbon—Ball Bearing construc- 
tion, every operating convenience. 
Five daysfreetrial. Fully guaran- 
teed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH 


909 - 231 N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago, tll. 


The **‘ MONARCH" is the only 
AUTOMATIC FISH HOOK 


teoning, 1437 Schofield Building, Cleveland 0. 


29 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


LEARN TO DRAW 

during your spare time. My prac- 

tical system of personal, individual les- . 

sons by mail hasdeveloped hundreds 7 

who are now successfully drawing for \ QY 
a 


newspapers and magzines. You can 5 


earn money while living at home. Show 


What Makes ItShine? 


sketch of President Wilson. Send it to 
) The Mysterious Skull. Has strange power of 


me with 6c in stamps and I will send 
you a testlesson plate and a collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landen School of Illustrating and Car- 


Miherteg shining, WITHOUT ANY LIGHT, in the 
Nera dark! Really wonderful—see for yourself. In 


miniature, flat; 10e, with big catalog. 
ROBERT B. SQUARE, 1517 E. 65th PI., CHICAGO 


ey-making org: 
this Club. Write 
you how to ent 
of the gold priz 


Given To. 


| This is a Roll 
| Film Camera. Just the 
thing for the Boy Scout. 


VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS 


Every member will be able to earn 
things like this Camera, Watch or 
Bicycle or money by working a few 
hours each week. Some boys are 


SEND FOR 
OUR 


Premiums shown in 
our handsome new 
Catalog. 


A\\ 


hel 


= ae SS ¥ >, 
/ Bicycle m™ / 
isa tee LUN = 
We guarantee it. 
You can earn it. 


BE LARKINITES 


There are lots of boys joining this great mon- 


ir, Prize Contest, win one 
ind in addition have 


foods, soatis, toilet articles, paints, 
sundries, ete. and your friends will 
gladly give you orders because 
Larkin Products are known every- 
where, and they pay you only the 
regular retail prices for them. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Write your name and address in Coupon and mail today and 
we will tell you how to earn the hundred and one different 


Litkitr Co 


SX) ~Send Coupon 
Scat Today 


ssc hy 


Dy 


tion. You should be in 
at once and we will tell 


WITHOUT 


OU cost 


Buffalo A Larkinite can earn a 
Chicago Sterling - Silver Watch 
. Peoria like this in one after- 


noon, It’s a guaran- 
teed Seth Thomas 
Movement. : 


Ren Be UE Feet! es 


Latkita Ca. Please send me your new 
Catalog No.121land tell me how to. be 
a Larkinite. : ° 
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The American Boy School Service 


-_.— SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR BOYS ——-— 


aD hes following IE and camps have heen investigated and are = 


‘The American Boy School Service | 


heartily endorsed by this department. The list is recommended 

as a directory of reliable schools and-camps. If you want addi- 
tional information about any of them write us. e give you a free 
service that is backed by 17 years’ work with boys. We are acquainted 
with all the good schools and camps. 


All of the good professionally directed camps are listed with us. 

you want further information about those advertised on this page, 

or others, write us fully about what you want. Give location desired, 

state number of weeks you desire to camp, your age, amount of money 
you can afford to spend, ete. 
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ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 
The pines Boy School Service, American Bldg., Detroit 
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iver. Summer Schools 


The Culver Woodcraft School is the boy scout’s paradise. His 
first summer there gives him the vacation of his life, hiking, 
scouting, swimming, stud ing wood- and camp-craft. Dillon 
Wallace, author and La or explorer, directs a corps of 
assistants who are crack scout leaders. 400-acre campus} 


lake. The Naval and Cavalry Schools are for boys 
older than 14 who prefer to be afloat or in the sad- 
i dle. Write for catalog of whichever 


age. Address 


\ Commandant, Culver, Ind. 
Y (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Sa 


\Sage. interests you most, stating your 


CAMP CASCO 


West Harpswell, CASCO BAY, MAINE 


ee? Tas ei ec esa 


Onekama, Michigan 
Under the management of Todd Sem!- 
nary for Boys, Woodstock, Il, 20 acres. 


Onusual equipment. Reasonable 
rates. Overnight boatride (direct) 
EBO from Ghicago. o, Our ee icia ‘For 
every a good Citizen.’ 
Noble Hill, Wetdaeek. Ill. 
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‘Camp Mooswa 


The Land of Evangeline 


An outing for hoys phmeaing with wholesome fun, 
Tutoring if desired, ote, cabins and 
tents, clear water lake, fresh foo go llege ponders. 
Indian pisee. Boys come rons a lich. 

Va., Conn., N. J., D. O., ot Mass. ory 
Junada. ‘Campers assemble in’ ? ek June 20, 
GEORGE H. CAIN, A.B., 8 Goden Street, Boston, Mass. 


Soreoameuaucuacravasusessvetsreromasoseseeracsteoasaconrsatgeenaeraninosedomben smn tfasins 


Camp Penacook For Boys 


nItTe MOUNTAINS NINETEENTH SEASON 
Address R. BD. MATTERN, M. 8, 
Irving School for Boys 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


CAMP WAUBUNO 6,9Akiooweops 
Cache Lake, Algonquin Provincial Park. Camp- 
ing, canoeing, exploring, fishing, ‘woodcraft. 
Best care. Limited numbers. Booklet. 


G. G. Brower, M. A., State Schools, Trenton, N. J. 


BOOTHBAY CAMP, Bath, Maine 


ful ri waiti Mature Gonnollors, Complete Equipment. Cabins and 
you, a ‘On th oo oh were ‘yy o> Tents. Salt. and Fresh n Water. Councilors in Boston 
beautiful pe eh Cob- New York, Louisville, Geveland. Columbus, O., and 
Ga., Macon, Montclair, Washi ngton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Address A. R. WEBSTER, 1315 Oypress St., Cincinnati,0. 


th <4 , , 
ed : CAMP KINAPIK—rake Kezar, Maine 


poe popular Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and White 
Mountains, Pe gerry fishing, canoeing, mountain 

oli bine. Ae a—8 to “is Personal care. irector 

endorsed_by Rinest Thompson Seton. 

Address H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 


HIS exclusive camp is radically diferent both in 
+ equipment and opportunity for pleasure and instruc- 
tion from any other boys’ camp. 


Equipment consists of 20 camps, 3 motor boats, 10 

““dories’’, 25 lobster traps, trawls; deep sea fishing gear 
and a two-masted schooner besides the equipment for 
swimming, shoal-fishing and land sports. . 


Camp Casco offers the following features: a two 
weeks’ cruise in the schooner along the Maine Coast from 
Portland to Eastport, harboring at Bootbay, Rockland, 


Bar Harbor, etc., a hike from Harpswell to the White 
Mts., stopping at Bath, Portland, Westbrook, Sebago 
Lake, Crawford Notch, Echo Lake, etc. -We also have 
a weekly ‘‘Foghorn’’, clam-bake, camp fire, vaudeville, 
stunt night, and shore dinner every Sunday. Also tennis, 


baseball, 4-story diving tower. Camp physician and 


experienced varsity man for each five boys, A!! boys 
in scout uniform, and camp under Scout Laws. Limited ¢ 
i 


to thirty gentlemen from 14 to 21 years of age. For 
booklet address, the director, 


EDGAR P. PAULSEN, 
Priacipal U.S.M.A., Children’s School 
West Point, N. Y. 


ag) if you have never been 
in the heart of the Maine 
woods, you have a wonder. 


OG ee nS and swim- 

ming, canoe trips, scouting 

trips into the forest, tennis, base- 
bell, pang everythin “f Z 
your happiness an eC all wi . W Summer Camp for boys and young men. 
refined surroundings, vga on “aie, at Lake of Two Wieats. Algon- 
n t—Sree. quin, Provincial Par! nsurpassed for fishing, canoeing, 
Write for our tuteresting bookle bservation of nature and wild animal photography. Just 
HARRY RICH MOONEY, Director, the camp you have been looking for. Wholesome and moral 

Room 433, 62 William Street, NEW YORK atmosphere, Reasonable terms. For Booklet F, references, 
etc. address W. L. WISE,Ph.B., BORDENTOWN, New Jersey. 


“CAN'T 
YOU 
HEAR 
THE WILD 


—IT'S 


CAMP WITH DAN BEARD FOR EIGHT WEEKS. 


Come spend the summer outdoors with real outdoor men. 
Dan Beard Outdoor School on Lake Teedyuskung, Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, June 29th to August 26th. 
Write for particulars to the winter headquarters of the ‘ 
DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, crarttenetic NEW YORK 
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All Europe at War 
By DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


HE BATTLE OF VERDUN, which has 
just been renewed by the Germans 
after a lull of two or three days, is by 
far the most important event in the 

theater of war during the past year, and 
may turn out to be the greatest and most 
decisive action of the entire war. Earlier 
in the month, the Russian capture of the 
Turkish fortress of Erzerum, in Asia Minor, 
transferred interest to the eastern side of 
the map, but the happenings in France have 
so far overshadowed the Asiatic campaign 
that we shall not be able to give that de- 
tailed attention. None of the other events 
of the month are of any importance com- 
pared with these two. 

Verdun is one of the strongest, by some 
accounts the strongest, fortified position 
possessed by France. It was a fortress of 


the first importance in the war between | 
France and Prussia in 1870-71, when it} 


held out for several weeks against the in- 
vaders. When, as the result of that war, 
the French fortresses of Strasbourg and 
Metz became the possessions of Germany, 
the importance of Verdun was increased, 
and it became the most important fortress 
on the new frontier. Verdun lies as a 
stumbling-block to direct attack on Paris 
from the German frontier. 
of Verdun, the German lines have been 
driven much closer. to Paris, because the 
attack through Belgium and Luxemburg al- 
lowed the Germans to get around some of 
the frontier positions. 


It would seem that since Paris is the 
objective of the Germans, the logical place 
for them to attempt a huge offensive move 
would bé somewhere between Rheims and 
Compiegne where the lines are only forty 
or fifty miles from Paris, whereas Verdun 
is one hundred and foity miles from the 
capital. But the fact of the matter is that 
the French lines are strongest closest to 
Paris. Furthermore, a break in the French 
lines at Verdun and the fall of that fort- 
ress would force the defenders to move 
back their entire front—perhaps as far as 
the pcint at which the River Marne gives 


them a natural barrier, allowing the Ger- | 


mins to take such places as Nancy and 
Toul, and gct possession of a wide district 


of rich country, with numerous. railroads |’ 


for br'nsinz up reserves and supplies. 


The Beginnings of the Battle 


On A LONG TIMD it has been evident 

that the storm-clouds were gathering on 
the western front, not because any definite 
information had leaked out, but because 
so little was actually going on. And the 
chances wcre (as they have been from the 
outset) that the attack would be made bv 
Germany, because the attacking force was 
almost certain to lose far more heavily than 
the defenders, and the Germans were in a 
position to risk these heavier losses for th» 
sake of what they would gain. For week; 
the Germans have been gathering the!r 
forces for the stroke. It was not possib!o 
to weaken their lincs at other points, owiny 
to the danger of attacks from the French 
and British, but it was possible to concen- 
trate opposite Verdun the. best troops of 
the German. army, and to shift toward this 
point an enormous force of reserves and 
artillery. It is even said that before th* 
actual fighting commenced, the Germans 
held what amounted to a huse dress re- 
hearsal behind their lI'nes, a rough sketch 
of the French posit'ons laid out, and the 
different units which were to take part in 
the attack carefully coached in their parts. 

Warned by pre“ovs exne tence—hoth 
their own and that ef the F.cnch—‘n which 
attacks against strcng positions had failed 
because of insufficient artillery preparation, 
the Germans opened the fighting with an 
artillery bombardment which entirely over- 
shadowed ery previous concentration of 
ordnance which has oceurred Curing the 
war. The gercund held by the French was 
literally ploughed up and cut to picces by 
the Geiman shells. According to the state- 
ments of wounded French who took part 
in the battle, it was impossible to hold 
fortifed positions because the positions 
themsc'ves were simply knocked to piece: 
The soldiers who hcld them were proteeted 
by the bomb-proof shelters, but there is no 
use in holding bomb-procfs when th? 
trenches themselves hive heen. destroyed, 
so there was nothing for the French to do 
but fall back, 


Why the Losses Were Heavy 


HIS “ARTILLERY PREPARATION” of 

which you have read and heard so 
much, is designed to have two effects: first 
to overcome and silence the fire of the op- 
posing ‘batteries, then hammer the onposinzt 
infantry and batter their artificial an 
natural defenses so that they w'll be in- 
enpable of prolonged resistance when your 
own infantry assaults are launched. sut 
the French guns were too strong. The 
French aitilleiy was never s'lenced, Doubt- 
less some of the battcries did cease firing, 
but this was Cone with the deliberate in- 
tention of making the Germans th'nk they 
had been put out of action. When the gray 
masses of German infantry moved out to 
the attack, instead of being unmolested un- 
til they came within range of the French 
rifles and machine guns, they were mauled 
at once by shell and shrapnel from French 
batteries of field artillery which had been 
silent only because they were waiting their 
chance. It was this un'mrnired vigor of 
the French artillery which caused the 
frightful losses of the Germ*n infantry 
during the terrible fighting in the last days 
of February. Hod the French batteries 
been silenced before the infantry moved, 
the losses would have been greatly reduced. 

Put mere lIecsses, however heavy, are not 
sufficient to break the spirit of German in- 
fantry. Under the Crown Prince, there 


had been concentrated along a_ ten-mile|, 


front a force of somewhere near four hun- 
dred thousand men—the best troops of the 
German army. Such a force must reach its 


goal through sheer weight, provided the men 


who compose it have the courage and stout- 


ress of heart to drive them on in the | § 


face of an appalling loss of life. The Ger- 
mans had this courage; they drove through. 


The German assaults came principally 


from the north of Verdun, and at the be- 
ginning of the infantry engagements the | 
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| tion. pena country life, 
athletic s _— Separate school for younger boys. For 
atalo 


To the north 


The American Boy 


EVANSTON ACADEMY 


of Northwestern University 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL emphasizing high scholastic 
standards, wholesome and carefully directed athlet- 
roy literary and social activities and attention» to 
individual needs and interest. All the advantages of 
Northwestern University eymnasium, libraries, lectures 


and debating societies. Write for ‘Student Life.” 
E. W. Marcellus, Box 250, Evanston, Ill. 


HOWE *Sfhoor 


HOWE, INDIANA 


A teacher for every ten boys. Every boy recites every 
lesson every day. Thorough preparation for college. 
Estate of 150 acres, 9 fine buildin Thorough sanita- 
eautiful lakes. All 


illustrate gue address 


Rev. J._H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector. 
Box 205, Howe, Indiana. 


For nearly sixty years 
snaveeest. ‘Lhorotrain- 
ing in every business 
ursuit, Actual prac- 
ice in required duties, 
Accounting, Banking, 
Civil Service, Secretaria) 
and Teachers’ courses. Both J 
sexes, Has trained more than| 
fifty thousand of America’s sue- 
cessful men. Open all the year, Enter 
any week-day. Oatalog on request. 
C. C. GAINES, Bex 664, Poughkeepsie, N.Y- 


Watch Making, Jewelryworking 
———AND ENGRAVING —— 


Say, Boys! What have you made up your mind you 
are going to be? A doctor, a preacher, a lawyer, a 
merchant, or are you of a mechanical turn of mind? If 
80, how would you like to become a watchmaker, also 
take up Jewelrywork and Engraving? It is a nice, 
clean business and a trade that commands good salaries. 


Write to “Horological Department, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, tien sking for fu)) pertioution. 


e 
Camp Algonquin 
ASQUAM LAKE, N. H,. 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. 


The Camp for boys who love nature and a 
wholesome, active, outdoor life. For circulars, 


Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director, 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


seo MILITARY INSTITUTE 


* 
National Patronage. Modern Equipment. | All 
: sorts of Athletic exercise encouraged. Camp- 
ing trips, practice marches, thorough instruc- 
tion. Only boys from homes of culture and re- 
finement desired. Age limit ten to twenty 
years. Send 10 cents in stamps for handsome 
catalogue. Summer camp, July to September. 
2 Address, Magor Cuas.N. Hotvey. Sunt., Box 50.2 
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St. John’s Military Academy 


Dela ‘eld, Wisconsin 


H Every wide awake American boy 
The American Rugby. willbe charmed with the stirring 


_-lc orl ------——----:—C | - 

activities of military life and the splendid athletic features. 
High Scholastic record. Rated an Honor School by U. 8. 
Government. Write forcatalog. Address 


Box 21-A, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
eases ena nnssnnesnsesypmaemsteasstiosnaisuiamasssansusicseondiacassshsenenise 
TT 


Camp Worrambus, !0¥6 LAKE 


A small summer parm, in the Maine 

Woods for boys from 10 to 14 years, Third Year 
B. H. QUFFHUES, Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N.J. 
vseauaeenateceengeansevanstasgneueesnnaaninussgtetanaetsstetg3eete tag UMTSAQE Ag CUTOAASOTELEGAUO USE GENES 
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school for younger boys. Certificates admit to co]- 
leges. Athletics. A. M. HensHaw, Superintendent. 


| Box 28, CotteGy HiLy, On10, (near Cincinnati.) 


Mercersburg Academy 2/°%,2 ‘borough physi: 


training .or college or business, Under Christian masters 

from the great universities, Located in the Cumberland 

Valley,oneof Uae most plobargeane spots of America. New 
ymnasium, Juniorschool. Write forcatalog. Address 
Jox 3, William Mann Irvine, LL.D. » Headmaster, Mercersburg, Ia. 


Columbia Military Academy pees ny = 


| War Dept. U. 8. Army officer detailed. $500,000 plant. 
| Large athletic field. Gy mnasium, fine swimming poal. 


Vrepares for all colleges and Government Academies. 


| Lilustrated catalog. Address Con. O. C, HULVEY, Presi- 
| dent, Box 208, Columbia, ‘'ennessec. 


- rf id fag Thorou collere 
Miami Military Institute hg alg pay 
courses leading to degrees. Also business course. In- 
dividual instruction and personal care. Commandant 
t Army officer, B expe, & ben egg al Modern 
huildings.Gymne sium, Athletics, Catalog. ORVON GRAFY 


Brown, Pres. Box 67, Gere fesant n neat Dayton), Ohio. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


New $100,000 residence hall opens September. Efficient 
masters. Small units. Boy’s personality directed. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 
Moderate rates. Lower schoul in separate building. Booklet 
Joseph H. Sawyer, Lu.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mas... 


2 * | An up-to-date militar 
Greenbrier A P resbyterial boarding school for 100 
1 poys natructors—all college gradu- 
Military Schoo ates. Bracing mountain climate,¢ 3300 f. 
altitude. On mainline, C. & O.R.R. Brick buildings, athletic 


ficld. Terma $285. Catalog address 
COL. #. 8. MOCRE, A. M. Principal, Sox 17, Lewishurg, West Virginia 


' —Get our Fishing Outfit, consisting of 

| 1 furnished fish line on enameled ree), 
B ft. green cable line, snejled hook, 
edrusable sinker, cork float. Alec 


C.C. BLISS. Warren, R. I. 
EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
oe Pins DESCRIPTION. ‘ws 


Consisting of nine players and umpire. Complete ball 
field. Great imitation of live players running bases ‘in- 
ane to young andold [Cc 3for 25¢ Post Paid. 


H. VAN COURT, : 256 MARKET ST., NEWARK, W. J. 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


us BALL PUZZLE AND GAME 


Feels fine 
to get out 
for a romp again! 


You bet, and the biggest fun 
is to have some tasty Necco 
Sweets along. Not just or- 
dinary candy that gets dirty 
and sticky in your pockets, 
but Necco “Joy Drops,” 
sealed up in transparent 
wrappers that keep’em fresh 
and pure. 


Tried Necco yet? Lemon Drops, 
Assorted Fruit Drops, Boston 
Baked Beans, Sweethearts, Necco 
and Hub Wafers. All sealed; all 
fresh and all mighty good—and 
only a nickel. 


‘There are nine different fla- 
\, vors in Necco and Hub 
CTL Wafers. Find out which 


Sweets 


cg you like best. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, _ 
SORORITY 
Foss. © 


TAE MOUSE OF 


WRIGAT sare STREET 
VEWELERS 
WRIGHT & STREET BUILDING, 2253-25-27 W. 6222 ST. 
CcCAICAGo 


IVER JOHNSON 


Everybody’s Riding This Year 


Now that the general public has suddenly 
decided to take up bicycling again as a sport, 
it becomes important to learn about bicycles. 
There is sure to be a shortage, and as a result 
many poor bicycles will be sold as good ones. 

Iver Johnson was the best bicycle in exist- 
ence thirty years ago and it is the only bicycle 
that has never been cheapened. It is abso- 
lutely high-grade throughout — strong, fast 
and long lived. It is made of seamless steel 
tubing, not welded tubing as used in 
cheap bicycles. No finer bearings 
ever went into a bicycle. It is fin- 
ished with four coats of baked, 
hand-rubbed enamel. 

Send for our big, 84-page book 
on Bicycles, Motorcycles, Revolv- 
ers and Shot Guns. It is Free, 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
163 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 
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assailants were about ten miles from the | 
city. They drove their way irresistably 
through the French lines, pushing their way 
through field works and intrenchments un- 
til they were only three or four miles from 
the city. The high-water mark of the at- 
tack from the north came when the Bran- 
denburg troops took Fort Douamont, one 
of the strongest of the circle of permanent 
works which defends the city. Beyond this, 
however, the invaders seemed unable to go. 
The attacks from the north became less 
violent, then the Germans launched further 
attacks at the village of Fresnes, to the 
south and east of Verdun. These attacks 
gained some ground, but did not seem to 
be pushed with such vigor and disregard of 
losses as those from the north. 

Then occurred a comparative lull in the 
fighting which lasted two or three days, 
the French driving back the Germans from 
some of the points they had won, isolating 
the brave Brandenburgers in the ruins of 
Fort Douamont, and seeming to have pretty 
well broken the force of the entire attack. 
According to the latest despatches, how- 
ever, the smashing blows from the north 
have been resumed; the Germans have 
taken the village of Douamont and have 
been able to relieve the Brandenburgers, 
who seemed destined to annihilation or cap- 


‘ ture, 


The battle is so far from having reached 


| a decisive stage as I write, that I am not 


even going to risk a guess at the ultimate 
result. Days and perhaps weeks of fight- 


|ing must pass before the victory is clear. 


It is enough to say that if either side 


| gains a decisive advantage, it will be far 
|and away the greatest victory of the war 
up to the present time. 


| 


the country. 


| And Europe 


The Russian Victory 


EARLY LAST MONTH the Russians, un- 
der Grand Duke Nicholas, were beating 
their Turkish opponents in Asia Minor in | 
such sharp fashion that Europe had com- | 
menced to expect news of a real triumph. 
was not disappointed. The 
storming of Erzerum by the Russians was 
one of the most brilliant achievements of 
the war. Erzerum was the main strong- 
hold of Turkey in her Asiatic possessions, 
and a stronghold in such a country means 
something more than it does in Europe. 
Asia Minor is pretty much of a desert 
wilderness, a country of scattered settle- 
ments and very poor means ‘of communi- 
cation. The Grand Duke seems to have 
been pretty sure of his own strength and 
of his enemy’s powers of resistance, for he 
conducted the attack upon the fortress with 
a swiftness and boldness that would have 
been sheer recklessness had he not been 
certain that his plan was good and that 
his soldiers could be depended upon to carry 
it out. 
Of the strength of the fortress itself, we 
have some pretty clear idea. Of the troops 


which defended it, we cannot say so much. 
| 


Erzerum had been ringed about by a circle 
of forts and intrenchments designed by Ger- 
man military engineers and constructed un- 
der their supervision. These works were 
equipped with several hundred guns, but it 
appears that by no means all these guns 
were thoroughly modern. It is doubtful if 


| the Turkish forces against which the Rus- 


sians were so successful were as good 
troops as those which the British and 
French had to face in the Dardanelles cam- 
paign. Turkey’s Asiatic possessions are 
not as important as her European holdings, 
and her Asiatic army is very possibly not 
as well equipped and disciplined a force as 
that in the other continent. And, finally, 
the Russians were not handicapped on this 
occasion by the shortage of artillery and 
ammunition which cost them so dearly in 
the eastern European campaigns last fall. 

The attack itself was a wonderful piece 


of brilliant fighting. The Russians were 


| handicapped by snow, which was in places 


three or four feet deep, and by bitter cold. 


| Nevertheless, they concentrated overwhelm- 
jing forees of artillery against the outer 


defenses, shelled the guns of these works 
into silence, and then cut off theig defend- 
ers by a rain of shells which made it’ im- 
possible for the Turks to withdraw or for 


| reenforcements from the main positions to 


be sent to them. Giving the defenders no 
chance to draw breath, the Russians as- 
saulted these positions with their infantry. 
The Russians swept through the snow, 
poured into the breaches in the walls which 
had been smashed by the shells of their bat- 
teries, and took the outer forts at the point 
of the bayonet! 

Continuing their attacks with the same 
bewildering speed that seems to have fairly 
swept the Turks off their feet, they as- 
saulted and captured several of the inner 
forts. The Turks did not wait for a stand | 
in the last ditch. They tried to get clear | 
of disaster, and some portions of their | 
army did escape and make off to the west 
and north, but great quantities of stores, | 
some hundreds of guns and many prisoners 
fell into the hands of the Russians. 


Possible Consequences 


REAT RESULTS are not likely to fol- 
low speedily because of the nature of 
Turkish power in Asia is prac- 


| tically at an end; several places of minor 


| the Russians since the taking of Erzerum, 


importance having fallen into the hands of 


and the fragments of the Turkish army 
being scattered. But the _ difficulties of 
moving large forces over long distances 
in a country where transportation is. so 
difficult will probably prevent the Russians 
from doing much in the way of an attack 
upon Constantinople from this quarter for 
some time. Should they attempt such an 
undertaking, it will mean the establish- 
ment of very long lines of communication, 
and this means that every precaution would 
have to be taken in advance against these 
lines breaking down and leaving an army 
isolated. Russia lost much ground in. the 
Carpathians and Poland because she could 
not keep her forces supplied with munitions. 
She will not run the risk of another such 
loss in Asia. 

Within the last few days, Germany has 
lost no time in carrying out her threat to 
attack with her submarines after February 
29 all merchant ships of the allied powers 
carrying guns, and sinking them without 
warning. This feature of the naval war- 
fare is of immediate interest to us because 
of our long controversy with Germany over 
the rights of neutral commerce, and the 
rights of neutrals on board merchant ships 
of the warring powers. I look for no seri- | 
ous trouble on our part as the result of) 
Germany's latest move, but it is possible 
that it may cause a resumption of in| 


operations on the part of Great Britain. 


| MUM 


Contest 
for Boys! 


OR the best letter of not more 
than 200 words, written by boys 
18 years of age or under, stating 


plainly why Fisk Tires should be used 
on every motor car, The Fisk Rubber 
Company will give a prize of $25; for 
the second best letter, a prize of $15, 
and for the third best letter, a prize of 
$10. For each succeeding letter judged 
in numerical order up to 50, a prize of 


$1 each will be given. For every letter 
received a “Time to Retire’ souvenir 
button will be sent immediately, free 
of charge. 


How to Qualify 


To qualify for the competition each boy must first 
write to The Fisk Rubber Company (giving his 
age, address and where he saw this announce- 
ment) for printed matter describing Fisk Tires, 
which will be sent postage prepaid. Contestants 
would also do well to ask parents, friends and 
neighbors all about Fisk Tires and possibly obtain 
thereby information which will aid in writing the 
prize-winning letter. 


Letters should be plainly written, on one side of paper 
only, by the boy trying for the prize, and mailed to 
the Contest Department of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany not later than June 1, 1916. In awarding prizes 
the judges will take into consideration force of argu- 
ments, grammatical construction, penmanship and 
general neatness—all letters to remain the property 
of The Fisk Rubber Company without restriction of 
any kind. 

Your Name Will Be Published in This Magazine 


The letter winning first prize and the names of the 49 other 
prize winners will be published in the August issue of The 
American Boy. 


The judges of the contest will be announced later, 


THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


“29 Acres Devoted Solely to Tires” 


2 # Help Your Mother 
‘—Yourself, Too 


_ “How high vegetables are!” 
says your mother every time the 
huckster leaves. Be a man, son! 


Out there in the back yard is good, 
rich soil. What a lot of real fun 


you can have growing vegetables ! 
You can grow the nice, tender, 
sweet corn—fat, fleshy beans and 
so forth. When harvest comes, tell 
mother you're the huckster, your 
prices are not high. Won't she be 
glad to buy from you —won’'t the neighbors ? 
And all the time you'll be learning from the 
wisest old teacher under the sun— Mother Earth. 
Come on, show. your mettle. Just this bit of 
advice: buy prime, select seeds; they are the 
fii kind that produce prime, full crops. 


5 
“ERRY’S SEE 

FF S SEEDS 

PP are thoroughbred—developed for generations back. They 

tend to produce true-to-type vegetables and fruit. Make 
our work count—buy Ferry’s Seeds and you'll be surer of 

harvesting a prime, bountiful crop. Will you help mother 

and yourself? Of course, you will! Try planting 


Ferry’s Early White Spine Cucumber. Fine 
table variety. Flesh is tender, crisp and of excellent quality. 


Ferry’s Admiral Togo Melon. An 
orange-fleshed Rocky Ford, carefully bred, 
densely netted, very thick flesh, ripening 
clear to the skin. 


Good dealers everywhere sell Ferry's Q 
Seeds. Write for our Seed Annual now. ¥ 


D. M. FERRY & CO, Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


“The best is always the cheapest. 
Reliable seeds cannot be afforded 
at half price.’’ 
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6 Soy 


$125°° to $300°° a Month 


Write atonce. Most wonderful opportun- 
ity for the am- 
bitious man, 
Railroads need 
A R hundreds of 
Signalmen—will pay Big Money. 

H We will teach yo aht at 
Special Offer home to be oubert. right at 
offer if you write at once. Two big outfits free, 
Write Today for our free catalog and particulars of our big offer, 

DEPARTMENT OF SIGNALING 

1810 Wilson Ave.Room 1564Ravenswood Station,Chicago 


1ONEW FEATURES the 
1916 Waterman Porte... 


Our new catalog describes in detail all = 
the latest features of the 1916 Water- “ 
man Porto, including built-in high quia. 
tension fly-wheel, magneto, unlim- “J 
ited speed control automobile 
type carburetor, double capacity 
fuel tank, larger bearings, newly de- 
signed pump, etc., etc. 
The Waterman Porto has the perfect speed 
control of an automobile. Simply shift lever 
to get any speed desired, forward or reverse. 
Wonderful flexibility. You can stop your boat 
in half ita length — dock 
without stopping your en- 
gine. Troll at any speed 
with any size or type of boat. 
emand these essentials or 
you will not be getting full 
value for your money. 
Waterman Motor Company 
260 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotions reg- 
ular; vacations with pay: thous- 
ands of vacancies; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed; common edu- 
cation sufficient, Special money 
back guarantee if you write today 
for booklet D B-1040, IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, O0.C. 


Motorbike Model 
One of the Ninety-four 
Colors and Sizes 


Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, , 


in_ the famous line of 
3 *“RANGER’ Bicy- 
cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 Patalogus just off tis press. There are eighty-three (83) 
others, also, at prices ranging from $41.75, $13.75, $15.75, up. Thereisa Bicycle 
for ewery rider, at prices made possible only by our FACTORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 
SEND NO MONE but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of “‘Ranger’’ Bicycles, 

: Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all charges prepatd_your choice of any of the 94 
kinds of "RANGER" Bicycles you may select, for UNE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL. This won- 


derful offer is absululely genuine. 

with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
TIRES LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels Lighting Outfits, all the mewest ideas in 
Bicycle equipment and’ Sundries, as well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated.at HALF USODAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
should pay when you do buy. 


RIDER A ENTS WANTED We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
-and exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the 
particular style suited to your own needs. Boysand young men in all parts of the country are riding 
‘Rangers’ and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery 
enable us to sell “quality” Bicycles al prices below all competitors. : 

WRITE US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. K-19, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Tellinea It To 


Terence 


‘Some Further Letters on the Gentle 


Art of Gardening 


PREPARED FOR PUBLICATION BY 
WALTER KELLOGG TOWERS 


Y DEAR TERRY: If you want_ the 
kind of a garden that will make “Peg- 
leg’ Simpson, who has gardened for “nigh 
onto fifty years,” shake his head and 


sputter with envy instead of grunting, “TI | 
told you so,” you must get your seeds into | 


the ground right. 
stock of good seeds by this time; you have 
your patch of ground well fertilized and 
have spaded and raked until the ground is 
soft and mellow. Also you have made up 
your mind what to plant and where. Rad- 
ishes, lettuce and peas come first. You can 
get them in the ground as soon as it’s 
warm, Maybe it will be time to _ start 
where you are by the time you get this. 
Anyway, it will be soon. 

Before you start planting, be sure that 
you understand the directions that come 
with your seeds. If the ground has hard- 
ened up since you spaded it, fork it over 
again and rake it out smooth. The seeds 
must lie in soft, warm earth. Be sure to 
get your first row straight and parallel 
with the side of the garden. ‘“Peg-leg” 
certainly won't admire your garden if your 
plants come up in crooked rews. Get a 
rope a little longer than your longest row, 
Tie’ one end to a stake, and then with a 
ruler go down the rope and tie knots every 
foot, or tie bits of string around the rope, 
a foot apart. Fasten another stake to the 
other end of the rope and you will be ready 
for business. Drive in the stake at one 
end of the row, go to the other end of the 
row, wrap the rope about the other stake 
until it is taut, and then thrust the stake 
into the ground. 

Take a pointed stick, the handle of your 
trowel, or the trowel itself for large seeds, 
and walk along the row holding the marker 
against the rope and scratching a furrow 
in the earth to the proper depth. Of course, 
you will walk enough to one side so that 
you will not tramvle down the earth where 
the seeds are to be planted. Sprinkle the 
seeds down the furrow and then cover them 
over carefully with soft earth. They should 
usually be covered to a depth about four 
times the diameter of the seed. Go down 
the row once more, pressing the earth down 


firmly over the seeds, Then that job is 
done. 
Your friend, 
Henry. 
Y DEAR TERRY: With your first 


plantings of lettuce, radishes and peas 
in the ground, it is time to get the beets, 
earrots, cabbage and parsley started. Don’t 
try to plant too much at one time unless 
you are going into the business of supplying 
produce to the early market. For the home 
garden, plant a little at a time, but plant 
it often. I like to plant a short row of 
radishes every week, short double row of 
peas every two weeks and make frequent 
plantings of other vegetables. 

You'll want some flowers, and it’s time 
to begin. Sweet peas, nasturtiums and 
pansies go in early. Asters should follow 
before so very long. In planting sweet peas, 
dig a trench five or six inches deep and six 
inches wide and plant the seeds at the bot- 
tom, covering them with a little over an 
inch of earth, Then, as the vines grow up, 
fill in the trench. In this way you will 
get the roots in good and deep and the 
vines will not. be so likely to turn brown 
when the spring rains stop. 

As soon as the plants are growing well, 
and before they have begun to crowd each 
other, thin them until they are the required 
distance apart in the row. There is al- 
ways a temptation to leave in too many. 
If the directions say “thin to four inches 
apart,”’ we think maybe three will do, and 
when we've ended we find the gaps are 
nearer two inches. Don’t crowd your plants; 
give them plenty of room to grow and you 
will be rewarded by extra large, fine plants. 
In thinning plants, leave in the thriftiest, 
of course. The stocky, dark green fellows 
are the ones to save. When it comes time 
to thin your asters and other plants, there 
may be a neighbor who needs some and 
will gladly buy the ones you take out, 

Your friend, 
Henry. 


Y DEAR TERRY: 

your plants almost as soon as they 
show above the surface. You mustn't go 
too close to them at first, but you can Keep 
the earth stirred between the rows. Don’t 
try to do the work about the small plants 
with a hoe, but get one of those small, five- 
pronged weeders. Cultivate your garden at 
least every week, without fail. Stir the 
earth all the way from row to row and 
don’t think just because you've stopped the 
weeds that it’s time to stop cultivating. 
Cultivate regularly to keep the earth soft 
and pulverized on top, weeds or no weeds. 
Cultivate as soon after a rain as possible, 
but not while the earth is still sticky. 

Sprinkle in dry weather if possible, and 
remember that a good soaking every four 
or five days is better than a little drizzle 
every day. If you can’t sprinkle, cultivate 
all the more frequently and in: very dry 
weather mulch the soil with a coating of 
dry grass, straw, etc. 

Early next month you should get in your 
corn, beans, cucumbers, squash, melons, 
and set out your tomatoes. Of course, you 
will have late crops of beets, carrots, let- 
tuce, ete., as well. The vegetables which 
are to be planted in hills will thrive much 
better if you scoop out quite a hole, fill in 
with well-rotted manure or compost, then 
4 eet of earth and plant the seeds on 
that. 

IT haven’t room for any more, but I think 
you can work your garden out for your- 
self. Work, think, and you'll succeed. If 
there is anything with which I can help 
you, write me. Write me anyway and tell 
me how your garden comes along. 

Your friend, 
Henry. 


Begin cultivating 


An article on Setting Out Plants will 
appear in the May AMERICAN Boy. 
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Of course, you have a} 


| shooting. Learn to handle the long bow and arrows. 


The American Boy 


“Why Don’t They 
Hart ?’’ 


ECAUSE. “breaking-in” is all 
left out of Educators! Unlike 
the old-fashioned, narrow, point- 
ed,bone-bending shoes—sponsors 
for corns, bunions, ingrowing 
nails, callouses, flat-foot, etc. 
Slip into good looking Educa- 
tors and Nature will relieve your 
feet of all miseries. For men, wo- 
menand children. $1.35to$5.50. 
Get a pair today and get this 
book—"Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet.” Information by great spe- 
cialists. Free. Send now. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
19 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous 
All-America and Signet Shoes for 
Men, and Mayfairs for Women 


Unless branded 
ont 

sole it is not 

a genuine 
Educator 


an 
Little Men 


WE SPECIALIZE ON THE FAMILY GARDEN 

brings you enough of the 

postpaid direct to family anywhere in 

cucumber, parsnip, squash, turnip, 

Melon seed—red meat, sweet as sugar: same 

FAMILY GARDEN SEED CO. 
cial Illustrating, Cartooning, Water 


Rice & Hutchins 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. it 
ALL NEW SEED 
5c FINEST SEED for Real 
Garden for Large Family, 
U.S. A. as follows: Bean, pea, corn, 
beet, carrot, lettuce, radish, tomato, 
onion, cabbage. All of these for 25c. 
If wanted, add 15c for quarter pound finest 
for cantaloupe: same for Big Value Flower 
Seed selection. Order Today. 
4804 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
WE SELL NOTHING BUT THE BEST 
Learn by mail in your own home. 
Newspaper, Magazine and Commer- 
Color and Oil Painting. Learn Draw- 
ing or Painting for profit and pleasure. 


We can ath ys your talent. Thia 
school has taught thousands, Free Scholar- 
ship Award- special limited offer. Y our name 
and address brings you full explanation and 
our handsome illustrated Art Annual by 
return mail. Don’t delay. Write today. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE 
Studio 274 Omaha, Neb. 


Boys Learn Shorthand 


at Home. Big demand for young men steno- 
graphers. Easily learned during spare time. 
Sold on Money-Back Guarantee. No expense 
for Board or Tuition. Small weekly payments. 


Big Circular and Sample Lesson Free. 


MOSHER SHORTHAND COMPANY 
esk D6, ; ___ Omaha, Neb. 


GOV TJOBS OPEN 


$65 to $150 month. Age, 18 or over. Commo® 
education sufficient. Big chances for women. Writ® 
immediately for free list of positions now obtainable- 


_FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H 145, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Gratify the desire of the red-blooded boy to shoot. No re- 
strictions. Nonoise. Nodanger. More exercise, and better 
training for hand, eye, muscle and nerves than pistol or rifle 
Out. 
fit complete—bow and three arrows. Five feet, $1.75; Five and 
one-half feet, $2.00; Six feet, $2.25. Fine bows and arrows for ex- 


pert use. HH. H. MeCHESHEY, 2414 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


April, 1916 
| 


BOYS-| 


Don’t Handle 
Dead Flies 


If anybody gets up a fly-swat- 
.ting contest and wants you to 
bring in a lot of dead flies, don’t 
‘do it! Flies are dangerous to 
-handle. Health officers all over 
.the world now believe that flies 
‘carry the germs of typhoid and 

many other diseases, 


|; ward the curb. 


Instead of “swatting” flies, 
catch: them with Tanglefoot, 
then both the flies and any germs 
they may carry are soon coated 
over with the sticky varnish. A 
fly caught on a sheet of Tangle- 
foot is embalmed, and 10c worth 
of Tanglefoot will catch more 
flies than you can swat in a 
week, 


If your time is worth 10c a 
week you can’t afford to swat 
flies. 


The O. & W. Thum Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan © (62) 


Boys! 


Write for This 


Harold N. Baker, of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
rode his bicycle all the way from Boston to 
San Francisco—nearly four thousand miles— 
on one pair of Vitalic tires. We will send you, 
free for the asking, an illustrated folder shows 
ing pictures of Baker equipped for the trip, 
and giving his own story of this remarkable 
cross country run. 

At will also tell you just why Vitalic tires, 
made of purest quality white rubber and 
genuine motorcycle fabric, outwear ordinary 
tires more than two to one—at less total cost 
and with less tire trouble. 

Ask for the free testing section, too, That 
proves Vitalic superiority—by thickness 
of tread, fabric and inner tube. The high 
“V" tread is positively NON-SKIDD- 
ING, And you never felt such live 
soft rubber in another 
bicycle tire! 


Continental 
Rubber 


1944LibertySt. 


| cies have a way of coming suddenly. 


| Peter suddenly 


TRADE 
MARK 


You Can Ear 


20 MONTH 


with This 
NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and 
more Sh ates. You poss  saiew a 
\. m a Tir 
Bhop with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
roll in, a grows a enka re Secc-ng =) —_ 

manufact auto 
tan tires to end. Demand for your 
74 work ahead of supply. 


your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY ‘ 
774 Capitob Ave. Indianapolis, led. 


| people look at the vegetables? 
| & water motor to run some hidden spindles, 
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TheGreatestGame| 
in the World 


(Continued from page 8) 


purpose. But Jerry had found the momen- 
tary freedom enough to excite his mercurial 
soul, and he was already running as only 


a crazy hack such as he will run at such 


slight provocation. And he was too tough- 
bitted for the boy on the wagon to stop; 
him. Peter shouted and pulled. It + was} 
only two short blocks to the turn in the 
road, with the railroad cut at the corner. 
And he, Peter Ware, was responsible for 
Jerry and for Jerry’s opportunity to run. 

The boy hardly saw the sides of the road, | 
the startled people who paused on the pave- | 
ment to look and then to shout, the barking | 
dog that suddenly ran from a dooryard and 
sped alongside, even the motor car at the 
curb, which Jerry and the wagon cleared | 
by a scant foot in their mad career. 

It was all terribly sudden; but emergen- | 
AS | 
they reached the beginning of the second 
block the boy looked ahead and about for 
the first time. He saw the open sky over 
the brow of the railroad cut, where a foot- 
high concrete wall alone guarded the edge. 
He saw a treeless patch of grass at one 
side, and a hedge, with a house above it. 
And desperately he seized the one idea 
that promised any alternative to the immi- 
nent crash. He dropped one of the reins 
he had been pulling and threw all of his 
weight on the other! 

Jerry’s head, thrust down and out in his) 
run, was suddenly hauled to one side.. The 
horse, quite wild now, swerved by instinct | 
rather than with any sense of obedience. ' 
He stumbled a little, then. he turnéd’ in to- | 
And then, before Peter an- ' 
ticipated at all what was going to happen, 
the animal suddenly leaped for the walk, 
and the front wheel struck the stone curb 
with a jar that seemed like an upset of the 
world to the boy above. And instantly, 
heels over head, Peter went flying out and ' 
down upon the very back of the bony beast ; 
that was in the act of jumping for the’ 
hedge. 

There was a crash, the shriek of a tire 
upon the stone, the clatter of steel shoes on 
the cement walk, and then, all at once, 
with a veritable flame of sparks from a 
Slipping hoof, Jerry’s feet went out from 
under .him and he fell with a smashing 
thud upon the pavement. And Peter jounced 
like a bounding rubber ball over the beast’s 
head and down upon the grass at the side 
of the hedge. 


UT it was even while he gasped for the 
breath that had very nearly been pound- 
ed out of him by the fall that the boy knew 
his task was not ended. If Jerry should 
struggle up to his feet again now, he would 
be almost certain to turn again to the road 
and go on running to his doom. And the 
boy raised himself giddily to see—to try 
once more, if a chance were left to try. 
Before him, not four feet away, he saw the 
horse’s brown head just raising itself from 
the gray pavement. He knew that the one 
way to hold a horse down when he was 
down was to keep his head on the ground. 
And, half sick as he was with the jar he had 
received, he made a scrambling leap and 
threw himself at Jerry’s forelock. 

A horse’s head is a heavy, bony thing. 
It happened that just as Peter leaped, 
Jerry heaved up his great nose; and the 
boy, not expecting such a move, was caught 
under the chin with a blow of the huge 
skull that seemed to him to split his head 
from jaw to crown. But the impetus of 
his jump carried him forward, his out- 
stretched hands reached over the brute’s 
neck, and when he fell again, with the light 
of consciousness going out, the horse’s head 
sank under him. 

When Peter opened his eyes, he lay on @ 
heap of gunny sacks in the grocery store. 
He was very dizzy, with an impression that 
he had been seeing a whole sky full of 
whirling things that somehow looked like 
cabbages! It appeared eventually that 
there had been a man in the motor car 
Jerry had so narrowly missed in his wild 
career toward ruin, and that man had seen 
the whole of Peter’s adventure from begin- 
ning to end. He had put the horse into a 
policeman’s care and the unconscious boy 
into his car, and had taken the latter at 
speed, for identification’s sake, to the gro- 
cery named on the wagon. And it was 
there, while Peter was coming back to con- 
sciousness, that he told the story to Mr. 
Small and the rest, and to Mr. Ware and 


' Uncle Soph, when they presently came. 


And at the end of it, Peter lonked un to 


| See his father, the grocer and Uncle Soph 


all regarding him anxiously. 

“I was going to quit,” said Peter, by way 
at once of confession and reassurance, 
though not very clear. 

Soph, 


“But you didn’t,” 
quietly. 

“Tf you had, Jerry would have gone over 
into the cut,’ said Mr. Small. “I’m sorry 
I was so ugly to-day. You can work for 
me—always !” 

Despite a badly bruised and ‘aching jaw, 
wanted to laugh. “Oh!” 
he said. And slowly he began to realize 
that even the grocery business wouldn’t 
be so bad if, instead of mutual suspicion, 
there was going to be a spirit of friendly 
confidence like that in it. 

All at once he remembered those whirling ! 
cabbages he had seen after he bumped heads 
with Jerry, and two ideas linked them- 
selves into one in his mind. 

“Say,” he added, presently, “would you 
let me fix something out in front to make 
I could rig 


said Uncle 


and we could have everybody guessing what 
made the cabbages whirl under the spray.” 

Mr. Small’s eyes widened. “Well!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Why, that’s a—an idea!” 

“Yes,” said Peter. Then he_ grinned, 
despite his aching head. “Jerry gave it to 
me,” he added, whimsically. 

“T guess,” said Uncle Soph, with a queer 
twitching of the lips, as he watched Peter's 
face, “I guess you've learned one of the 
rock-bottom principles of the game already, 
Peter. Is it getting interesting?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Peter. And just then he 
looked once more at his father and saw in 
his eyes a look that made his heart leap as 
nothing else had; for it was one of those 
vivid looks that talk! 


The next story of the Peter, Repeater, 
series will appear in the June AMER- 
ICAN Boy. 
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SEND US YOUR PICTURES 
LIKE THESE: 


PRIZE FISH 


1—12 Ib. Pickerel caught on ‘‘Bristol’’ Rod by E. B. 
King, Redfield, 8. D. 
2—One day’s catch on No. 25 ‘Bristol’? Rod at Lake 
Nayrubay, Wis., by C. W. Palmer, Milwaukee. 
3—8 lb. Pike caught with ‘‘Bristol’’ Rod by A. CO. Gillies, 
Ayr, Ont., Canada. 
4--A morning’s catch by Wallace H. Fuich, Ossining, N. Y. ; 
5—‘'Dolly Varden”’ Trout, largest 7 11-16 lbs; smallest 154 Ibe. 
Caught by Geo. B. King, Flora, Oregon. 
6—1812 Ib. Salmon Trout caught in Doe Lake, Algonquin National 
Park, by Mrs. Canuck. : 


a lead pencil nor would you go out after big fight- 


4 wouldn’t try to knock an elephant down with 
For years 


ing prize fish with inferior tackle. 


_ Bristol’? Steel Fishing Rods have been the greatest 
national prize winners in everyday fishing. 


In the 
National Field & Stream Fishing Contests, ‘‘Bristol’’ 
Rods have won more than twice as many prizes as any 
other make or kind of rod. 


The Prize Winning Rods 


have the ‘‘life,’* the agility, the snap to drive the hook into the 
quickest fish before he can spit out the lure. They have the 
durability, the tested reliability, the never-say-die ‘‘hang on’’ 
lasting strength to hold the fish until he is tired out and 
ready to net. They have the elegance of finish and mountings. 
They have the right balance and feeling in the hand for whip- 
ping, casting and trolling. They are made in the right lengths, 
sizes, weights and trims. ‘There are absolutely no other rods 
to compare in value with ‘Bristol’? Rods. 19,000 dealers sell 
38 different styles of ‘‘Bristols’’ ranging from $3.50 to $25.00 
each. Every rod guaranteed three years. If you want a 
particular ‘‘Bristol’® which your dealer does not have, he or 
you can order by mail from our catalogue at no additional cost. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE, 
The Horton Mfg. Co. ,28 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


\ Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Oo., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
, We offer prizes for the best fishing pictures. : 


Send us your fishing photos. 


for Parlor, School Room or © Cards, circulars, book, paper 

Pe Stage, Dialogues, Speakers ed Th G Press$5.L $18. Rot i 

LAYS Comic’ Monologues, Minstrels, ® 4 Savemoney. Brindtorashees 
Jokes, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Y 


ete. uitable for all ages. ata e free. 


Ww n presses, TYPE,cards,samples 
The Press Co. Meriden, Conn 


Goldsmith 


Official League Ball 
The Peer of All 


Walter Johnson 
says: “Itis 
the BEST 


ball I ever 
pitched.”’ 


Boys—the catchers’ and field- 
ers’ gloves hold the ball best 


when oiled now and then with 
3-in-One. Keeps ’em soft, Prevents 
rotting and ripping. Use 


.3-in-One Oil 


too, for bicycles and roller skates. 
Also on guns, pistols, pocket knives 
and tools. Makes everything go easy—- 
prevents rust and tarnish. 


3-in-One is sold everywhere. Trial Size 10c, 
Large Size 25c; Household Size, 50c. Also in 
Handy Oil Cans, just right to carry 
around, 25c. Ask for 3-in-One and 
avoid substitutes. 


tional A- 
greement. 
Guaranteed 
for eighteen 
innings. Ask 
your dealer or 
postpaid. *. 


Oldsmith Suing 
uaranteed 60005 


First—hecause they—Last 


Every player should send for FREE Catalog of 
baseball supplies, gloves, bats, masks, tennis sup- 
plies, ete. Also—UNIFORM CATALOG, 
FREE “Diamond Dope and 1916 Playing | 
, Rules.” Tells how to pitch curves, 
contains pictures and stories of stars. Great dope 
forfans. Sent direct for 2 cent stamp. 
P. COLDSMITH’S SONS 
Dept. E, 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 AAT. Broadway, New York 
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CAN! 


4 Terms as low as $1.00 down—$1.50 per month. Mandolin or guit 

sent on approval. The wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the 
whole Mandolin and Guitar world talking. Get our new Free Book—112 pages— 
111 illus., a valuable fund of information for player and teacher. Also Free treatise on ‘‘How to Practice.’’ 


Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: anit ee. 


from thickness at center to thinness at rim securing strength, sensitiveness 
vibration. Tilted neck, high a and extension string ie ie the ber dace 
pressure, vibrate a larger sounding-board securing bigger tone. Reinforced, non- 
warpable neck—elevated guard plate or finger rest—easy action—adjustable string bear- 
ing at bridge overcoming sharping of heavier strings in upper positions. 


4 Make $1800 to $5000 or More a Year Teaching and Selling the Gibson 


Become a teacher. Splendid opportunities for # = = 
—e Rive _ pF goog me “on, private and o Fill In—Tear Off—Mail Today 
class ruction and sale o: ibsons, 

C.Y. Buttleman, Jackson, Mich., Teacher and Director, @ sea Tomine te guitar Company 
Writes: *“A $7000 Gibson business for mine this year.’? @ Gentlemen :---Without obligation, send 
Wm. Place, Jr., America’s atest Mandolin Vir- , 2 
tuoso, Star Soloist for Victor Talking Machine Co., @ tre 
i unqualifiediy endorses the Gibson, ment checked below. 


\. 
% oS * * Md 
‘ mm Do Business on Our Capital. }£*,%°%" # (| Mandolin © Mando-bass 
CL) Mandola Guitar 


OPEN—A perma teachi territory protected. You make the profits. W 

and bus nese pA 5 pay the advertising. You aM for avers her" O) Mando-cello (J Harp-guitar 
Either sex. Other positions | sold; return goods not sold. Try our “Still ’ 

pending. WRITE PROMPTLY. | Hunt. Cata and pany list free. a Name. 


GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR CO., 324 Harrison Court, Kalamazoo, Mich. ,4 Aadress.... 


Be sure you have checked instrument. . 


m/ 
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Well, 
what e 
can you do? “ 


“I’m looking for someone who 
knows how to do this work. I can get 
lots of ‘boys’—cheap. This isn’t a 
‘boy’s’ job. It’s a responsible position 
and I’]l pay a good salary to the 
fellow who can fill it. Age doesn’t 
count. It’s training I’m after.” 


There are thousands of employers 
after young men with training. Thou- 
sands of men are getting this trainin 
through the Courses of the {otednutiensl 

- Correspondence Schools, 


Don’t becontent to compete with boys 
for a boy'sjob, Let the I, C. S. train you 
right in your own home in your spare 
time for a big position, in the kind of 
work you want to do, Don’t waste time, 
Start now. Mark and mail the coupon, 


I. C. S., Box 5003, Scranton, Pa. 


—— a oe TEAR OUT HERE See come eee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
| Box 5003, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

Electrician ADVERTISING MAN 

Telephone Expert Window Trimmer | 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Show Card Writer 

Mechanical Draftsman Outdoor Sign Painter | 

Gas Engineer ILLUSTRATOR 

CIVIL ENGINEER ARCHITECT 

Surveying and Mapping [_| Architectural Draftsman | 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teachers Course | 
ar ry Subjects l 


Metallurgist 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Concrete Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert, Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
CHEMIST 


IVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising [|German 
AUTO RUNNING[ [French 
Auto Repairing [Italian 


Occupation, if any, 
and Kk mployer. 
Street 


Name. 
| 


With Your First 


Long Pants 


You will change from long 
stockings to socks. Then 
you'll need the 


Boston 
Garter 
WGuse 


—the kind worn by men 


the world over for more 


than thirty years. 


Ask any man 
about them. 


SOLD 
EVERY WHERE frost. 
Lisle 25c, Silk 50c. 

N 


wnpAl SHOW CARDS /=, 
§ ane Pick up anil, 
this easy trade while . ie 
in school. Then when you 
are ready to. go to work you 
will have a start in life and 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
Schwartz (Delaware) says:**Y ours is the only, 
t ome etl really teaches,’’ Boys, send postal YJ 
‘or outline of courses. 
ETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
ho J. , tag Founder, Dept. 1104, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for our 200 page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.” Free. School established twenty-one 


THE LEWIS. SCHOOL *27"Ascistae st. Detroit, Mich, 

. 4 The most profit- 
Breed Guinea Pigs able business to- 
day, we supply the stock, buy all the young you 
raise, and pay best market prices. Very prolific 


to breed. Circulars and particulars Free. 
HOPE’S CAVIARY, 35 N. Ninth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
n “ on 


Profit, Pleasure, Possibilities 


Raising Cavies; Breeders $2.00 a pair. 
GEO. B. TALBOT, 9 George St., Norwood, Mass. 


| back so soon? 


SUHOVAeAAtcegnev nant eA POULTRY 
Apauk, Caller of Buffalo FREE 


( Continued from page 15) 


made a good bed of it between the walls 
and lay down. The outer wall would keep 


ime from rolling off the cliff; the inner 
| would break a hard west wind, should one 


come up. I began my fast. I prayed and 
prayed to my medicine, to all the gods, to 
the great butte upon which I lay to give 
me a dream; to in some way tell me how 
to call the buffalo. 

So I lay there praying and worrying. 
The sun went on and on toward his island 
home in the far-off salt water lake, Back 


|of me there was the sound of steps; I 


turned over and looked out through a crev- 
ice in my little wall, my heart beating fast. 
Could it be that some enemy had followed 
me away up to the top of this butte? No. 
It was a lone bighorn; an old, old male 
with immense horns. He wandered from 
one grass patch to another, snipping off 
the seed heads of the plants, and ever 
turning and turning to watch all parts of 
the rocky summit. Off to the west rocks 


| rattled, and then four ewes and their young 
came up along the way that I had followed. 


I kept watching the young ones play un- 
til, happening to look off to the south side 
of the summit, I got just a glimpse of 
something dark-colored going behind a 
rock. I watched that place, and soon saw 
a dark, broad, ugly head and whitish-yel- 
low striped neck rise up over the top of 
the rock: it was a wolverine, in quest of 
his evening meal, had no more than 


|} made out what it was than the young big- 
|horns, in their play, ran right under the 


rock and wolverine just dropped down upon 
one of them. As it blatted, I could hear its 
neck bones crack. The others ran away 
and met their mothers running toward the 
rock. They ran nearer the little one that 
was kicking in the grasp of the wolverine, 
and he growled at them; a terrible growl 
for so small an animal; it almost frightened 
me; it surely did the mothers, for they 
turned and ran with their young westward 
off the summit, all but the mother of the 
captured little one: she stood near by, 
stamping with her forefeet and helplessly 
watching the wolverine bite and maul his 
prey. 

The way wolverine growled, and bit 
and clawed the little one, even after it 
was dead, made me mad. I took my bow 
and arrow and went toward him, and he 
even growled at me and made ready to 
fight: and oh, how his mean eyes blazed! 

“There! Take that!” I said, and,shot an 
arrow deep into his breast. He clawed at 
it, bit at it, and died growling. I looked 
around. The mother bighorn was gone, I 
picked up the little one, torn and limp, 


'and tossed it far out from the cliff. Long 


afterward came up the deep whoom! of it 


| as it struck the slope of the butte, far be- 


low. 

Wolverine is a medicine animal. There- 
fore I sharpened my knife and took the 
hide of this one, and threw the carcass from 
the cliff. Then I went back to my bed of 
grass and lay down. [ said to myself that 


| this was no way to get near the gods; what 


with worrying about the women below, and 
being disturbed by bighorns and wolverine, 
J could not keep my mind on sacred things. 
I got up and sat on the edge of the cliff 
as the sun went down behind the moun- 
tains, and saw the women lead and drive 
the horses to, water, and take them back 
to good grass. Then night came and I 
went back to my bed. I was very thirsty, 
and very much disturbed in mind. It was 
late before I slept, and then for only a 
short time; when I awoke the Seven Per- 
sons had moved but little from the posi- 
tion in which I had last seen them. 

But I had had a dream: I had spoken 
with Square Butte, his spirit, his shadow. 
What he looked like, where was his voice 
{ cannot say. As I remembered it, I could 


| hear plainly, but could see nothing; it was 


as though I was surrounded with thick fog. 
T said: “You called me and I am here, 
Have pity on me now and tell me that 
which I so much want to know.” 

“You have made a mistake, I did not 
eall you, I never called you,’ he answered, 


‘but now that you are here I shall help you 


if I can. What is it that you seek?” 
“The way to call buffalo; to decoy them 


| to the cliffs,’ I told him. 


* ‘F7a! T know nothing about that,’ he said. 
‘In the long ago, people chased buffalo over 
the cliff down there in the valley, but I 
paid no attention to them. Why should 1? 
IT am not interested in walking, crawling, 
flying things, creatures of but a few win- 
ters. I am younger brother of the big 
mountains over there. We _ live forever. 
We have enough to think about and talk 
about without keeping watch on the doings 
of men.,’’ 
“Oh, and T thought that you called me; 
that you would help me,” I cried. 

“‘T ean advise you. I will say this,’ he 
told me: ‘If you want to learn to call 
buffalo, go down there where it has been 
done. Go there, IT say, and watch the buf- 
falo; and fast and pray and maybe you 
will succeed.’” 

It was just after he said that, that I 
awoke. Strangely enough, as he advised 
me, so had I been thinking before I fell 
asleep. I got out of my bed and picked up 
my bow and arrow case and the wolverine 
skin, and left the summit, having no 
trouble in. finding my way in the moonlit 
night. I was not long in descending to the 
little creek, where I drank plenty. I passed 
the horses, most of them asleep, and then 
entered the little grove and noisélessly ap- 
proached the little lodge. Standing beside 
it, I could hear the soft breathing of the 
women as they slept. I lay down right 
where I was and also slept. 

A loud scream that ended in a laugh 
awakened me. Pitaki had come out of the 


| lodge and, seeing me lying beside it, had 


been frightened until she saw, and very 
quickly, who I was. She called the old wo- 
men and they came hurrying out, alarmed 
and asking me to tell them why I was 
Tf I had discovered a war 
party? They felt badly when they learned 
that I had not found that which I sought. 

“But I did get good advice, I am going 
down among the buffalo, down there to 
that old Crow trap, and stay there until I 
learn the secret,” I told them. 

“Not until. you eat plenty, and have a 


| day and a night of rest,” said Suyaki. 


So I rested there. In the evening we 
had a talk as to what we would do. Suyaki 


| Sata that I could not go alone ‘down into 


the river country; that she and my sister, 
and old Ahsanaki just could not be left 
again to worry about me, and also that they 
ere afraid to have me go far from them. 
here was everywhere danger; the chance 
of their being found by a war party; of 
being attacked by a grizzly. 

“If you go with me, the horses must be 
ee ae and we may never see them again,” 

said. 

“Oh, brother! Never mind the horses,” 
Pitaki answered, “Of course, I would like 
to have them, but to be with you, near 
you, is more than all the horses that live. 
We will turn them loose here, and if they 
are gone when we come back to look for 
them, why, then they will be gone and I 
shall not ery about it.” 

“We will try to keep the horses, and you 
shall all go with me,” I decided, and told | 
them to make three broad, smooth-edge 
hobbles. 

Early the next morning I drove the band 
to the very head of the little valley and put 
the hobbles on the three that had proved 
to be the leaders, so adjusting them that 
they would not chafe the skin and cut into 
the flesh, There was fine feed and plenty 
of water in the valley, and I thought that 
they might be content to remain there. 
Should they attempt to leave, they would 
go west toward their home across the 
mountains, and the rock ledges at the 
head of the valley could not be climbed; 
unless discovered by a war party, I was 
sure that we would find them when we | 
returned, 

The women had cut the buffalo meat into 
sheets and partly dried it; there was enough | 
to last us many nights. They divided it 
into three packs, and I took all my powder 
and ball and my weapons, and the four 
ropes that the horses had been dragging, 
and we set out for the river. In the after- 
noon we went very slowly and kept a good 
watch all around as we approached the rim 
of the valley, and at last looked down into 
the timbered bottoms. Just above us, and 
on the far side of the valley, was the old 
Crow trap. Right under us we saw a big 
grove of cottonwoods, in which Suyaki pro- 
posed we should build a little pole and 
brush lodge. ‘We will remain hidden there 
while you fast, and then wander around on 
discovery,” she said. 

“Almost-mother, where is your good 
sense?” I asked. “Why do you want to 
cache right in the path of war parties | 
going up and down this valley trail? True, 
the trail is not right there through the 
grove, it is out on the bottom, and you 
know as well as I do that war parties go | 
into the timber to rest, and cook their 
meat.” 

“Well, then, where shall we go?” she 
asked. 

“Out in that brush-and-water coulee at | 
the mouth of the trap wings,’ I told her, 
“True, it is not far from the trail, but 
those traveling through here never go out 
there, never see it; they watch only the 
valley ahead of and behind them, and send 


their scouts from point to point to look | 


out upon the plain; but that coulee, near as 
it is, cannot be seen from any point; not 
even from the cliff there above the trap.” 


“What you say is all true,” Suyaki agreed, | 


“but you have forgotten one thing: think 
of the Crow ghosts that wander about over 
there. They are just as much to be feared 
as living enemies; more so, for they come 
in the night, and cannot be seen nor heard. 
When they touch a person and put into 
him the disease that is to kill, that touch 
cannot even be felt.” 

“Yes. But think how rarely that hap- 
pens; more people are killed by lightning | 
than by enemy ghosts. And, anyhow, I 
think we are safe there from them, e- 
member that I found the buffalo rock over 
there: what better sign of good luck do 
you want than that?” I said. 

“Suyaki, he is right; the coulee is the 
place for us,” Ahsanaki said, “‘and if there 
be Crow ghosts there, well, what of it? 
can speak Crow as well as any Crow. 
will pray to the Crow gods, and the ghosts 
will think that we are Crows, and so not 
try to harm us.” 

“You are both against me. TI will do as 
you say, but, oh, I am afraid,” said Suyaki. 

And then after a time, she asked: “And 
you, my son, where shall you fast while we 
remain cached in that place of ghosts?” | 

T pointed to the cliff on our side of the 
valley, and opposite the cliff of the buffalo 
trap: “See that cottonwood tree growing 
at the upper edge of the rock wall?” I asked 
her. ‘Well, help me build a scaffold in 
it am make a good bed, and there I shall 
‘as Ln 

“But any passing war 
there,” my sister cried. 

“Ves. And believe that what they see is 


party will see you | 


a burial scaffold, and keep as far away] ' 


from it as they can,’ I answered. 

“But why not somewhere else?” Suyaki 
wanted to know. 

“For good reason. That is a medicine 
place; there I shall be right in sight of the 
trap; and ever since I was there the other | 
day something. has seemed to keep urging 
me back to it,” I explained. 

The day was coming to a close. I soon 
sent the women down into the grove to pre- 
pare our evening meal, and myself kept 
watch upon the country until night fell. | 
Then I joined them, and ate a small piece | 
of roasted meat. As soon as the moon 
came up, we all took what dead poles we 
could carry and went up on the plain, and 
then along the rim of the valley to the 
cliff. The upper part of it was a very 
steep, rough slant down to the wall face, 
and at the foot of that was the river, just | 
there very deep.. The lone tree was short | 
bodied and thick limbed, and stood on the 
slant. just above the wall and leaning well 
out over it, its roots fast in cracks in the 
rock from which water was oozing. The 
slant down to it was so very steep that I 
let my sister down first at the end of a 
rope, and followed her, and when we were | 
safe at the foot of the tree the others let | 
down to us, with ropes, two or three poles 
at a time. I then got into the tree and 
Pitaki passed me the poles as fast as I 
could lay and lash them to two strong 
limbs. It was dangerous work for her, 
for if she should slip off she would go into 
the water far below. As soon as the scaf- 
fold was laid, the old women let down 
bundles of grass, and TIT spread that on 
the poles for my bed, ‘When all was fin- 
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ished, I had the women keep a tight rope 
on my sister while she scrambled up to 
them, and then I went up and we returned 
to the grove. 

“Now, then,’ said I, “cook meat, you 
women. Cook enough to last you four or 
five days, and then I shall take you to 
your hiding place.” 

They built up a fire and roasted a lot 
of the nearly-dried meat, while I stood 
watch. I knew we were taking a risk by 
keeping a fire going there, but we had to 
do it. We were in luck; nothing disturbed 
us, and near daybreak we went up on the 
plain by the trail at the east end of the buf- 
falo trap cliff. 

As we passed along between the wings in 
the gray light of the breaking day, the wo- 


|men kept bunched up-close to my heels. 


Said Ahsanaki: “Oh, I am afraid. Here 
in the long ago came rushing the Crow 
stampeders. Right through here they drove 
the herds to the cliff and over it; of course 
the ghosts of some of them are ever here 
about to do what harm they can to us, 
their enemies.” 

“Ai! They can never get over the loss 
of this country, this trap. Of course, their 
shadows gather here to seek revenge upon 
us,” Suyaki muttered. 


“But see! The day has come, and with 
its light their power fails,” my sister told 
them. But I knew that she feared the 
place as much as they did. She just would 
not own it, and did her best to cheer them. 

Out in the coulee beyond the wings was 
a large herd of buffalo. We were close 


/upon them before they took fright and ran. 


The place smelled rankly of them. The 
willow thickets along the water holes were 
trampled and broken, and some of the 
holes in which the bulls had wallowed 
were more mud than water. We went up 
some distance before we found a pool of 
good water and a clump of willows big 


| enough to hide in. 


| fast no longer. 


|came to me; 


“Now, listen!” I told the women. “Keep 
close in this brush during the daytime. 
Buffalo will come, of course, but do not 
frighten them away unless you are obliged 
to do so, unless you fear that they may 
stampede through the brush and trample 
you. I feel that you are safe here, so I 
shall not worry about you, and do you not 
worry about me, even if I do not return in 
five days: I shall lie on that scaffold un- 
til I get a medicine dream, or until I can 
So, now I leave you.” 

“Not until you have given me your rifle,” 
said my sister. “A bear may come wander- 
ing along here, and he shall not kill us 
. I can shoot straight enough to stop 

im.” 

I handed her the rifle and my pack of 
ammunition, and started back to the river, 
I crossed it, and in the grove where we 
had cooked the supply of meat I came 
upon a human skull that had dropped from 
an old and rotted tree burial scaffold. 
“Maybe you are the head of Sees Black,” I 
said to it. ‘“‘Maybe your now empty brain 


| cup once held the Caller’s secret.” 


As I stood looking at it, a strange thought 
I felt as though something 
was telling me to take the skull to the 
scaffold and dream. beside it. I looked all 
around; listened for a voice; all was 


bu 
| quiet; not even a tree leaf inembied ; not 


a living creature was in sight, n6t even a 
bird. I picked up the skull and went on. 
The sun was up when I climbed to the 


ing for any signs of the enemy, and saw 


rim of the plain and went on to the edge | 
of the cliff. I sat there a long time watch- 


none. I had left there our longest rope, 
and now fastening one end of it to a big} 
rock half buried in the ground, I let myself | 
down to the tree, and climbed up on to the 
scaffold; there I laid my bow and arrow 
case on one side of the narrow grass bed, 
and the skull on the other side, and lay 
down and drew my leather wrap over me. 
I reached out then and placed my hand on | 
the skull: “Ancient one, help me,” 
prayed. “Tell me! Oh, tell me if you 
know it, the Caller’s secret.” 

And all the time I prayed I knew that I 
was taking an awful chance: were this the 
skull of a Crow, then death in some form 
was coming swift upon me. 

I prayed steadily all that day and far 
into the night, calling upon all the gods, 
and my medicine, and the shadow head 
beside me, to grant that which I asked; to 
give me a revealing dream; and then [ 
slept. When I awoke in the morning, my 
first thought was that I had not dreamed. 
But I felt well; thirsty and hungry but 
well and strong. In a measure, my fear of 
the skull went from me: “Ancient one, you 
are my friend, oh, tell me that which I 
want to know,” I prayed. 

I raised up and from the edge of the 
seaffold looked off into the valley, still in 
the shadow of early morning. A _ small 
herd of buffalo was grazing under the cliff 
from which so many of their kind had 
jumped to death in days gone by. Two big 
wolves were prowling close to them, some- 
times walking slowly around and around the 
band, and sometimes sitting on _ their 
haunches and watching and waiting for 
any calf that might stray out from the | 
protection of the old ones. I was glad to} 
see them all there, a good sign that no war 
party was near. 


Night came, TI was now suffering from 
thirst, but the desire for food had left me. 
I slept and my shadow went forth on dis- 
covery. When it came back, when I awoke, 
I remembered everything: in my shadow, 
my dream wandering, I had met the duck 
hawk and asked him to help me, and he had 
answered: ‘“‘Go across there to that an- 
cient trap, and thereabout, and watch 
the buffalo, and what you want shall come 
to you. Yes! You shall learn to decoy the 
buffalo to the trap as surely as I dart 
down through the air and seize my prey.” 


Oh, how happy I was! — I looked up at the 
Seven Persons and saw that they had 
swung around to midnight time. “I cannot 
wait until morning; I shall go now and tell 
my sister and my almost-mothers that I 
have had my dream,” I said. But before 
I could make a move, I again went fast to 
sleep.. I must have become very tired 
during my shadow wanderings. 

When I awoke again day had come. I 
felt very cold, and found that in my sleep 
I had kicked off my leather wrap; it was 
hanging down from the scaffold and except 
that my left leg still held fast a corner, 
it would have dropped down into the river. | 
I reached out and pulled it up, and heard 
someone shout below. What do you think 
I saw when I cautiously looked down from 
the edge of my resting place? 


To be continued in the May AMERICAN 
Boy. | 
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The Navy of the United States 


(Continued from page 18) 


Ilere is the table: 


Nation, Coast Artillery. 
@ CANCE a 0.6 RAG eta oe ng 
Germany 17205 SS 2,000 
SUBtTig <b Pee 2,100 
Mussa. Sesh ere rash 14,152 
Bingen | cet. fe ©. icles 14,965 
EO lis Fue «orale 5,000 
United States..... The hated 27,249 


The table is quite unique, in that it is 
the only one I found during my investiga- 
tions which showed the United States in 
the lead. 

But how easy to be misled by the figures! 
In the first place, we have to remember 
that this country has at least twice as 
much coast to defend as England, France 
or Germany, and that Russia, the only 
European nation whose coast-line at all ap- 
proaches ours in point of length, is de- 
fended by ice-bound shores in many parts 
of the coast during several months of the 
year. 

And the instant we begin to investigate 


: this apparent superiority, it falls to pieces! 


The strength of a country’s coast defenses 


/ cannot be learned by comparing them with 


the defenses of another country, because 
the two will never be brought into contact. 
Coast-defense strength must be reckoned 
on the actual condition of the defenses 
themselves, and their strength as compared 
to that of the foreign fleets with which 
they have to do battle. 

According to a report made in 1906, 
Chesapeake Bay, which gives access to 
Baltimore and Washington, was unforti- 
fied. Although this fact of unpreparedness 
was pointed out ten years ago, Chesapeake 
Bay ‘is still unfortified. 


More Gaps in the Armor 


ACCORDING to the reports of the Chief 
of Ordnance and of the officer in com- 
mand of the coast artillery, the following 
deficiencies existed a year ago: 

1. The coast artillery was short five 
hundred and sixty-four officers and ten 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight 
men of its proper strength. 

2. The total shortage at all points was 
so great that the total strength was about 
one-quarter of the proper figure, 


38. There were deficiencies in adequate 


fire-control stations in all the coast de- 
fenses. 
4. The searchlights of all the coast de- 


fenses were inadequate. 

Congressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, 
in the course of his efforts to disclose our 
complete unpreparedness, sent a list of ques- 
tions to Secretary of War Garrison. Mr. 
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Garrison's reply brought out the following 
facts: 


1. We have only one coast defense gun 
of a caliber larger than twelve inches, and 
this is the sixteen inch gun at Panama. 


2. The warships of the leading countries 
earry main batteries of fifteen inch guns. 


3. These fifteen inch guns have a range 
of twenty-one thousand yards. Our coast- 
defense guns have a range of thirteen thou- 
sand yards. 


(In other words, a foreign warship could | 
lie eight thousand yards, or more than four 
miles, beyond the reach of our coast guns 
and knock the coast-defenses to bits.) 


4. By changing the mounting of our 
coast-defense guns, the range of these wea- | 
pons could be increased until they could 
meet the fifteen inch naval guns on almost. 
even terms. But these mountings have not 
been changed, nor is there any present plan 
to change them. 


The Back Door Open 


AND: FINALLY, as Congressman Gard- 
ner pointed out, our back door stands 
wide open. No provision has been made 
for the adequate defense of our coast-de- 
fenses from any but frontal attacks! 

Of the eleven hundred guns mounted in 
these defenses, only three can be fired in 
any direction! 

A force of foreign troops could be landed 
on an unprotected part of the coast, marched 
into the rear of a sea-board fort—and the 
fort would be powerless to defend itself! 


Criticism of our own navy is not a pleas- 
ant task. We are justly proud of the things | 
our ships and sailors have done in the past. 
Nor. do we have any other feeling than one 
of nride for the ships and men of the navy 
to-day. We are perfectly certain that our 
best ships would be able to give satisfac- 
tory accounts of themselves should they 
have to face the most powerful vessels of 
other navies. 

All that we have to realize is that we 
haven't enough of the sort of ships of 
which we can be proud, and that our gov- | 
ernment hasn't gone about the work of pro- 
viding them in the best manner. 

We have to remember that while the 
latest ships, like the Oklahema, could suc- 
cessfully encounter the dreadnaughts of 
foreign navies, older vessels, like the Ore- 


gon, Kentucky or Illinois would be utterly | |} 


helpless against them, that cruisers like the 
Tennessee could not possibly cope with the 
battle-cruisers of European fleets, and that | 
our submarines have nowhere near the 
cruising range of the underwater craft 
which have rendered such effective service 
in the present war. 
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Wall Tents 
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everything that you need to erect it, for 
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four boys to play in comfortably—a great 
place to sleep in. This tentis weather- 
tight, and mnkes it possible for you to 
play practically out-of-doors no matter 
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Scout and Soldier 
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taken down in a few minutes, and are light 
enough to be carried by one or two boys. 

This tent gives perfect shelter, being absolutely water- 
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ROWBOAT MOTOR 
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Vibration is entirely removed by opposed 
cylinders that fire at the same time. Re- 
verses by simply pressing the button. Runs 
perfectly at trolling speed or can skin nine 
out of ten launches at high speed. 


Illustrated 32-page catalog. Send forit. It’s 
free. Agents and dealers wanted. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
222 South Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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dry battery all ready to in- 
logue, contains over 200 pages and is fully illus- a dark closet or halt. 
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Electrical Supplies, Model Aeroplanes and looking for. Sent postpaid for only 50c. 


Parts for building your own apparatus. 

6c in stamps will bring you this wonderfu' 
book. Contains a complete list of Wireless 
Calls, gives Codes, Wiring Diagrams, tells how 
to put up an aerial and install apparatus, etc. 
Best catalog of Wireless and Elec- 
trical Apparatus published. Send 
for this catalog right away. Our 
prices will save you money. 


FUN WITH ELECTRICITY 
Here is a rare chance to get 
started right in your study 
of electricity. This wonder- 
ful outfit contains 55 page 
book of instructions and all 
the apparatus for perform- 
ing 60 interesting and spec- 
tacular experiments which 
will give any boy a practical 
knowledge of electricity. 

Price only 50c. 
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Send 10c for Our Manual 
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You Get Your Money Back 
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It contains 120 pages and 


THE SIMPLEX TELEGRAPH OUTFIT 
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UPRIGHT STEAM ENGINE 
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How to Make a Workable 


Wireless Telegraph Station 


Expert Help on Construction & Operation for the Amateur 
By HARRY S. SHEPPARD 


Professor of Electrical Engineering at the University of Michigan 


OR many centur- 
ies man was 
forced to depend 


of the courses 


in 


———= voltage electric current 
PROFESSOR SHEPPARD is in charge 


is used, such as is 


; needed in telephones or 
wireless teleg- 


upon couriers, ; in doorbells, but in 
flag and smoke sig- raphy and of the wireless plant at the wireless the current 
nals as his means Of | jargest engineering college in the coun- | from batteries is 
communication, It ‘“ Theanine) tasion thavea é changed into quite a 
was not until men wy: $0 WHTSNEES SEASON CRETE 40 POr- | differ ent: form<of aiees 
learned to control ticularly complete and Professor Shep- tricity. To understand 
electricity that any pard has had wide experience in this | this, we must know 


considerable improve- 
ment was made in 
the methods of send- 
ing messages. Teleg- 
raphy was about the 
earliest practical use 


field, 


to which the electric current was put. 
In the telegraph a wire connects. the 
two stations. At one station is a _ bat- 


tery and a key for starting and stopping 
the current, at the other is an _ electro- 
magnet, similar to the one in an electric 
doorbell. Each time the current is started 
or stopped the armature of the electro- 
magnet or sounder is attracted or released 
and makes a clicking sound. A _ certain 
combination of clicks makes up each letter 
of the alphabet and the receiving operator 


can thus trans- 

late the sending 

operator’s sign 

language into let- 

ters, words and 
° messages. 


But as long as 
a wire was neces- 
sary, the possibil- 


Choes Orly sa : 
ities of communi- 


cating by teleg- 

ron cove raphy were dis- 

Fig. 1. Waves of Water.. tinctly limited. 
Communication 

could not be secured until a wire had 
been stretched, anyone who could cut 
the wire could interrupt communication. 


Expensive cables had to be laid across great 
bodies of water; ship could not communi- 
cate with ship. Then it was discovered, a 


comparatively few years ago, that it was 
not necessary to connect the two stations 
by a wire. Nature provides a medium 


called the ether, which can be harnessed, 
and will carry messages to great distances 
over sea and land. Communication, when 
carried on in this way without wires, is 
called wireless or radio telegraphy, and we 
can do things with wireless impossible with 
ordinary wire telegraphy. Moving objects 
can telegraph to each other and to fixed 
stations; ships to shore or to other ships; 
airships, to ground—and all no matter how 
far apart the objects are (up to the limit 
of the wer of the sending apparatus) or 
how fast they are moving. Using the elec- 


trical wireless, messages have been sent 
for thousands of miles. 

Anethar Feceiwing Staten 

Srerien ne c. Aevewing 
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Fiz. 3. Wireless Waves From Above. 


We cannot conceive of action taking place 
at a distance, or of messages being trans- 
mitted without there being some kind of a 
connecting link or medium. When we hear 
noises we know that the sound travels 
through the air to our ears. We cannot see 
the air, but we know how it acts, and that 
it is the medium which carries sound. Tn 
wireless telegraphy, the electrical impulses 
travel through the ether, which we cannot 


| see or feel, but which exists everywhere 


between the planets and stars and the earth, 
and has no conceivable end. 
The ether explains a lot of 
things that we could not 
otherwise account for, such 
as the attraction of a mag- 
net for pieces of iron, the pull 


being transmitted through 
the ether. Light and heat 
come to us from the sun 


through the sea of ether and 
all electric and magnetic ac- 
tions take place through it, 
Wireless messages, then, do 
not travel through the air but 
through the ether, a thing of 
which we know little, but which we are sure 
exists. 

When we speak of wireless, it indicates 
simply that no wire is employed to convey 
the messages from point to point. Wire is 
used at the station itself in the aerial, as 


the wires used to transmit the electricity to 
and from the ether are called, and in the 
apparatus. In ordinary telegraphy, low 


He has prepared these articles 
that a boy may have practical, work- 
able information on wireless telegraphy. 
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something about wave 
motion. 

Wireless is based on 
wave motion, and this 
can be explained most 
easily by considering 
the wave motion of water. Suppose that 
a cork is floating on the surface of water 
in a glass dish, as shown in Fig. 1, 
and that water is slowly dropping. from 
a faucet at one end. As each drop falls, the 
sudden impact causes ripples, or small 
waves, to radiate in widening circles fiom 
the point of striking. The waves become 
weaker as the circles become larger, that is, 
as the distance from the point of impact be- 
comes greater, As the water waves arrive 
at the point where the cork is floating, they 
will impart motion to it and an observer 
who could see only the cork would know 
that there had been some disturbance in the 
water. If the faucet is turned off entirely, 
the cork lies motionless. By turning the 
faucet handle and making signs with long 
and short series of drops, as dots and dash- 
es, Messages may be sent. The dropping 
faucet corresponds in wireless to the send- 
ing station, each drop representing a spark, 
and the cork to the receiving station. The 
water waves correspond to ether waves. 
The same thing happens in a pond when a 
stone is thrown into the water, the waves’ 
radiate in all directions and all floating ob- 
jects in the = 
pond bob up 
and down un- 
til the waves 
have died out. 
The distance 
over which 
signals could 
be transmitted 
in water by 
wave motion 
depends on? 
two things, 
first, t h e Fiz. 2, Electric Wireless Waves. 
amount of 
force used to start the waves, correspond- 


ing to the power of the sending station 
in wireless telegraphy, and, second, the 
lightness or bouyancy of the cork, corre- 


sponding to the sensitiveness of the receiv- 
ing apparatus in wireless. The water is the 
medium here on or through which the 
waves travel. As the water waves move 
all objects floating in the basin or pond, so 
a transmitting wireless station can be heard 
by all receiving stations in its vicinity. 

A and B in Fig. 2 are two vertical wires 
used as wireless station aerials at widely 
separated places on the earth’s surface. If 
the operator at station A is sending a mes- 
sage to the listener at station B, then elec- 
tric waves slide away through the ether 
from A as a center when the sending key 
is closed, just as the waves in water radiate 
from the point where the. drop of water or 
stone falls. The electric waves or disturh- 
ances produced at A and traveling toward 
B cannot be seen, but we believe that they 
can be represented by the lines marked with 
arrow points. The l'nes pointing toward 
the earth represent an electrical action or 
strain in that direction, while those pointing 
up represent an action or ether strain away 
from the earth. Sensitive electrical instru- 
ments will record the presence of these 
waves. The waves, as shown by the groups 
of lines, pass over the earth with the speed 
of light, which is one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand miles a second, and as they 
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Fiz. 4. Aerial. 


pass B they cause it to bob up and down, 
or, electrically speaking, they cause a cur- 
rent to flow in the aerial wires. This cur- 
rent is directed upward when the arrows 
show the strain to be directed upward and 
downward when a group of lines pass with 
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Fiz. 5, Aerial Switch. 


the arrows directed toward the earth. The 
tremendous speed may be illustrated by the 
fact that the waves would go around the 
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earth at the equator, a distance of twenty- 
five thousand miles, while a train running 
at sixty miles an hour would have moved 
twelve feet. This is faster than a rifle bul- 
let or anything else we know about. The 
currents flowing in -the receiving aerial 
wires can be made to operate the receiving 
apparatus and the receiving operator can 
tell when the operator at A closes his key, 
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Small wireless stations are often of great 
use at times when the telephone and tele- 
graph wires are down, due to storms or 
floods. For instance, during the floods in 
southern Ohio in the spring of 1913, the only 
way of communicating with some of the 
flooded districts was through the wireless 
stations, and some of these handled dozens 
of messages. 


Lud View 


Fig. 6. Double Slide Tuner. 


since only then are the waves sent out. Just 
as in ordinary telegraphy, a code of signals, 
depending on the way the sending key is 
operated, can be made up and letters and 
words transmitted. Although the waves 
travel so rapidly the signals cannot be sent 
any faster than the operator can work his 
key, and it may take some time to send a 
complete message. 

Figure 3 shows how the electric waves 
would look if the observer could see them 
and was looking down on the earth. They 
go in all directions with about the same 
intensity, so that a station at C could hear 
just as well as the one at B, or we may 
say that the electric tongue speaks to all 
electric ears within range. Any number of 
stations, then, can receive the message sent 
out. from A, just as any number of corks 
are bobbed up and down by the waves in 
the pond and just as any number of people 
can hear a 
factory whis- 
tle. Since the 
energy of the 
wave spreads 
out over such 
a wide area 
you can see 
that the 
amount re- 
ceived by 
any station 
is very small 
and therefore 
the receiving instruments must be extremely 
sensitive, so sensitive that the water power 
of a falling rain drop would operate them 
for years. Blectric waves will go farther 
by night than by day and farther over wa- 
ter than over land. 


How then is it possible for more than one 
station to send at a time? Will not the 
ethere-we filled with a jargon of messages 

wach no one can read? There is, of course, 

» telephone ‘‘central”’ in the ether to “put 
up connections.” ‘Wave lengths” and “tun- 
ing’ make it possible to use the ether as a 
common “line” for many connections, It is 
just as though your ears could be made to 
hear either a low pitched or a high pitched 
voice, and not hear the other. 

The distance measured on the waves be- 
tween two places where the ether strain is 
in the same direction is called a wave 
length. This wave length is different for 
different sending stations, but can be read- 
ily varied by changing the adjustment of 
the apparatus. If we divide the speed of 
the waves by the length of the wave, we 
get the number of waves that pass any 
given point in a second. Two stations work 
best ‘together when their wave lengths are 
the same. That is, when the receiving sta- 
tion is adjusted to the wave length used 
in sending, it is most responsive to the waves 
sent out by the sending station. This ad- 
justing of circuits is known as_ tuning. 
Usually a station can send effectively at a 
number of wave lengths and can receive 
over a much greater range. Two stations 
working at the same time will not inter- 
fere with each other if each is tuned to a 
different wave length, and a receiving opera- 
tor can pick up either one and exclude the 
other as he chooses. The waves vary, in 
practical usage, from one hundred to ten 
thousand meters or from three hundred feet 
to about six miles. 

The electric current flowing in the send- 
ing aerial wires reverses its direction very 
rapidly, about a million times a _ second, 
otherwise strong electric waves would not 
be radiated. We cal this kind of current 
high-frequency alternating current as com- 
pared with the low-frequency alternating 
current which reverses about a hundred 
times a second and is used in lighting and 
in driving motors. The current from bat- 
teries does not reverse its direction and is 
called direct current. 

The best and most interesting way to 
learn about electricity and about ether 
waves is to actually make and work with 
electrical apparatus. Any boy who is at all 
handy with tools can build the wireless ap- 
paratus described here at the cost of a few 
dollars. This should give him a station 
capable of sending from five to fifteen miles 
and of receiving messages from stations 
very much farther away. It is, of course, 
best that two or more boys should each 
build stations so that you will have some- 
one to work and practice the code with 
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two groups 
of boys can 
be formed, 
each group 
clubbing to- 
gether and 
building a 
wy stat, Station at 
Fig. 9. Detector. some one of 
the boys’ 
homes. This will stimulate competition and 
team work. There are many thousands of 
boys in this country who have made their 
own apparatus and who are able to listen 
to the big coast and inland stations as 
well as to talk to the stations near 
home. By means of the “Radio Re- 
lay Leagues,” these boys are able to re- 
lay messages to all parts of the country. 
After you have a station and have learned 
the code, you can copy “press” dispatches 
sent out nightly by the high-powered sta- 
tions and you can get the correct time and 
the weather reports sent out by the govern- 
nient stations. 
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Constructing the Station 


HE STATION described here is suitable 

for sending only short distances, as be- 
tween boys in the same city or in neighbor- 
ing towns, but it is capable of receiving 
the messages from big government and’com- 
mercial stations hundreds of miles away. 
If you desire to send farther, you will re- 
quire a larger aerial, larger apparatus, and 
more power than you can get from an ordi- 
nary set of batteries. 

It is best to build the station parts in the 
following order: 


1. The aerial and aerial switch. 

2. The double slide tuner, detector 
and fixed condenser. 

8. The sending condenser and helix. 

4. The rotary gap and other spe- 


cial apparatus. 

The aerial consists of the overhead wires 
and spreaders which form the radiating 
part of a wireless station. It is from this 
that the electric waves start, and are 
brought to the receiving apparatus. It is 
the connection between the station appa- 
ratus and the ether. The type of aerial 
most used, and about the easiest to build, 
is the “flat-top’’ or inverted “L.” Fig. 4 
shows how to construct such an aerial. The 
wire grid shown should be stretched be- 
tween two poles, at least thirty feet from 
the ground, or between buildings or trees. 
In general, other things being equal, the 
higher and longer the aerial the greater the 
transmitting and receiving power of the 
station. If made longer, the wires should 
be spaced farther apart, the horizontal 
spacing being usually about one-fortieth of 
the length of the aerial. Two wires may be 
used, but four is about the right number. 
Do not use iron or steel wire for the aerial, 
always bare copper or aluminum. Remem- 
ber that iron or iron wire should never be 
used in any part of the circuit which car- 
ries electricity. Stranded copper wire is 
better but is more expensive than the solid 
copper. The rope used may be given a 


coat of tar to protect it from the weather | 


and to increase its 
The porcelain insulators shown can be pur- 
chased at any store handling electrical 
goods and are necessary to prevent the elec- 
tricity from leaking away from the aerial 
in wet weather. The lead-in wires from 
the aerial to the aerial switch should be 
kept from touching anything but porcelain 
or glass; they may be twisted together and 
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Fig. 8. Action of Detector. 


brought through the wall in porcelain tubes 
or through holes cut in a window pane. The 
proper insulation of the aerial to prevent 
leakage or grounding is very important and 
has a great deal to do with the efficiency 
of your station. Remember that leakage or 
moisture means sudden death to the wire- 
less signals. Quarter-inch rope may be 
had at a _ hardware store, although any 
strong rope or cord may be used. If pos- 
sible, it is well to use pulleys at each end 
of the aerial so that it may be easily raised 
or lowered. 

The open end of the aerial should be the 
higher and the better insulated and the 
lead-in wires, which come in from the end 
nearest to the set, should be as straight and 
short as possible. Avoid sharp turns and 
bends, as “high frequency” electricity likes 
a straight path and is apt to be derailed 
at corners. If the ground wire comes in on 
the same side of the building, the aerial 
wires should be kept as far from it as is 
practicable. 


The Aerial Switch 


N AERIAL SWITCH such as is shown 
in Fig. 5 is necessary to change quickly 
from sending to receiving connection or the 
reverse. The use of this switch makes it 
certain that the sending apparatus is en- 
tirely disconnected when the receiving ap- 
paratus is connected to the aerial and thus 
prevents shocks, or damage to receiving in- 
struments. The brass or copper clips may 
be cut from No. 18 gauge sheet metal and 
shaped properly to allow easy working. 
The parts may be made of well seasoned 
birch or maple; it is better not to use oak 
if either of the other woods is available. 
The parts should be given a good coat of 
shellac varnish after being put together. It 
is better to buy the flake shellac and to 
make it up with grain alcohol, as this has 
better insulating or moisture defying prop- 
erties than the kind you buy ready made. 
An _ ordinary double pole, double , throw 
porcelain base knife switch makes a good 
aerial switch and may be used in place of 
the one described above. One switch blade 
is connected to aerial and one to ground. 
Throwing it one way will connect the receiv- 
ing set and the opposite way the transnit- 
ting set. 
(Continued on page $8) 
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Self-Filling 


Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


This boy gets a high mark in composition 


He used to get low marks, for will write the bettcr for a Conklin. 
his writing was poor and an oc- 
casional blot made it appear worse. 
‘The teacher thought him careless 
and slovenly. But the boy did 
the best he could with the rusted, 


scratching steel pens he used. 


The Conklin can’t blot or mess 
things up, but it does fill itself 
in 4 seconds; is always ready 
to write neatly and legibly—the 
kind of writing that pulls the 
high marks. 


Butnowheranks high 
in composition. For 
he writes with Conk- 
lin’s Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen. And 
you, or any other boy, 


Show Dad or Mother 
how a Conklin will help 
you. They can get you 
one at any stationer, - 
jeweler or druggist, from 


$2.50 up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. COMPANY 
292 Conklin Building, Toledo, Ohio 
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1S MADE WITH THIS OVAL “ Ps + 
BUTTON HOLE. TRY IT. ; 


IT’S AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF oe Th usand Miles 
na Kennebec 


Writing on the way, Messrs. Hurty and Marcel say: 
“It seemed rather a rash undertaking for two 
land lubbers fresh from Wall Street to venture 
ona 10,000 mile trip in an open canoe, through 
sometimes treacherous waters—through sudden 
and violent storms on Lake Erie, for instance— 
but we wanted life, health and happiness." 
und they found it—in a Kennebec Canoe. 

They selected a Kennebec after a careful in- 
vestigation of all makes of canoes, and their 
good judgment has been proven by the most 
varied and severest tests. 


Send for our Free Kennebec Book on paddling 
and sailing canoes, Also canoes built for 
detachable motors. Write today. Address 


KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 42 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 


Every Conklin is guaranteed 
to write and fill exactly as you 
think a pen should—it either 
does this or you will be fur- 


nished a new pen or your 
money refunded without ques- 
tion. here are no “‘ifs’’ 
about it— YOU are the judge. 
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Let me teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing || 
by Mail. You learn easily in a few _ lessons, 
at home, My system is so simple you'll play a 
real ragtime piece at your 5th lesson. Whether bbe 
can play now, or not, I’ll teach you to play anything 
in happy ragtime. “Money Back Guarantee.” Write J 
at once for special low terms and testimonials. 

AXEL CHRISTENSEN, “Czar of Ragtime,” 
Room 51, 526 So. Western Ave., Chicago, lil, 
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Who Wants 


MY NAME IS SPARKLER. 
UNCLE DAVE, THE PONY MAN, 
IS GOING TO GIVE ME TO 
SOME FORTUNATE GIRL or BOY. 


SEND IN THE COUPON 


Clip out the coupon below and send 
it to me and I will tell you all about 
my plan for giving ponies to girls and 
boys. Don’t send any money, just the coupon + 
with your name and address. va 


A Complete Outfit 
Goes With Me 


4 
1000 VOTES FOR YOU Yt “ 
; ‘ RS 
The coupon will entitle you 7 ee 
to membership inmy Pony 4 sy” 
Club, also to 1000 votes ,~@ se 
toward getting Sparkler )“cS $s 
for your very own. “ &, or 
4. > 3 
YOU CAN OWN SPARKLER SOS SF 
i] » hd 
If you will try earnestly. The first step is to clip the p,4%or es 
coupon and mail it. I will then send photos of Spar- 7 , os e s : 
kler and explain my plan. Many other boys and 7, ¢ oe io" ein’ 
girls have won ponies and you can do the same. 4S se €, 
Clip the C N ee wea” ae. 
1 e Coupon Now PSE. PF aye 
r P CE SES a . . 
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brilliant, 

i piercing 
electric search- 

. light—safest, sur- 
) est for the bicy- 
__=.. clist at night— 


\ Delia Electric 
Bicycle Lamp 


sharply illuminates 
toad with flood of light 
250 to 350 feet ahead! 
Cheap as oil—vastly more 
reliable. Usestwoordinary 
dry batteries which last. six 
months in average service. 
Handsome, neat, easy to at- 


tach to crossbar. 
At your dealer’s or attach 
Send Send $2 2 = ill, with name and ad- 
dress, to this ad for Black- 
Enameled DELT. DELTA Electric Bicycle Lamp with 
extra bulb. (DELTA also makes Nickel- 
Plated Bicycle Lamp, 
$2.00 without extra 
— oo. Wee Caek 
Sis 50.) ° 
Send now! The won- 
derful lamp will come 
to you by return mail 
postpaid. 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. M, Marion, Ind, 


Two Corking Stories About 
Boys Who Made Good 


By W. O. STODDARD, Jr. 


The Farm that Jack 
Built 

The story of an u ren 
date boy who ma 
out-of-date farm pay. A 
compelling story—half 
work, half play and all 
out-doors. 


Making Good in the 
Village 
Success out of failure. 
This is the story of Tom 
Stuart’s sacrifice for his 
mother which ultimately 
brought him success. 


Illustrated in two colors, 
each $1.35, Net. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
Publishers New York 


LEARN TO 
‘ENTERTAIN 


Trial Outfit. 5 Couple Tricks. 


Full Directions. 1 
[ilstrated Catalogue Post Free 


ley & Tri 1 Co. 
Soo tines: Aver Gambrliges Wane: | 


DO YOU LIKETO DRAW 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid 
We will not give you any grand 
prize if you answer this ad. Nor 
will we claim to make you rich 
in a week. But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, 80 
you can make money, send a | 
copy of peg nd 4 agacd intr with ing in 


stamos for portfolio of 
sample lesson plate, and let us Sivaxpiain. 


THE W. &. EVANS Schoo! of Cartooning, 
812 Leader Bldg, Cleveland, 


ew Fishboats $18 and Up 


a ay he de- 
Bereete ata Motee oats 


wer canoes 16 ft. to 
26 a constantly in stock, 
Longer teal made hee ee 


jog FREE. to the user. 
Plone mention what “7 boats you are in’ sted S. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mis. Co., 42 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis. 


M KING GOOD 
in the Vif ne : 


Great New Indoor Football Game! 
Invented py: famous football players; endorsed by lending col- 


coaches. . Most xciting ogg you ever saw. Teaches 
ingide footbal hag makes you better football 


from +g berg to little chaps, can 
- fzePe,, from prrandtatner 
Y Other Fascinating Games. 
Write today. Deserij 


riptive circu! d full atgrmation pp siel 
sent on request. 4 post card ard will do. ad 


OLYMPIA GAMES co. 
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SHOW YOUR COLORS 


Wear the smallest American flag made. Be a red- 
blooded patriot. Worn on coat or dress. Enameled 


126 S. clinton’ Street, Chicago. Wlinois | 
in red, white and blue. Gold filled 20c, 10 Karat 
nOOLN Wout 40c. Send coin or stamps today. 


NOVELTY CO., 70 Ship St., Providence, R. 1. 
WORTH 25c. 


MAGIC TaN 


TR ic K stamps, also 
MAGIC CO., Dept. 18, 249 W. 38th Street, NEW YORK 


FREE dnteloc rree 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 
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HE TUNING COIL shown in Fig. 6 is 

known as a double slide tuner. This is 
not as efficient as the loose-coupler type, 
but is much easier to build and will give 
excellent results in a small station. The 
coil Neo be constructed as’ follows: Build 
up a paper tube three and one-half inches 
in diameter and eleven inches long by mak- 
ing up a mandrel or wooden spool of that 
size and wrapping heavy paper on it. Four 
or five layers.of paper should be used, so 
that the tube will be quite stiff, and the 
layers should be glued together as layed on, 
Allow the glue to dry thoroughly and wind 
on a single layer of No. 22 gauge double 
cotton covered copper magnet wire, start- 
ing to wind about three-eighths of an inch 
from one end of the tube and finishing the 
winding the same distance from the other 
end. All of the turns must lie smoothly, 
with no crossed wires or kinks, The job 
will take about two hundred and fifty feet 
or ten ounces of the No. 22 gauge wire. 
Give the coil one or two good coats of 
shellac to keep out moisture and to hold the 
turns in place. Next prepare the end pieces 
by cutting two pieces five by five inches 
and two disks three and one-half inches in 
diameter, just large enough to fit the ends 
of the paper tube. All parts should be cut 
from well dried birch or maple. Screw and 
glue the disks to the end pieces, being care- 
ful to center them properly, and prepare a 
base as shown in the drawing. Remove the 
mandrel, then fit the end pieces to the paper 
tube and glue them in, being sure to set 
the end pieces on the base and square them 
up before the glue hardens. This insures 
proper alignment. Now screw the end 
pieces to the base as shown. The two mov- 
able pieces on the brass rods are to carry 
the contact springs and are called riders. 
They may be made up of hard wood or 
fibre. The two square three-eighths inch 
brass rods fitted to the end pieces as shown, 
strengthen the coil and serve to conduct the 
electricity to the moving contacts. The 
rider springs should be of spring brass 
and should make firm contact both with the 
rods and the turns on the spool. Serape the 
insulation off the wires where these springs 
travel, but in doing this be careful not to 
get any particles of copper between turns. 
The coil should be gone over frequently 
when it is being used, to make sure that 
none of the turns have been short circuited 
by metal particles or by dirt, since short cir- 
euited turns result in a great decrease in 
the strength of the received signals. For 
this reason also the slider contacts should 
never touch more than two turns. 


The Fixed Condenser 


THE CONDENSER should be small and 

may be made up as follows: Take two 
strips of copper or tin foil (the latter may 
be secured at any florist’s store) about 
twenty inches long and one and one-half 
inches wide. Build these strips up with 
pieces of mica three by two inches in size, 
as shown in Fig. 7. Sheet mica may be 
obtained at any hardware store and can 
easily be cut to the proper size. The pieces 
need not be very thick, so you can split 


one sheet into several parts. Press the lay- 
ers together, being very careful that the 
two metal strips do not touch at any point. 
Bring out the terminals as shown by means 
of copper wire or strip and insulate by cov- 
ering with two flat pieces of wood or by 
winding with a strip of cotton or tape and 
giving the whole two or three coats of 


shellac. 
The Detector 


HIS is a very important part of the re- 

ceiving apparatus because it is through 
the detector that the signals must come 
before they are heard in the receivers. The 
purpose of the detector is to change the 
high frequency currents which the electric 
waves cause to flow in the receiving aerial 


into currents of low frequency, such as will} 


affect telephone receivers. It acts as a rec- 
tifier or device for changing alternating to 
direct current as illustrated in Fig. 8, 
which shows the nature of the current in 
the receiving aerial and of that through the 
telephone receivers when the letter “N” is 
received, Curve A shows a picture of the 
current flowing in the receiving aerial each 
time a spark occurs at the sending station. 
This is a current which reverses in direc- 


tion periodically or is an alternating cur- | 


rent. For a wave length of three hundred 
meters, the reversals take place two million 
times a second, which is so fast that a 
receiver diaphram will not follow it, and we 
say the frequency is one-half of the number 
of reversals or one million. B shows the 
same current after passing through the de- 
tector. This is a simple direct current pulse 
for each spark and will move the receiver 
diaphram, thus producing sound. 

There are many kinds of detectors, but 
crystal detectors are among the best and 
are by far the cheapest. Fig. 9 shows a 
simple holder for a carborundum crystal. 
For galena crystals, use the wire shown to 
make contact, be careful to keep the con- 
tacts clean and bright. 
galena crystals may be obtained from any 
wireless supply house for a small sum, The 
carborundum crystal should be clamped 
fairly tightly and should be turned to find 
the most sensitive spot. Galena requires 
a lighter contact and for this reason gets 
out of adjustment more easily than car- 
borundum., 

The most expensive parts of your receiv- 
ing set will be the telephone receivers. Spe- | 
cial double receivers are used in wireless | 
work, these are wound with more turns of 
wire than the ordinary receiver and are 
much more sensitive. It is very difficult to 
make a set of receivers and so it is best 
to buy them. A good set can be purchased 
for from four to seven dollars, The sensi- 
tiveness of wireless receivers is usually in- 
dicated by their resistance, although some 
cheap instruments are wound with high re- 
sistance wire to make them appear to have 
more turns and consequently greater sensi- 
tivity than they really have. 


Next month the construction of the 
sending apparatus and the method of 
connecting and arranging the entire set 
will be described. 
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The Stamp Collector 


Edited by WILLARD O. WYLIE 


Two-Cent Canal Zone Invert 


A GREAT deal of interest has been shown 
in the discovery of a sheet of Panama 
two-cent stamps overprinted “Canal Zone” 
with inverted head. The stamp illustrated 
is the normal type, but in the invert the 
head is printed upside down in, relation to 
the frame of _ the 
stamp. It seems in- 
eredible that the 
American Banknote 
Company should al- 
low this sheet to es- 
cape the careful 
acrutiny that is ap- 
plied to every sheet 
of stamps leaving the 
company's Office. It is 
reported that the 
sheet was cut up on 
the Zone into books 
of twenty-four 
stamps each and a 
number of the stamps were sold and used 
before their condition as inverts was dis- 
covered. The stamp is being sold at 
twenty dollars," but without doubt the 
price will rapidly advance as soon as the 
small available supply has been absorbed. 
In 1906 the one cent green and black of 
that year was found with inverted center 
and the Standard Catalog now enters no 
price against the variety, and it is rapidly 
rising in value. 


A New U.S. Envelope 


NEW ENVELOPE, value two cents, has 

been issued and the design is much 
stronger and more pleasing to the eye than 
the previous issue. The bust of Washington 
appears in the circle and the opinion gen- 
erally expressed is that the new envelope 
is a decided improvement over those that 
have preceded it. The stamp is printed in 
earmine and at present exists only on white 
paper. 


A New Set for Cuba 


HE PRETTY map issue now in use in 
Cuba will be superseded in a few months 
with a new issue bearing portraits of Cuban 
leaders. The various denominations will 
ve as follows: one-cent green, Cespedes; 
two-cent red, M. Gomez; three-cent violet, 
J. Sanguilly; five-cent blue, Marti; eight- 
cent orange, ‘Estrada Palms; ; ten-cent gray, 
Calixto Garcia; fifty-cent lilac, Agramonte ; 
one dollar orange, Maceo. In addition there 
will be three post cards issued. 


A Brazil Commemorative 


B RAZIL issued a stamp November 13 of 
last year, to commemorate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
Cape Frio. The stamp is a large oblong 
with a view of Cape io. Above the pic- 
ture is the inscription, “Tricentenario Cabo 
Frio,” and below, “1615, 13 de Novembro, 
1915." At the bottom of the stamp are the 
words, “Brazil” and “Correio,’”’ separated by 
a shield bearing the value “100 Reis.” A 
border of foliage completes the design. 


Red Cross Stamps 


EVERAL NEW red cross stamps have 

put in an appearance recently, and we 
illustrate one of the most attractive. It 
was issued by Trinidad in Tobago, October 
21, 1915, and the red cross outlined in black 
makes the most effective overprint that has 
yet been seen. Jamaica 
has also issued a red 
cross stamp which is 
type-set with a plain 
rule border, a large 
cross in the lower part 
and a large aeroplane at 
the top, above some 
shadowy clouds. It is 
printed in carmine, but 
no value is expressed. 
Italy has issued two 
stamps of this charac- 
ter, large sized and of 
striking appearance. Across the top is the | 
inscription, “Poste Italiane,’ with the sell- 
ing value and the red cross part of the 
value at the bottom. The list of red cross 
stamps issued since the war began makes 
a very considerable collection. 
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WhenlsaWhite Cat 


(Continued from page 5) 


life imprisonment. They went toward Sam 
Rogers’ house, stopped at Sam Rogers’ gate. 
Sam Rogers was on the porch. He ob- 
served their approach with discomfort. 
When they stopped he arose. 

“Ya-ah,” he yelled at Bango. “April 
Fool! Them eats hain’t sick a-tall, they're 
dyed. me Fool! . - You will go 

yellin’ w I stick a pin into you, won't 
you?" ‘Then he fled. 

Miss Crittenden and Bango remained for 
some time closeted with Mr. Rogers, who, 
upon their departure, went in search of 
Sam. Sam was not to be found, nor did he 
answer to repeated calls. As a matter of 
fact, he was not seen again that day until 
the supper hour was imminent. Then, fear- 
somely, he slunk into the house. 

Immediately he entered on his defense: 

“He yelled right out and I had to write 
a sentence on the board five hundred times 
and I got to get even. A feller’s got to get j 
even or there’s no tellin’ how folks’ll bear 
down on you. . . . And them cats is 
better’n they ever was before. "Tain’t hurt 
‘em a speck, and they're pertier’n ever. 
Tll bet they’re worth a lot more’n they was, 

cial that three-colored one—” 
Rogers advanced his 


rs implacably ; 


hand sought and found his son’s ear; pro- | 


pelled his son out of the house and across 
the yard to the woodshed. 

“T tell you it improved them cats,” Sam 
began hysterically, but the remainder of 
his words were drowned, silenced, quenched 
by the contact of leather with well-filled 
trousers. Sounds as of one in physical dis- 
comfort ensued. Then Mr. Rogers issued 
from the woodshed alone. 3 
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The American Boy 


60 Diff. Japan Stamps FREE 


if you remit 5c. for six mos, subscription to Mekeel s 
Stamp Weekly, W.0O. Wylie, Mgr., Beverly, Mass. All the 
news. Stories, pictures and stamp bargains. Don’t collect 
without a stamp paper. Take one of these premiums:— 
201 diff. foreign 50 diff. Norway-Den 75 0.8. precancels 
101 diff. 0. 8. 25 diff. Persia 2000 peelable hinges 
50 diff.Sweden 60 diff. Australia 25 diff. Venezuela 
50 diff. Ital 60 diff. Japan 50 diff. Asia 
Fine Book 28 pages ‘‘How To Make Money In Stamps."’ 
=o WEEKS TEN CENTS AND ONE OF THESE: 
. 8. precancels 50 diff. U. 8. 1000 e hoxtoan hinges 
101 ait foreign 42 diff. Japan exican rebels 
15 all different Canadian and 10 
India with Catalogue Free. Post- 


Rare Stamps Free age 2cents. When possible send 


names and addresses of two stamp collectors. Large wholesale list 
for Dealers free. e offer these sets, great harening: cheapest 
ever offered, no two stamps alike in any set, all 2 fine condi- 


Crete 16 Straits,'7e; 10 

waii,20c; 20 Denmar' ter en, * 00: i Ao "8, 6c; 45 Anstri a, 
; 25 Persia,25c; 10 frien, 34 Fiji, 15¢;'25 Italy, 6e 
7 Ieeland, 206; 4 Sudan, 8 10 China, 10¢ 10¢; Bagi 6 isi, 10e; 10 Urogusy. 
7c; 6 Reunion, Be; b Panama, ibar,20c. Remit in stamps or 
more mer Oraet. Fi ne approval sheets 60% ralapount. 50 Page List Free. 
KS STA CO., Dept. A. Toronto, Canada 
. ,. 

—miniature 
Austrian Charity Set ai 


modern warfare. Complete 1915 war issue, five var- 

ieties, from 3 to 35 heller, 35cents. Limited supply— 

order early. Price list and monthly stamp book free. 

Approval 8 neets at 50% discount. Albums from 30 cents 

» a5. ae T ihe Boot Scott b aunlogne, - edition, paper cover 
5 cents, clot 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN Y CONPANY. Det Dept. X 127 Madison Ave., New York 


SNAPS 175 DIFFERENT FOREIG?) 
old iseues of 1861 and ty» $1 & 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN COMPANY 


STAMPS for only 10c. 65 
$2 values, for only 1c. Our pamphlet which tells ‘“How to 
Room 31, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Diff. U.S. Stamps, imolading 
Make aStamp Collection Properly'’ free with each order. 
OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 


All ( 1000 ‘Cleveland’? Hinges. 1 Pocket Album. 
for Lee a 5 Gpene® + hing — a arg 

. 8. Envelopes, cut sq., Ins. War Dept. 
| 10c ( 8 Civil War Revs. 6 N. Y¥. State Revs. 


| CROWELL STAMP COMPANY, 
Carborundum and | 


‘BARGAINS 


| 8 Costa Rica. 


[ieee 


FREE Seapets 


CLEVELAND, ome 


108 ail different Transvaal, 
een Brazil, Peru, Cuba, 


STAMPS ests, rai ror 
rinida Se 


Java, ete., and ‘aioe —_-= = *» 
1000 finely ‘mixed, 2c; 65 dif. U. S. Bbes 1000 hinges 
Se. Agts. wid. 50percent. List Free. I buy stasiy s. 
C. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brill. Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 


All SPECIAL SEASON OPENER 


10 he Stamps . 6N. Y. State Revs. 
for S20 var. U, 8. Postage 1861 to 1903. te 
‘1 de 1 Album” Hinges 


CLEVELAND STAMP CO., Cleveland, O, 


Successors to Robert Haynes Stamp Co. 


Free, 25 Different Used 
United States Stamps 


Including Postage, Revenues, Envelopes and Dues to 
pppitc ‘ants for our high grade approval selections. Send 
or postage. The Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept.A, Milford,Conn. 


Lids 


200 Mixed Stamps, Perfora- 
tion Gauge, Our Big List, Sub- 
scription Blanks to Stamp Jour- 
nals, ete., for Two Cents a 
PAYN STAMP CO., 138 N 

Wellington 8t., Los Angeles,Calit.. * 


Each set 5 cts. 10 Luxemburg. 

8 Finland. 20 Sweden. 5 Huyti. 

12 Porto Rico, 8 Dutch Indies. 10 Chile: 

8 Honduras. 7 Nicaragua. 5 Paraguay. 14 Japan. WO 

Mexico. Lists of 7000 low priced stamps free. 
CHAMBERS STAMP CO. 

111 E. NASSAU Street, - New York City 


STAMPS—75 diff. for 2c. Postage 


10 diff. Foreign Coins, 15c; 20 diff., 25c; Jackson or Hard 
Times Token, large, 15ce; 30 Sweden Stamps. 10c; 20 Russian, 
10c. Write if you do not wish Approval Sheets. 


‘TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


STAMPS FREE! $text 
¢ Postage 2c. 

Large Album, lic. 100 Var. unused ile 
Tilustrated Album 45c. List FREE of 
2000 stamps at lc. 1000 stampe at ‘eo 
each. Agents 50 per cent commission. 


1D\i 


| QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


fleas WS China, Egypt. &e. 
e@ STAMPS tionary, list o 3000 Bargains and 

fm Coupons, 2e. Large Album to hola, 1200 stamps t2¢. 
Better ones, 24c, 35e, 90e, $1.75. Ilust. catalogue 
eet ae oe the stamps of all nations, T2e. . Apents 


Stamp Dic- 


‘wanted, 50%. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
iS BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont 8t., Dept. 12, BOSTON, Mass. 
Five different ip vresndisnd 
with requests for our tat: Se ao 
Poference Decomer 20 ile, lie 
awaii, ldo; 
Japan (postage (postage Bh = ws, ate: & North Borneo, 9c; 1000 
finely mixed foreign, 200 Joo hinges, 10c. 
Universal Stamp Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. Stamp Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
ga different includin yh ad Para- 
ete. Postage 2c. 10 Peerless Hinges 
So. Write for our Free Album Offer. Lists 
Free. FISK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE 2c return 
postage. Only one lot to a customer. 1,000 
5 pee 8c. 40 var. U. 8. stamps 7c. Album 
to hold 1,200 stamps lic. 100 Variety U.8. 
Stamps for 25c. 100 Asse’d unused Stamps 2c. 
MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Chico 
100 varieties used stamps, 
ALL 1 packet stamp ningee, 
1 pocket stamp album, 
FOR 1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties, 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 
10 varieties unused stamps. 
| LAKE VIEW STAMP CO. 5222 Virginia Place,Los Angeles.Cal. 
a 
All Different Foreigm Stamps 
including Guatemala, Honduras, Rou- 
| mania ,Costa Rica, Egypt, Chili, Chira, 
Mexico, Peru, Cuba, Russia, Japan, 
India, Victoria, Portugal, etc., 15c. 200 hinges FREE. 
ROYAL STAMP ROYAL STAMP CO., 48 N. Sist Street, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 48 HN. Sist Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A collection of 
>. A Stamp Album, 4,2°ec!"_° Stamp Album, rare Mexic in 
ores = gun ghey ere. a > 00-page cat- 
A autor or sSoalk Git Ge 100) kines bee azsheats 
to 80% comm. Agents Wanted. We Buy Stamps. 
seaman STAMP ee PS MAN STAMP CO., ST. LOUIS, M0. sT. Louts, mo. 
6x9 in. Album, heavy colored paper covers, spaces 
for 960 stamps. Made to retail at lie each. ‘Free to 
applicants for approval sheets enc}. 2c for postage. 


MEXICO New Carranza issue, 6 var. unused for 6c. Vila 
h Seal issue, 6 var. 1c to We for lic. The Denver 


WAR 
issue, lc tol poness Svar. 30c. Postage extra 
ISSUES on orders under 25c.. GEORGE W. LINN CO. ., Columbus, 0. 
1 Blank Stamp Album. 
All 1000 Faultleas hinges. 
for 1 set Honduras, 2 var., unused. 


lset Nicaragua, 3 var., paused, 
1set French Colonies, 2 var., large. 


10¢ 1 perforation gauge. 


OHIO STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
10c ee Your Stamp Collection 


ay cary Senegal. 
$0. 


vi) Bir Chine and treaty porte. 20 
The Wolverine Stamp € Co., Centreville, Mich. 


‘April, 1916 


JSoft COLLARS 


Jor BOYS 


MADE IN ALL THE SMART- 
EST STYLES, JUST AS 
THEY ARE FOR MEN. ASK 
YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


2 for 25c 


CLUETT, PEABODY & Co.,Inc.,Makers, Troy, N.Y. 


FOR BOY SCOUTS 
AND OTHER BOYS 


who enjoy camping and outdoor life, the “Gold 
Medal” catalogs will prove interesting. They 
illustrate and describe the entire line of 


“GOLD MEDAL”’ 


FOLD-UP Portable Houses 
Folding Tent Frames and 
Folding Camp Furniture 


including beds, cots, chairs, tables, stools and other con- 
veniences that fold-up into little space and are easy to 
pack and carry. You'll be surprised at the wonderful 
variety and how little the cost. Write today for free cat- 
alogs. If you enclose 10c in stamps we will include a 
valuable Camper's Manual telling all about what to do when 
you go camping. Write today. 


If your local tent-maker cannot tell you 
aboutthe unique ‘*Gold Medal’’ Folding Tent 
Frames (Patented No. 1170188). ask us. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., Dept. Y Racine, Wis. 


stol 


* ° 
Wizard Repeating L 
Nickel Plated, 5 in. Long 

Guaranteed, Will stop the f 
most vicious dog (or man) 
without permanent injury, 


iquid Pi 


iD 


x 
I dealers, or by mail,SOc. Pistol 
with rubber covered holster,55c. 
Holster, separate, 10c. 
stamps; no coins, PARKER, 
290 Sheffield Avenue, 


éney order or postage 
STEARNS & COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


SEND NOW 
$1.00 
12 ISSUES (7 for 


STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE 
ISTS AND ART 
STUDENTS 


Publishes Cash 
Art Assignments, 
lessons and articles on Cartooning, 
Ilustrating Lettering: Designing 
and Chalk-Talking. riticises ama- 
teurs’ work. Interesting, helpful, 
artistic, UNIQUE. It will please you, 
Money back if not satisfactory, 
10c acopy, $1 per year. Send 

N stamps or bill, to 
LOCKWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 143, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one or two colors Enamel 
Any letters or dote 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 


North Attleboro, Mass. Box BS 


50% 
Merling 


A Baseball 
Jersey 


Your chum will recommend it, 
1915-1916 catalogue is now read 
Write me and 
Bae club’s order. 
at Grade Sporting 


WRITE ME NOW. 
JACK SHANNON CO. 


ALL 
AKES 
0 r TED 
anywhere at UFAOCTURERS? 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE. Free Trial, Installment 
= Jpayments if desired. Writeforcircular 170 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-38 W, Lake St.» Chicago 


PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


Be the First in Your Club 


School, City or Town, to wear this 
Ene, all wool sweater, double _col- 
jar and cuffs. Your choice in colors. 
This jersey was selected by 10,000 
of my customers for last. season. 
y 
y. 
learn my offer for 
Popular Prices. 
Goods—Base- 
ball, Basketball, Tennis, Golf, etc. 


Dept. 48, 54E. Monroe St.,Chicago | concealed in the right hand by three and 


21. 


Puzzling Letters. 
What letter is an industrious insect? 


A 


vegetable? A beverage? A river in Scot- 


land? An exclamation? A bird? A body 
of water? 
Brookline, Mass. HAILSTONE. 
22. Beheadments. 


Behead two shrubs and leave a wandering 
and a bolt. Behead two trees and leave a 
curve and a rank or row. Behead two| 
herbs and leave a generation and evil. 

Passaic, N. J. GLUCK AUF. 


23. Wordy Battles. 


From the following words cut off a syl- 
‘lable or a letter or nothing. When prop- 
|erly pruned and’ arranged, they will name 
| five battles of the Civil War: 

Anger, Hamburg, running, fort, bullion, 


Alfred, tame, her, Betty’s, tie, summer, 
licks, Pittsburg, get, butter. ‘ 
Worcester, Mass. DiGi 


Mutilated States (Partly Phonetic.) 


Take the last syllable of each of eleven 
| States of the U.-S., and you will have: 

A relative ; something found on most rail- 
|roads; a garden tool; a proverb; what we 
live on; a mathematical symbol; a division 
|of land; a weight; a transgression; a fe- 
male rabbit; a historic battleship. 
Puliman, Wash. CARPENTER. 


25. Geographical Acrostic. 

The initials of the countries, states and 
territories, whose capital cities follow, will 
spell the name of the president of a Euro- 
pean country: 

Colombo, Kabul, Cetinje, Calcutta, Mon- 
| rovia, Luxemburg, Philippolis, Copenhagen, 
| Cairo, Bogota, Bloemfontein, Lima, Asun- | 
cion, Quito, Hobart. 

NELESIE. 


o} 
we 


Evanston, Il. 


Prize Offers 


Cornhill, D. M. D., _Leverne Freeman, 
Maurice Goldsmith, I. M. Best, Johepi, Irene 
Ludwig, Ed Parkes, Cecil Remington, Wil- 
liam Ripley, Sou Con, Howard Waterman, 
Merle Waterman, Edgar Westerfield, X. Y. 


Z. 
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How Panchito Saved His | 
Father | 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Little have we to fear now, Blanco, my. 
pet,” chuckled the boy, “for it will be im- 
possible to make the horses pass over the 
dead Bonita, Afoot they cannot overtake 
} us. 

| A streak of dull gray showed in the east 
| when Panchito and his father left the 
| Sacramento Mountains. They urged their | 
mules toward the flat-roofed, low, adobe 
| buildings of El Oro, where they reported 
what had occurred. 

Orders were hastily given in the little 
town. Defenses were prepared, but they 
were unnecessary. The savage chief of the 
Colorados would not dare to attack the 
town now. | 

The mayor of the town wished publicly 
| to thank the boy for what he had done, 
| “No, no, no, you must not do this,” said 
Panchito’s father to him. “It is not wise,” 
| he’ continued, ‘We live in a place much 
| Visited by Colorados. Besides, we would 
| like to be on our way home with provisions.” | 

The hour was near midnight, when the 
call of the night bird floated out across 
|the plateau near Panchito’s home, which 
was answered by the call of a desert quail. 

“All is well,” whispered Panchito to his 
| father, and as they spoke a door opened 
and the mother appeared. 

“Panchito, my son, and your father also. 
God be praised that you are here. Em- 
brace me, both of you, for it is good to 
feel the warmth of loving arms.” 


| 


Another story of Panchito will ap- 
pear in an early issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. 
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Which Hand? 


HICH HAND?” is a common way of | 
allotting apples or tasks, when the 
hands are held behind, and choice is made 
by calling either the right or left. By an 
arithmetical trick you can do away with 
chance and secure the object you desire. 
Tell your friend to call the desired object | 
three and the other one four. Then tell him 
to multiply the number of the object held | 


_the one in the left hand by two. When he 
has secured this result ask him to add the 
two results together and tell you whether 
the sum is an odd or even number. If it 
be an odd one, the desired object will be in 
a right hand, if an even number, in the 
eft. 
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For the best list of answers to this . * . * = 
wrionth’s puzzles,-a book will be asenrded. It contains no free caustic to trial tube and full instruc- _-= 
| All other answers are recorded, and twenty- burn and smart and sting. It tions, yj = 
five correct answers entitle the solver to a = 
a book. Three points are credited to the *'Gehard = 
author for each original puzzle when pub- Aaa ¥ ha 
| lished. Send answers to April puzzles be- ral ge 
fore April 24, to Kappa Kappa, care of ~sf 
AMERICAN Boy, Detroit, Mich. This con- Pius Laboratories, 
test is open to subscribers only. 1914 Canes St 

Answers to February Puzzles. 7 ‘ tty dm a 
| ay dete aco SHAVING CREAM — icin 520 canto 
| o Foe a. o-pal, a-gate, j-asper, c-oral. ee hice’ Shain Cresent tube o 
. Lord, give us. peace. . ¢ ; 

14. Madison, Jackson, Hayes, Taft, Ad- Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
ams, Grant. LABORATORIES, Oh Ais 

15 Bump, bumper ; man, manner ; pedal, 1914 ae Street ip) ya TPE: donennoupasendecbinvosevsesiuccuesussovnss suvvsdcocbuusicehodsiaed 
| peddler; on, honor; din, dinner; stag, stag- NEWARK ic “if 
/ ger; tail, tailor; angle, angler. NJ : ty PS 2) aN s, Lb, Rts Tate: ss 

January Roll of Honor. ts - 

Best list of answers, Clifford L. Howard, rmank maRK 1 2 RAO! CR 8: Stee en 0a State.......... SNe ON 
Onida, S. D. f bE 4 = 

Others with complete lists: Walter Ait | | illliiNNIitiiiiitiiiiitiiiii\iiiiiaiiiiiiniiii iis 
ken, Arthur Babcock, Glenn Barnhart, |——— WE STERNER SARE 1 ARNIS SSAA PUNT eae RT \ 
Thomas Borland, Leo Brusenbach, Deacon ¥ 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream Makes Shaving Safer 


makes shaving easy, quick, 
and safer. 


This is the safety shaving 
cream. 


The rich, creamy, velvety 
lather produced by Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream reduces the 
danger of cutting yourself 
when shaving. 


Mennen’s chemists have 
changed shaving from a nui- 
sance into a task not to be 
dreaded. HalfaninchofMen- 
nen’s Shaving Cream will 
soften any beard without any 
rubbing in. Hence its econ- 
omy. Its rich, creamy lather 
will not dry within the time 
of a leisurely shave. An un- 
usually large amount of that 
healing emollient, glycerine, 
saves and soothes the face. 


It’s the logical team-mate of 
the safety razor. 


For boys and men every- 
where, Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream changes shaving from 
a labor into a lark. 


INIT 


The first few years of shav- 
ing, if you go at it wrong, 
may ruin the healthy, sensi- 
tive skin of your face. 


Tell dad about Mennen’s. He 
will appreciate the informa- 
tion. ‘ 


Mennen’s sanitary, scientific, 
soothing shaving cream will 
help you to get started right. 


Let Mennen show you how 
to shave. Wrap a dime in a 
piece of paper and send for a 


How Would You 
Like to Own 


~ this Speedy 


eAuto-Wheel 
Coaster 


King of all wagons because it is built like an auto. Braced at 
all points—has handsome ash body and maple bolsters 
finished natural, wheels in wear-proof bright paint. 

Wheels have roller bearings—steel axles, true and strong. Substantial steel hubs 
and trim, dust-proof hub caps—oval spokes like an auto and steel tires. 


Because it is so good others have imitated it—but you want only the genuine 
Auto-Wheel-Coaster if you want real style, strength and speed, 


It Goes Like the Wind 
Coasts down hill like a streak. Easy to pull up again—and a little push sends 


it flying on the level. 
For Play or Profit 


the Auto-Wheel-Coaster is the best. Look what you can do with it—for hiking, 
cross-country runs, racing, playing games, coasting, delivering newspapers, carrying 
wood, delivering laundry and ice, helping the grocery man, carrying the mail—and 
many other play and profit-producing uses. Guaranteed for quality. 


rek on for Boy Scouts 
paca B enisetnos te a Meets p ENNANT C OUPON 
Fill in and Mail TODAY 


every requirement of hiking or camping trips, 
Send for literature and specifications. 


Buffalo Sled Co., 

raninbateed 002 t 125 Schenck St., t 
If you haven't the money to buy one right now from your §j N. Tonawanda, N. Y. $ 

dealer, we will help you. You can easily form a Boys’ Coaster Gentl , 
Club and get an Auto-W, fuel Commas ree for yourself, Our a sc tad ise shia ddliies att MARES of dat | 
book tells how—write for it AY. dealers in boys’ wagons. | have checked those t 
that carry the Auto-Wheel. Please send me L 
Coaster | free Pennant and descriptive book. Fj 

Pennant ' 
Name......... vig SS ae Be le eee 
FREE C) Name 
PAGO Soest ee othe ee a ei) i 
wi bana toe wagon in yout RMI ahs Gites aks Deas ia oe o 
tia handeome Tele "pennant aan g Addis ees 3 Alb dan calpae ead t 
pee Aina anata whetnor he homies ti (10 LS SURI le aR Tn CSN eR RT Ci | 
AT apa war bomen in ag ce 2 ANSE eR PEER Ne Re \ q 
Do It Now 5 PaRING OF seme, 50's caso cdae Cn Stee aeee k 
BURFALO SEED Br ey ee a 7 
COMPANY Aedes se eS El oy 
125 Schenck St.,  N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

In Canada, Preston, Gut | mS lcci ttt ttetet erect sees enaees a 


hande Auto- Wheel-Coasters. 
ee 


Lots of Fun 


With this Fine 


Cravenette Proofed Tent 


The ‘‘Master Scout’’ 


Complete, only $4.25 


This tent goes up in a jiffy—simply tie 
it between two trees or “Hike Poles.” 
No tent poles to lug along --weighs only 
seven pounds complete—plenty of room 
for three or four boys. 

It's absotutely waterproof because it is 
treated by the famous Cravenette proofing 
which makes it water-tight but doesn't add 
an ounce to its weight. 


0 


a_ street 


Old Lady 
fight) —“‘Dear, dear! Can you tell me what’s 
going on up there, my man?” 

Non-Combatant—‘“Ho, nuffink, mum, only 
the bloke wot works the steam roller wants 
us coves to call ’im a chauffeur.” 


(having run upon 


Complete Revenge 


Two young bootblacks who have stands 
close together quarreled the other day. 

“Tl get even with that guy yet,” vowed 
the smaller boy. 

“Goin’ to fight him, are ye, Jimmy?” he 
was asked. , 

“Naw! When he gets throo polishin’ a 
gent I’m goin’ to say ter that gent soon’s 
he steps off the chair, ‘Shine, sir, shine?’ ” 


Mother’s Advice 


The American Boy 


ANTERICAS STANDARD FOUR-CYCLE ENGINE 
Marine . 


; . Motors 


“They Are So Much Better” 


TICME 


Realistic 


“T sleep like a log.” 
“With the saw going through it.” 


A Saved Soul 


“Mother,” said little Johnny, “do mission- 
aries go to heaven?” 

“Why, of course, dear,” 
plied. 

“Do cannibals?” 

“No, I’m afraid they don’t.” 

“But, mother,’ the little boy insisted, 
“if a cannibal eats a missionary he’ll have 
to go, won’t he?” 


A Valuable Lesson 


Auntie—‘“Well, Tommy, what have you 
learned in school to-day?” 

Tommy—‘How to whisper without moy- 
ing the lips.” 


4 Cycle, 4 Cylinder, 10 to 25 H.P. Separate 


his mother re- Engines or Unit Power Plants. 


Used and recommended by every leading boat builder. 


The smoothest operating, most perfectly 
controlled and thoroughly satisfactory boat 
power plant used today, and will make 
every minute of your boating season a 
real pleasure. 

$195.00 to $375.00. Catalog on request. 
KERMATH MFG. CO.., Dept. 14, Detroit, Mich. 


The Chestnut 


Ne 


Made of high grade Khaki drilling, doub- 
le sewn, and comes complete with stakes 
and ropes all ready to set up. Size, 4 ft ful language!” 

x 5 ft. 10 inches, Johnny—‘Well, mother, Shakespeare uses 


) iT," 
pa ple thy-aagdecay eo $4.25 Mother—‘“Then don’t play with him; he’s 


no fit companion for you.” 
, Y 


TENTS 


Are made in all shapes and sizes with 
a wide range of prices and uses—scout 
tents, camping tents, canoe tents, motor 
tents, nomad tents, wigwam tents, and a 
complete line of Boy Scout and camper’s 
outfits. 


FREE ~ ‘Curie for Campers’” and 
complete tent catalog —full of 
eve information fur making camp and 
i 


ving outdoors. It will help you make 
your plans for your vacation, Send for it. 


Mother—“Johnny, stop using such dread- 


Going Halves 


Mother—“‘Where is the 
Tommy ?” 

Tommy—‘"I bought five 
peanuts, mama, so as to get 
changed for you, like you said.” 


other nickel, 


ee 
cents worth of 
the dime 


AER UROAE OFF 


More Than One Way 


Mother—“Didn’t TI tell you never to 
play with that little boy across the street?” 

Andy—"I don’t, mother, I ask him over 
on this side.” 


A Horse on Him 


The only Genuine Cravenette Proofed Tents 


( 4 As 
ml “me — = 

The khaki-glad recruit applied to the regi- 
mental veterinarian for a prescription for 
his mount, which was ailing. Two hours 
afterwards the recruit ran into the veteri- 
narian’s little office with face white as 
chalk. 

“Oh, doctor, I am bad; the powder’s 
nearly killed me!” 

“The powder?” asked the doctor. “Why, 
didn’t I tell you to place it in a tube and 
|; put one end in the horse’s mouth, and then 
| blow hard?” 


THE FRED. F. SABEY CO. 
160 South Ave., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“Yes, but the blooming horse blowed 
first, sir.” 
Explained 


Indignant Customer—‘“Barber, why did 
you drop that steaming towel on my face?’, 
. Barber—"Because it was too hot to hold, 

sir.” 


Shrewd Boy! 


Mother (angrily)—‘“Why didn’t you come 
when I called you the first time?” 

Willie—“ ’Cause I didn’t hear you till 
you called the third time.” 

Mother—‘‘Now how could you know it 
was the third call unless you heard the 
other two?” 

Willie—‘Easy enough, ma. I knew it 
was the third time ’cause you sounded so 
mad,” 


“He Laughs Best—” 


Pat was busy working with his coat off. 
There were two Englishmen laboring on 
the same road, so they decided to have a 
joke with the Irishman. They painted a 
donkey’s head on the back of Pat's coat 
and watched to see him put it on. Pat, of 
course, saw the donkey’s head on his coat, 
| and turning to the Englishmen said: 

“Which of yez wiped your face on my 
| coat?” 


FAYETTE BROWNELL 
New York 


A Boy on the Farm 


who sold ten subscriptions for 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


in a very short time. 


@ After selling five to friends in the 
neighborhood aad two by mail, he went in- 
to town and sold three more to boys there. 


@, Whether you live on a farm, in a 
small town, or in the city, if you have 
energy and stick-to-itiveness you can sell 
subscriptions for THE AMERICAN 
BOY. Why not develop your business 
ability and become a real AMERICAN 
BOY salesman ? 


@, The premiums we offer for selling 
subscriptions are all worth-while. ‘Thou- 
sands of them are sent out every year to 
boys who have been willing to give a 
little time to this delightful work. 


@ If you want a watch, a gun, fishing 
tackle, sporting goods, camera, elec- 
trical goods, etc., you can get them by 
sending us a few new subscriptions. 


Premium List and ‘‘Helpful Hints 
on How to Sell"’ mailed on request. 


Address: Subscription Manager, 
THE AMERICAN BOY, Detroit, Mich. 


‘approaching from the west. 


le 


Another Submarine 


Sentinel Bug (in wild alarm): “Officer, there are two submarines with periscopes out, 


Recruiter—‘‘What’s your age?’ 
Old Bluffer (determined to do the patri- 


otic thing and get to the front): ‘“T’wenty- 
two.” 
Recruiter—‘I said your age, not your 
chest measurement.” 
Providential 


A farmer in a small way walked into 
the offices of one of our fire-insurance com- 
panies and intimated that he wished to 
insure his barn and a couple of stacks. 


“What facilities have you for extinguish- | 


ing a fire in your village?” inquired the 
superintendent of the office. 

The man scratched his head and pon- 
dered over the matter for a little while. 
Eventually he answered: ‘Well, it some- 
times rains.” 


Drill Practice 


Bill—‘‘Where’s your brother?” 

Jill—*‘Oh, he’s down-town, learning to 
drill,”’ 

Bill—“‘Ah! is he going to be a soldier?” 

Jill—*‘No, a dentist.” 


His Choice 


“How much vas dose collars?” 
“Two for a quarter.” 

“How much for vun?” 

“Fifteen cents.” 

“Giff me de odder vun.” 


Warned 


“You say you are a pacifist?” 

“Yes,” replied the indignant person, ‘and 
let me tell you, sir—” ' 

“Hold on a minute.’ 

“Well?” 

“Tf you are pacifist, don’t shake your 
fist at me.” 


Not Quite 


Blinker—“T woke up last night with the 
feeling that my gold watch was gone. The 
A a pi was so strong that I got up to 
look.” 

Jinker—‘Well, was it gone?” 

Blinker—“No; but it was going!” 


To Check a Bunt 


A.certain well-known slugger was sent to 
bat and instructed to bunt. He failed in 
his first attempt and then slammed a home 
run over the center fielder’s head. He 
came in smiling, but the manager called 
him and said, “You big busher, didn’t I 
tell you to bunt?” 

The slugger smiled as he said, “Yes, I 
was going to, but didn’t you see the center 
fielder creeping up on me?” 


ae 


Attack 


eS = ee oe 


ELUNE POOTTEUEARYGAEONEDDATTA RUDE APPLE EEU EES 


Here is a simple method of learning 

\& how to perform the most mystifying 
i tricks of magic, sleight of hand and 
mind reading used by the best pro- 
fessionals today. 


THE BOOK OF MAGIC 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


is indeed a magic volume. It 
describes hundreds of tricks 
and tells their secrets in lan- 
guage so simple any boy can in 
a very short time arrange a 
program for a whole evening’s 
entertainment. And there is 
profit as well as fuu in the 
magic game. 
Over 100 illustrations. 
Cloth binding, $1.00 net. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


21) APPLETON & C° PUBLISHERS. 
35 West 32nd St. New York City 


Bright Boys Make Money 
SELLING ~~. 


HUB BIRD HOUSES: 


Everybody Wants Them 
Sanitary and will last for years 


Two for $3.00—Four for $5.00. # 7°) 
ite today for terms for $5.00. pai 


Wri 
J.C. HUBBARD, Pres. American Column Co. | 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


a 


4 70 Cents a Day 


Pays ol This bg 
t lig 0 Y 
tyne buys thle superb Triple Sly er Pla 
net. jal be we 2 
to o. Welie for big offer. bi 
Write 


U. 8. Gov't 


. te 5 
he Rudoipii Wurlitzer Co., 4 


Dept.1564 


AT CUT PRICES 


Second-hand and rebuilt 
motorcycles, singles and 
S\ twins, $25 to $100. Motorcycle 
ey) tires, $3; Automobile tires, $3; 
gy Second - hand bicycles, $5: 
Tandems, $10. New bicycles 
; and motorcycles at Factory 
prices, Buy direct, save dealers’ profits. Send for Catalegue. 
DENINGER CYCLE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


$10 to*40 Weekly 


can be added to your income, growing 
mushrooms spare time in cellars, 
sheds, barns, boxes, etc. Profit in a 
mushroom bed simply amazing. I tell 
: you where to sell at highest prices. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
HIRAM BARTON, 338 West 48th Street, New York 


ONEY !N LEAD PENCILS 


Everybody uses them. We want 
representatives EVERYWHERE, fend 50 cts: 
for a DOZEN BEST PENCILS WITH YOUR NAME 
ON AND AGENT’S OUTFIT. BE FIRST 


DIXIE PENCIL CO., Dept. B, 1370 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


N COAT CHAINS—“""! of Lincoln in a lucky 
} Lincoln Penny) or sdy Lodge heave <a 


Initial. Initialand Emblem hard enamel. Chain, 
gold plate, 9inches long. Your choice 25c. 


Lincoln Novelty Co., 70 Ship St., Dept. F. present, 


D 0 You Want esiHUHMNAIHHN 


a watch, a gun, fishing tackle, 
sporting goods, a camera, etc? 


$ ° 
Ap Motorcycles and Bicycles 


NS 


you can get them by 
selling a few new sub- 
scriptions for 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
The spring premium list will be 


published in The American Boy for 
May. 


Address: The Subscription Manager, 


The American Boy 
Detroit, Michigan 
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New Motorcycle 
The 1916 a 


new features in the 


Make Money 
Riding An Arrow 


The coupon brings oup.Hberal 
rider-agent_ proposition. @ easi- 
estever! Just ride your Arrow 
around. People will admire your 

ndsome bicycle and ask about it. 
answer their questions, You 


Pay As You Ride 


the « ry, for full particulars and 
New 1916 Catalog, free. Ss 


Send the Coupon—NOW! 


Don't delay. Learn about the sensational 1916 Arrow right away. Take advantage of our special, 30-day, 
~~ rock-bottom price offer. Get full particulars about the wonderful 1916 improvements. Get the free catalog and details of our ra 


ARROW CYCLE CO., Dept. 1564, 19th St. and California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


v 


Send the coupon below today 
for free catalog of the 1916 Arrow Bicycle. 


Note below the remarkable improvements and 


truly a wonderful bicycle value. 
the durability and elegance of the highest grade 
motorcycles. 


bicycle riders the utmost in speed, comfort, 
and easy riding — everything to make bicycle 
riding a real 
and women. 


1916 Features 


sour ___Reinforced motorcycle 
Electric Light frame— large, easy motor- 
cycle saddle—long, rubber grip, motorcycle 
handlebars—New Departure coaster brake —spe- 
cial motorcycle pedals—motorcycle mud-guards, 
stand and luggage carrier—complete tool kit 
and tire pump- imported anti-friction chain— 
. Fisk, Thorn-Proof, Non-Skid Ti 
ay ca - a 0 all enamel finish —other new features, 


Find out about our special, 
rock-bottom, direct offer on this 
New 1916 Arrow. 


A special, 30-day, reduced price offer. We ship the bicycle to you without a penny down, Start riding anden- g*""""===assenes 
joying the Arrow right away. And pay thespecial, rock-bottom price—a small amount each month —while you ride. ~ 


one of the most wonderful bicycle bargains you ever saw, you may send it back at our expense. You ? 
alone will be the judge. It will cost you absolutely nothing. Send the coupon now for freecatalog. ¢ 
@ 


easy rider-agent offer by which the Arrow will pay for itself. Send the coupon or a letter or a post card now. No obligations, ~ pitreta 5 Co ee eee i 
+ 
& 


Type 


new 1916 model. This is 
Built with all 


The new Arrow offers to 


joy. All sizes for boys, men 
Send coupon for free catalog. 


Note These 


ires— beautiful 


Arrow Cycle Co. 


7 


19977 The Arrow is sent to you without a penny down. If you @”_ 19th St. & California Ave. 
F ree I ns ‘DP ect zon do not agree when you see it that this new 1916 model Arrow is Dept. 1564 CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 

o 
Please send me free catalog 
of the new 1916 Arrow and 
* particulars of your 30-day, rock 
¢@ bottom “‘pay-as-you-ride”’ offer 
a and rider-agent proposition. 
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The Brake 


> 


An Everlasting Vacation 


In the precious hours before and after school, you will 
never again need to wonder what to do or where to go 
-when you own a Harley-Davidson motorcycle. Satur- 
days, evenings and holidays will hold a new charm for 
you because you will be able to mount your Harley- 
Davidson and swing away—to the lake, woods, or 
mountains — anywhere almost at a moment’s notice. 
The 1916 three-speed 


CORBIN 


: *] 
Mant cll 
wt 
<iautt 


You Select 


for your bicycle this year should be a reliable brake, at all 
times ready for good, hard service, and such a brake is 


COASTER BRAKE 


With your foot on the pedal and the famous Corbin Duplex 


DUPLEX 


Harley-Davidson 


is as nearly perfect as a motor- 
cycle can be. Handsome in 
appearance, efficient in action— 
a smasher of speed records. It 
has made a hit with the boys 
who wanted a machine that 
all the other fellows would 
look up to. 


Let all your travel dreams 
come true. Get a Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle. Don’t 
worry about expense. Your 
local dealer will gladly demon- 
strate and can probably make 
it easy for you to owna Harley- 
Davidson. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


Harley-Davidson Motor Company 


Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles for More Than Fourteen Years 


461 B STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CULORUEDOCUOROEEDOOGOCEOSEGGOUEOECUUNDOOGGGGOURCELOCUAGHERDOQGERDLEDSRGQLQDEURGEDQQUGQUGUGCUSRGEQOUCUEUOEUOEUQUGGUCECCUGESGERGGUAUGGROSDGREGSUQGGRGOSG0USS0000000000000000EOGURGOREOOSRARRERRORUQEODGEOOONGRRRS008 


Coaster Brake on the hub you are prepared to tackle any propo- 
sition the roads and crowded streets have to offer—to tackle them 
with safety, assurance and absolute ease. 


Just rest your feet on the pedals and take the long, down 
grade—that’s the way to enjoy the spin and get the most out of 
riding. And remember, there is no brake sold which éhables you 
to do this as well as the Corbin Duplex. If you've never used this 
brake there are happier days ahead, if you have you know the 
satisfaction to expect. 


‘Corbin Control Means Safety Assured”’ 


For the old or new bicycle specify the Corbin Duplex. Sold 
and equipped by all dealers. Send for a free 1916 catalogue and 
Liberty Pin. ; 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


‘THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, Successors 
203 High Street, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Branches: 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Makers of 
Corbin-Brown Speedometers 
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Sh 
ies 


A MOVING PIC ‘URE 


Conversion of 


ir Mr. Pajcce is 


hard to convince 


— and naturally 
his smarts 


| the aclelilifie 
directions-finds 


shaving comfort 


Mr. Prejudice started wrong—that was all. When he 


found out the advantages of Colgate’s Shaving Stick he ~ 


very quickly begun its use. 


You should start right. When you begin to shave use 
Colgate’s as Tom did. Then shaving will be a pleasure 
instead of a trouble. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or a 
trial Stick sent for 4c in stamps. 


a: & a Dept. 63, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


||| Me Prejudice is |i]. 


Ar. Prejudice 


When shaving he 
rubs in the lather 
|| with his fingers 
some time. || 
a useless and 
mussy method 


His son Tom uses 
a shaving stick 
and works up the 
lather on his face 
with the brush 


enough lather 
for a cool, com- 
fortable shave 


that day buys a 


stick like Toe | 
|| sanitary, soothing || 
|| and convenient’ ||. 


The same 

lather on After the ~ 
} Colgate’s shave use 
_.» Rapid-Shave Colgate’s 

Powder or Tale or 


Colgate’s . Colgate’ iit a esi 
= SHAVING STICK Se 
Cream ) | Toilet Water 


110 years ago was founded the House of Colgate & Co.—today the world’s largest makers of fine soaps and perfumes. 
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